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INTERLUDES. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 





I. 
SESTET. 

Sent to a friend with a volume ot Tennyson. 
WovuLpDsT know the clash of knightly steel on steel ? 
Or list the throstle singing loud and clear ? 

Or walk at twilight by some haunted mere 
In Surrey; or in throbbing London feel 
Life’s pulse at highest—hark, the minster’s peal! . . . 
Turn but the page, that various world is here! 
IL. 
“LL NOT CONFER WITH SORROW.’ 
ILL not confer with Sorrow 
Till to-morrow: 
But Joy shall have her way 
This very day. 
No, eglantine and cresses 
For her tresses !|— 
Let Care, the beggar, wait 
Outside the gate. 


Tears if you will—but after 
Mirth and laughter: 

Then, folded hands on breast 
And endless rest. 


Ill. 

LIKE CRUSOE WALKING BY THE LONELY STRAND.” 
LIKE Crusoe, walking by the lonely strand 
And seeing a human footprint on the sand, 
Have I this day been startled, finding here, 
Set in brown mold and delicately clear, 
Spring’s footprint—the first crocus of the year! 
O sweet invasion! Farewell solitude! 
Soon shall wild creatures of the field and wood 
Flock from all sides with much ado and stir. 
And make of me most willing prisoner ! 

BOosToON, MASS. 
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THE FLAME-FLAGON. 


BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 





WHAT is the sky but a flagon, 
A blue, burnished flagon for wine, 
The ancient sky-giants have fashioned 
Out of eternity’s mine ? 


Filled with the richness of ages, 
It gloweth up warm to the brim; 
The red sun the heart-flame within it, 
‘The stars but the beads on its rim. 
ST. STEPHEN, N. B., CANADA. 
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SEEING HIM WHO IS INVISIBLE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 





OF Moses it is said : ‘‘ For he endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” 

There never lived a man master of a more splendid 
Visible, than Moses. 

We are not to imagine that Egyptian civilization, 
amid which Moses dwelt,was a civilization low and mean. 
It was great in architecture. There are no such mas- 
sive ruins anywhere as lie now amid the sands border- 
ing the Nile. Think of an avenue nearly two miles 
long, on either side of which were set over twelve hun- 
dred colossal sphinxes. Such was the avenue leading 
from Luxor toKarnac. Think of mighty columns, long 
colonnades of them, twelve feet in diameter, covered 
with carvings, and glorious with such color that the bat- 
tering of four hundred centuries has not had onset 
enough to dim it, Think of forests of obelisks, solid 
shafts of granite, of such size and weight that it is the 


were cut from their quarries, ‘lbhneteed a ntitidebs anil 
forty miles, set upon their bases, and so delicately pol- 
ished. ; 

That ancient Egyptian was a civilization lifted in 
knowledge. Perhaps the most accurate building the 
world knows is that great pyramid of Cheops, lifting its 
solemn front amid the sands a few miles from Cairo, 
and-which stupid Moslems have dug into, as into a 
quarry, for stones with which to rear their walls and 
palaces and mosques. Why, that pyramid puts to blush 
the best of our modern astronomical observatories. It 
stands precisely four square—each separate side front- 
ing exactly north, south, east, west. It is, perhaps, of 
all buildings the most perfect in its orientation. The 
great difficulty in time measurements results from 
changes of temperature and the correspondent expand- 
ing and contracting of instruments. But here in the 
center of this great pyramid there is a temperature, at 
all seasons, exactly equable. A civilization in which 
such a building could be conceived and completed was in 
the highest sense a cultured one. 

That old Egyptian civilization ir which Moses stood 
was also soft with luxury. That can be seen plainly 
enough in the pictures of its kimds of life still glowing 
on the walls of many a mighty ruin. 
And Moses was the master of it all. 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter. Perhaps he was heir to the 
throne. At any rate he was learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians; the possesser of all its luxury; the 
wielder of all its power; a supreme man in a great 
kingdom; with such empire of the Visible in his grasp, 
and yielding to him its various and fascinating min- 
istries. 

And now there is for Moses a sublime surrender of all 
this, an identification of himself with toiling slaves in 
brickyards; and when tbe wrath of Pharaoh bursts and 
burns against him, exile and sheep-keeping in Midian 
deserts. 

And it is worth noting that such surrender was not 
the ebullition of the wild enthusiasm of a hot-headed 
youth. It was the calm, deliberate resolve and deed of 
a mature man; and of a man whose intellectual endow- 
ments have made him one of the monumental figures of 
all history. Moses was above forty years old when he 
came to this decision and this action. By faith Moses— 
when he was come to years—réfused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh's daughter. 

And, sight of the Invisible was the reason and the 
hinge of the stupendous and surprising change and sac- 
rifice. To stand with the Hebrews was to stand for 
Jehovah. To refuse to stand with them was disloyalty 
to Jehovah. 

It is a good thing for us, amid our sentimental and 
questioning time, to force ourselves, now and then, to 
thoughts of such acknowledgment of the real sover- 
eignty of Him who is invisible. What we need, deepest 
of all, is some such awful sense of his rule over us and 
claim upon us. 

For, He who is invisible is. It is only the fool who 
says in his heart there is no God; and even the fool can 
not really say it with his head. God is. Surely it is 
unreasonable folly to stand in this wondrous world and 
doubt it. They sneer at the argument from design, but 
the argument will grasp and hold as long as men have 
eyes with which to see and brains with which to think. 
I stood listening to the exquisite singing of a bird. 
Light, air, water, tree-twigs, seeds, fruits, foods of va- 
rious kinds—these were for it and around it. But here 
is the egg whence the bird came. Its shell shuts its 
contents out from all relation with the external world. 
And here, inside this shell, and within these contents, 
is going on inexplicable transformation. Clots of bio- 
plasm, within that shell, are doing their wondrous 
weaving. Here an eye is woven; there an ear is woven; 
here the complicated bones and muscles and nerves of 
the larynx are woven too; here also a stomach is woven, 

within the walls of which are glands secreting dissolving 
and digesting juices; here a wing, with hollow bones 
for lightness, and with pointed shape for speed, and 
with leverage of bone and wrapping of strong muscle 
for swift moving, is woven too; here, besides,a foot with 
which to grasp a perch is woven. 

And when your egg-shell is broken, and your bird 
which has been woven within that shell out of all rela- 
tion with the external world, comes forth—you find the 


He was the foster 





problem of modern engineering how much ‘bugh stones 


hitherto shut off external world. The light enters the 
eye and the bird sees; the waves of air strike against its 
ear and the bird hears; the air itself is flung forth by 
the bird’s larynx in pulsations of melodious song; the 
stomach digests the seeds and fruits, and the bird lives 
and grows; the wing is found to be a most perfect in- 
strument of flight; and the clawed foot grasps the tree- 
twig oscillating there in the summer breeze. 
Fortuitous concourse of atoms! No. God wrought it. 
God is. 
Here is conscience. How Shakes» arc makes bad King 
Richard tell the truth about it: 
“What dolfear? Myself? There’s none else by; 
Richard loves Richard; that is, Iam I. 
Is there a murderer here? No: yes, I am; 
Then fly. What, from myself? Great reason; why? 
Lest I revenge, what? Myself upon myselt? 
Alack! [love myself. Wherefore? For any good 
That I myself have done unto myself? 
Oh, no, alas! I rather hate myself 
For hateful deeds committed by myself.” 
How accurately the very broken movement of the 
lines images the inward turmoil of a man in fearing ar- 
gumentation with his conscience. But why this strange 
inward disquiet? There is no possibly satisfying answer 
but that an offended conscience points upward to an of- 
fended God. 
Here is the indefinable but real feeling of God in every 
man. Tennyson has well expressed it: 
‘If e’er when faith bas fall'’n asleep. 
T heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more’: 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep; 


“ A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘I have felt.’” 
And such inextinguishable feeling of God is proof of 
God. 
Yes, God is. We know it. And we also know that 
our deep, innermost relations are not with the Visible— 
the seen, the tangible; but are with Him who is invis- 
ible. 

And when we really think of it we are sure that the 
most rational thing possible for Moses was the refusing 
of the hindering and evil Visible that he might come into 
conscious contact with Him who is invisible. And what 
was rational for Moses is rational forus. It is the inner- 
most heart and perpetual rule of the true life that it so 
masters and uses the Visible that, by the spiritual eyes, 
there be steady and sunlight vision of Him who is invis- 
ible. 





wee 
TRAVELS IN TARAHUMARI LAND. 


BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 





WHEN Grijalva, the discoverer of Mexico, and Cortez, 
its conqueror, landed on its Eastern shores they were not 
long in reaching that portion of the coast ruled by the 
Aztec Emperor, Montezuma. Almost within a half- 
hour after their appearance, an Aztec artist had made 
accurate sketches of the number of the fleet, the com- 
parative size of the ships, the kind and amount of arma- 
ment, perfect representations of the horses and artillery 
—altho the savage artist had never before seen such 
things—and had transmitted them within twenty-four 
hours nearly two hundred miles by couriers to the Em- 
peror Montezuma who was thus enabled to make such 
dispositions as he desired. Cortez afterward found the 
Tlascalan and Aztec armies making their important 
marches always at a run, thus doubling and probably 
trebling the military marches of the present day. This 
was the first intimation that white men had of the swift- 
footedness and endurance of the natives of the great 
Mexican elevated plateau, a trait which seemed to be 
universal throughout the high table-lands of the inte- 
rior. But it was afterward discovered that the people 
most prominent in this characteristic was one in the far 
north of New Spain, hidden away in the deep recesses of 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, whose very name, as given 
them by other tribes, Tarahumari, signifying ‘‘foot-run- 
ner,” denoted their special excellence in this respect. 

It was in the spring of last year that I entered this lit- 
tle known Tarahumari land. I had heard of and read 


all I coyld obtain regarding these natives, the Tarahu- 
marjs,for they are not wholly unknown to scholars and a 
very few writers, but I little thought from any outside 
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find a wild, savage branch of them living in cliffs and 
caves, and evidently leading the same or nearly the same 
life as the ancient cave or cliff-dwellers of New Mexico 
and Arizona, long since extinct. In fact, itis well known 
that living cliff and cave-dwellers in any numbers were 
not supposed to exist anywhere on the seas me con. 
tinent. 

The once powerful Tarahumari tribe at one time ex- 
tended as far east as the City of Chihuahua, altho'sel- 
dom seen there now. In fact,Chihuahua is a Tarahumari 
word, and signifies ‘‘ the place where the best things are 
made.” 

Our first day’s drive of seventy miles by Mexican 
diligence from the City of Chihuahua takes us to Cusi- 
huiriachic. We are now in the land of the so-called 
civilized Tarahumaris of West Central Chihuahua, and 
this long-winded name of Cusihuiriachic belongs to 
them, just as the same equivalent long Indian names 
are occasionally fuund in the State of Maine anda few 
other places in the United States. This once large tribe 
of Tarahumaris were scattered over considerable ground 
and their names are still given to many of the places 
on the territory they owned before the advent of the 
Spaniards, Wherever there is water the name of the 
camp or pueblo alongside ended in chic, as the ex- 
ample Ihave given in Cusihuiriachic, and to which I 
ean add Guajochic, Carichic, Sisiguichic, Baguiriachic 
and a few hundred others, from which I will refrain. 
The rest of the word Cusihuiriachic, plenty long enough 
for three or four more names, means “the place of the 
standing post.”” When these natives ruled their own 
country many years ago the principal means of punish- 
ment they had was the upright post, to which the 
offenders were tied and treated to a Delaware disserta- 
tion with a whip lash for the logic. From Cusihuiriachic 
to Carichic is some forty miles due west, and this prings 
us to the foot-hills of the Sierra Madre Mountains, be- 
yond which all roads cease and only rough mountain 
trails are followed by the patient donkey and melan- 
choly mule. 

As soon as Carichic is left on mule back the country 
of the Tarahunari is entered. For the first few days 
travel only the so-called civilized natives are met living 
in log huts, tilling a little bit of the mountain slope and 
living somewhat like the lowest classes of Mexicans, 
whom they have evidently tried to take as a guide in 
their new departure from established habits. 

On account of the lack of any kind of statistics in 
Mexico of even the rudest character, it is impossible to 
tell with a reasonably close approximation the number of 
Tarahumaris in‘this part of the country, so | will have 
to rely on the estimates of those vest informed—and 
which are really only broad guesses—giving my readers 
the benetit of my own researches as a check, altho not 
claiming that they will make a very good one to the 
wide range of estimates of others. The highest estimate 
lL have ever found was that of Don Francisco Viniagra, 
a Mexican gentleman of Western Chihuahua, who has 
lived sixty years among them and who assisted me mate- 
rially in obtaining the party of eleven cliff and cave- 
dwellers I have recently brought with me to the United 
States. He places the whole number of Tarahumaris at 
one hundred thousand, thirty thousand of whom are 
cliff and cave-dwellers. The average Mexican estimate 
I found to be about fifty thousand for the whole tribe, 
ten to twelve thousand of whom are cave and cliff- 
dwellers. My own rough researches would place these 
people at thirty thousand in strevgth, three to four thou- 
sand of them living in cliffs and caves. One thing is 
certain, at least; it is a large body of people to have so 
little known regarding it, and to have such a large pro- 
portion living in such a singular manner in the caves 
and caverns of the mountain-sides and in habitations 
which were long since supposed to belong to an extinct 
race. 

Thothe Tarahumaris had always been a peaceful tribe 
as far as their relations with Mexico were concerned, 
they nevertheless were not wanting in any way in all the 
elements that made them good defenders of their own 
land; and the Apaches, so dreaded by all others, gave the 
mountainous country of the Tarahumaris a wide berth 
when on their raids in this direction. The Tarahumaris 
equally armed—which they seldom were—were more 
than a match for these Bedouins of the boundary line 
between our own country and Mexico. One who has 
ever seen a group of the wild Tarahumaris, would never 
credit them with anything warlike or aggressive, or even 
with much of the defensive combativeness that is neces- 
sary to fight for one’s country. They are shy and bash- 
ful to a point of childishness that I have never seen be- 
fore among Indians or savages; and I believe I have been 
among nine-tenths of the Indian tribes of the United 
States and a great number outside of our domains. 
Heretofore, the Eskimo, skirting the great frozen ocean 

of the North, 1 deemed about the shyest and most mod- 
est of savages; but they are brigands, lightning-rod 
agents and ‘‘ drummers,” compared with the Tarahumari 
natives. Even those that are civilized are as coy and re- 
tiring as the most bashful school-girl of fourteen or fif- 
teen; and if they have the least intimation of a white 
man’s approach, he stands as little show of seeing them 
as if they, were some timid animal fleeing for its life. A 
Mexican gentleman, who owns a part interest in a rich 
silyer mine in the great broken Barrancas leading out of 
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the Sierra Madres toward the Pacific side, or into the 
States of Sinalva and Sonora, but .who always reaches 
his mine by way of the City of Chihnahua,.told me that 
he has several times passed over the mountain-trail on 
mule-back with a pack-train, and not seen a single 
Tarahumari, altho the trip occupies six or seven days in 
their country, and takes him past where he should see 
some two or three hundred of them, if they made no ef- 
fort to escape his notice: 

The country hereabout is well-wooded and often 
heavily timbered, so the timid native hearing the clang- 
ing of the mule-shoes on the rough, rocky trail or the 
shoutings of the packers, if approaching, will at once 
retire to the seclusion of the neirest thick brush and 
there wait until the intruder is out of sight. They do 
not fly like a flock of quails suddenly surprised by the 
hunter, however, for, if caught, they generally stand 
and stare it out rather than be seen to run from the 
white man while directly in his presence; but if the lat- 
ter is vigilant and keeps his eyes wide open, he will 
often see them skulking away among the trees or be- 
hind the rocks as he is approaching their houses or the 
caves or cliff dwellings wherein they abide. Of course, 
as one would naturally expect, the more savage Tara- 
humari natives, or those living under rocks and in cliffs 
or caves or brush jacals, are much wilder and more sus- 
picious than those pretending to adopt the forms and 
duties of civilization; but even the latter follow closely 
on the heels of their more aboriginal brothers in this re- 
spect. It is this peculiarity that has made it so hard to 
understand or learn much of anything about these wild 
people and this, too, in a land where so very, very little 
interest is taken in gaining any knowledge whatsoever 
regarding them. 

In my wanderings through this portion of the Sierra 
Madre I was more fortunate in seeing a large number of 
these savages engaged in about all the Jabors and duties 
which they are known to follow than is usually the case: 
the civilized Tarahumari living in the roughest log, 
stone or adobe buildings with rude brush fences around 
his little cultivated field, and then again the most sav- 
age of the race, acknowledying none of the Mexican 
laws or customs and living in caves in the rocks or in 
the cliffs or may be under some huge bowlder, probably 
attending to a few goats and possibly planting some 
corn on steep slopes, using pointed sticks to make the 
holes in the ground in which the grains are deposited. 

In appearance the Tarahumari savage is, I think, a 
little above the average hight of our own Indians in the 
Southwest. They are well built, with clean-cut mus- 
cles, while the skin of the cave and cliff-dweller is of the 
darkest hue of any American native I have ever seen, 
being almost a mixture of the Negro with the average 
copper-colored aborigine that we are so accustomed to see 
in the western parts of the United States. The civilized 
Tarahumaris are generally noticeably lighter in hue. 
The Mayos and Yaquis on the west, the Apaches to the 
north, the Tepehuanes to the south, and the Comanches 
to the east, are all lighter in their complexions than the 
cave and cliff-dwelling Tarahumaris, altho they live in 
much warmer climates than the latter. On these earth- 
burrowing savages there 1s every opportunity to in- 
spect their complexions nearly all over their bodies, as 
they wear only a breech-clout and a pair of rawhide san- 
dals, and if it be a little bit chilly—as it almost always 
is at evening, night-time and morning on the elevated 
plateau-land or upper mountainous regions of Mexico— 
they may add a zarape (a sort of shawl) of mountain 
goat's wool over their naked shoulders. 

In their faces they generally have mild, pleasing ex- 
pressions, and their women are not bad-lookir g for sav- 
ages, altho the older women break rapidly in appearance 
after passing thirty to thirty-five years, as near as I 
could judge their ages. 

The savage branch of the Tarahumaris is, of course 
the more interesting as the most nearly representing 
our own Indians of from fifty to one hundred yearsago, 
while the civilized are not unlike those we have culti 
vating the soil in a rude way around the Western 
agencies, altho those of Mexico have no governmental 
aid such as we so often and so lavishly pour into the 
laps of our copper-colored brethren of the North. 

The cave and cliff-dwelling branch lives generally off 
of all established lines of communication, shunning 
even the mountain mule trails if they can. Their abodes 
are in caves or cliffs in the mountain-sides or under 
the curving interiors of some huge bowlders on the 
ground. The Sierra Madre Mountains where they live, 
are extremely picturesque in their rock formations, giv- 
ing thousands of fantastic shapes I have never seen else- 
where—battlements, towers, turrets, bastions, buttresses 
and flying buttresses, great arches and architraves, 
while everything from a camel to a saddle can be made 
out in the many projecting forms. It is natural in such 
a formation, a curious blending of limestone pierced by 
more recent upheavals of eruptive rocks that many 
caves should be found and also that the huge, irregular 
granitic and gneissoid bowlders left on the ground by the 
dissolving away of the softer limestone should often lie 
so that their under cavities could be taken advantage 
of by these earth-burrowing people. 

The first cliff-dwellers I saw were on the Bacochic 
River, a very pretty mountain stream in the heart of the 
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These cliff dwellers had taken a huge 
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cave in the limestone reck, some seventy-five feet above 
the water and almost overhanging the beautiful river, 
They had walled up its outward face nearly to the top, 
lesving the hole for ventilation probably, as rain could 
not beat in over the crest of the jutting cliff. It haq 


‘but one door, closed by an old tattered goat-hide, into 


which the inhabitants had to crawl on their hands and 
knees, I think, like the Eskimo into their snow-huts or 
igloos, rather than any other form of entrance I can 
liken it to. The only person we saw was a wild man of 
the woods who, with a bow and arrows in his hand and 
the skin of a wild animal around his loins for a breech. 
clout, was skulking along the big bowlders near the foot 
of the cliff. A dozendetermined men inside this cliff- 
dwelling ought to have kept away an army corps, not 
furnished with artillery, altho I doubt if the occupants 
select these caves on account of their defensive quali- 
ties, but rather for their convenience as places of habj: 
tation needing but little work to make them subservye 
their rude and simple wants. My Mexican guide said 
that they would only run away if we visited .the cave, 
leaving a little parched corn, a rough metate or ‘stone for 
grinding it, an unburned olla to hold some water and a 
few skins and, perchance, worn-out native blankets for 
bedding; so I desisted from such a useless trip as getting 
over to their eyrie to inspect it. 

About three months before my first expedftion into 
Mexico I saw a short telegram going the rounds of the 
press that living cliff-dwellers had been seen in the San 
Mateo Mountains of New Mexico, and that as soon as 
thesnow melted a mounted party wou'd be organized to 
pursue and capture them; but I have heard nothing 
from it, beyond the little stir created atthe time, and 
which the finding of any living cliff dwellers anywhere 
would be likely to create. Yet here are people of that 
description, of which the world at large seems to have 
heard almcst nothing. How many there are of them, as 
I have already said, it seems hard totell. We saw at 
least three or four hundred scattered around in the fast- 
nesses of this grand old mountain chain, and cauld have 
doub!ed and probably trebled this if we had made half 
an effort to look for cave and cliff-dwellers alone, along 
and off our line of travel. Let us place them at only 
three thousand in strength, and we would have enough 
to write a huge book upon, giving as startling develop- 
ments as one could probably make from the interior of 
some wholly unknown continent; in fact. moré curions: 
for the public issomewhat prepared for such a’ story by 
the large number of old deserted cliff-dwellings found in 
Arizona and New Mexico, which have often been 
assigned to a people older than the ruins of the ‘Toltec or 
Aztec races. That there is some relation between these 
old cliff-dwellers and the new ones, I think more than 
likely; and | believe that most people who have seen the 
ruins of the former and the habitations and much of the 
life of the latter, as Ihave, would agree with me in this 
view. 

It is advanced as a theory by some able scientists that 
the Apaches came from the far North, and it seems not 
unlikely that they dreve southward or exterminated the 
northern cliff-dwellers, leaving only these here, altho 
numerous beyond belief, of a most curious race gener- 
ally supposed to be extinct. The Pueblo Indians of the 
same locality, by living in larger communities and 
stronger abodes, were better able to resist these Indian 
Northmen, and consequently some of their towns still 
exist; but the old cliff-dwellers, like the new ones, cvuld 
in many cases be cut off from water by a persistent and 
aggressive enemy, such as the Apaches must have been 
then, when just fresh from their northern excursion. It 
is not at all improbable, however, that they drove these 
cliff-dwellers southward until the retreating ones be- 
came so powerful by being massed upon their southern 
brothers that they could resist further aggression, and 
then gave successful battle to their old foes; as we know 
they have been able to do recently when the Apaches 
were doing such destructive work in this part of the 
country. 

It is also argued by some archeologists that a badly 
defeated: people driven from their country by a superior 
force or numbers, and compelled to occupy a new and 
less desiratle tract, will generally reproduce their habi- 
tations, implements of the chase and all other things 
which they may be called upon to construct, in a muclt 
less perfect manner than when in their former country: 
and I have found the cave and cliff-dwellers of the wild 
Tarahumaris in the Sierra Madre Mountains to be, in 
general, less perfect than the cliff-dwellings far to the 
north, as those which I have seen in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Utah and Colorado. Whatever may be the relation 
between the dead and departed northern cliff-dwellers 
and their southern living representatives, it seems to me 
that it would well pay some scientist to devote a few 
years to their thorough study, as Catlin did so well 
among the Sioux, Cushing with the Zufiis, and many 
others L could mention. 

On the Panascos River of the back-bone ridge of the 
mountaing we came to a singular variety of these earth- 
burrowing people, Nearthe crossing were a number of 
huge. irregular bowlders lying at the foot of a high cliff 
from which they had fallen, Under thoge that formed 
cave-lilee recesses were a few Tarahymari cave-dwellers 
looking absolutely comical in their wide-brimmed straw 
hats of coarse grass and their primitive breeoh-clouts, 
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Their skins were so dark-colored that had it not been 
for this white clothing at the two termini, it would have 
peen hard to make thém out in the deep, gloomy caverns 
into which most of them fled upon our approach. 

A recently occupied cave of these strange savages 
could nearly always be told by the stains of ascending 
smoke from the highest point of entrance to the cave, 
If the cave had been abandoned for any length of time 
the beating rain soon wipes out this sure sign of habita- 
tion. We passed alarge number of caves with funnel- 
shaped smoke-stains leading up from the outside, but the 
silence of death surrounded ‘them as if human life had 
never been within a mile of the place; but I have not the 
remotest doubt that there were a dozen or so people in- 
side of them peeping at us from around the dark corners, 
having heard our approach and fled in time to keep well 
outof oursight. Nothing 1s noisier than a Mexican mule- 
packer, and the mountains are always resounding with 
his cries to his lazy, plodding animalsas he urges them 
on; so I cnsidered it very lucky indeed that we saw as 
many of the living cave and cliff-dwellers as we actu- 
ally did, so excessively shy are these poor, timid 
creatures. 

My space is so limited that I will hardly have room to 
give atenth of all the interesting material I gleaned 
regarding these most curious people, so I will close my 
already lengthy article by giving a brief narrative of the 
manner in which I secured the cave and cliff-dwellers 


I brought back with ime to the United States as a result 


of my second expedition into their country. The 
eleven Tarahumaris I have in my party of savages 
are about equally divided among cave-dwellers, cliff- 
dwellers, and what | have called the semi-civilized Tara 

humaris. I adopted the method of bringing a few of 
the latter along as an inducement for the wilder cave 
and cliff-dwellers to come also, and without which it 
would probably have been impossible to induce them to 
leave their country of crags and cliffs. In fact, I had 
had tbree parties of about the sime.size as this, but com- 
posed wholly of cave and cliff-abiding people, disappoint 
me by backing out of their agree ments just about when 
1 was ready to start with them for the United States. I 
might say that two of these parties I never saw, having 
sent special envoys to make my negotiations for me with 
these extremely timid savages. The Jatter of these two 
parties I deeply regretted losing. It was one that a 
Mexican had collected for me on the banks of the Gua- 
jochic River, some sixty to eighty miles from their 
homes, but which, nevertheless, ‘‘ stampeded” when they 
heard 1 was coming to take them to that mysterious and 
semi-mythical land of the United States. This party, I 
was assured, contained the fleetest and most enduring 
* foot-runner” (the word Tarahumari translated means 
*foot-runner”) in all that great land of Tarahumaris. 
That very season he had made one hundred miles in 
eleven hours and twenty minutes in a great racing con- 
test near the Bacochic River, resting but once for half 
an hour in this long run. An American, Mr. Thos. 
Ewing by name, told me that he attempted to run this 
fellow a vuelta—which is six miles straight away and re- 
turn, or twelve miles altogether—Ewing using a horse; 
and altho the white man tried this three times with three 
different horses, the cave-dweller beat him each time to 
the return station. 

It was finally on the advice of Don Francisco Viniagra, 
an aged Mexican gentleman who had lived and traded 
some sixty years among these people, that I adopted the 
me‘hod of bringing a few semi-civilized Tarahumaris 
from their log-cabins to induce the wilder ones to ac- 
company them; and with a result which was perfectly 
satisfactory. 

CHICAGO, ILL, 
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THE STORY OF A LOG COLLEGE. 


BY GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D.D. 











OBERLIN was born in the woods ef Vhio and in the 
midst of astorm. The woods have disappeared, but the 
storm has purified the atmosphere to this day. I can 
hever forget my first impressions upon entering, a few 
years ago, while still a pastor in Cleveland, the quiet, 
Sabbath-looking town. lhad driven from Elyria, eight 
miles distant; the year was budding toward summer, the 
birds in the birches and the pines and the great fatherly 
@aks had been singing us a welcome all the way. Our 
drive brought us into the town aglow, feeling just as 
two hale and eager men would feel on just such a ju- 
bilant spring morning. 

We drove past the neatly painted houses with the 
hedge-fences about them, and marked the absence of rush 
and hurry. Even the faces of those whom we met 
seemed subdued with a boly light. It may have been 
the morning air; it may have been the latent memory of 
Oberlin traditions; it may have been the eyes through 
which we chanced to look in a certain mood; it may 
have beenany of a thousand things; but. certain it is 
that it seemed as tho it would be easier to be good there 
than in any place we had ever visited. And I said to the 
ministerial brother by my side, ‘Tom, this is as near 
Heaven as you'llever get.” And he seemed perfectly 
Satisfied, 

Recently I spent a winter there, and these impressions 
ofthe place were confirmed. Not tbat it possesses.any 
special natural beauty. During most of the year, Ober- 











lin, like Jordan, is‘‘a hard road to trabble, my boys.” 
Rome was famous for its seven hills; and Oberlin is fa- 
mous for its mud. Altho the board walks are always 
miraculously clean, they told me that the clay went 
down seventy-five feet. I only wentdown two feet; but 
it was all lwanted. I was ina Christian town, and for 
the other seventy-three was perfectly willing to live by 
faith. 

But oh, the peace of those Sabbaths! No drunken- 
ness, for liquor cannot be purchased except on a physi- 
cian’s prescription. They were the old-fashioned New 
Enzland Sabbaths, such as we of this generation have 
read of, but seldom seen. And the purity of prayer 
seemed to spread itself through the week. Even the 
small vices gave an unusual pinch at the conscience. 
One felt almost like a criminal, for example, if he went 
up-stairs, after his meat offering and his drink offering, 
for a quiet little burnt offering, even all by himself. It 
seemed as tho he ought to be fumigated, deodorized, be- 
fore venturing out, lest he might contaminate the whole- 
some atmosphere of the place. That atmosphere, by the 
way, is bracing, and as a rule it begins to brace very 
soon in the morning. All hands rise early, and retire 
early. Think of an evening concerc beginning at a 
quarter-past six, and closing at a quarter-past seven! 
The cheeks are painted, free of expense, by the natural 4 
life thus lived. 

This simplicity and earnestness of purpose are the 
outgrowth of movements which are now history. When 
Oberlin was born, “free soil” was a battle-cry, and 
they did not hesitate to sound it. Coupled with it was 
the demand for ‘‘ free men,” and the su-called ‘‘ rebels’ 
from Lane Seminary helped to make it a station of the 
‘‘ Underground Railway.” The two centers of ‘‘ nigger 
abolitionism” were Boston and Oberlin § But freedom 
was in the air and with ‘free soil” and ‘free men” 
they determined there should be ‘free women.” Un- 
til 1841 no woman in the world had received a colle:iate 
degree. Here it was first declared that they who are the 
world’s chief educators, because their school is in the 
home, should have the broadest preparation possible. 
When in 1841 three women graduated from the classical 
course, the history of woman in America began a new 
chapter. 

The town is peaceful enough now, but in those days 
the whole horizon was lit with thunderbolts; and this 
especia'ly, because, not satisfied with ‘free soil,” and 
‘* free men,” and ‘‘ free women,” Oberlin fearlessly faced 
the deadly hyper-Calvinism of those times, and declared 
that there should be ‘free souls.” It is imp ssible for 
us in this day to conceive the thunders which reverber- 
ated from far and near, when President Finney began 
preaching, with the fire of intense conviction, personal 
responsibility, affirming that a man was bound to change 
his own heart. ‘‘I would go,” said a clergyman who 
has lived to understand his folly, ‘‘ fifty miles and back, 
to shut the doors of one of our churches against an Ober- 
lin man.” Another, whose name I might give. said 
before the Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania: ‘*I have 
not had a conversion in my church for three years; but 
I have kept Oberlinism out of it.” And he patted him- 
self on the back, and felt that he was doing God service. 
Those who then fought, simply from day to day, with 
apparently the whole world against them, have seen in 
one generation every one of these causes for which they 
suffered, magnificently triumpbant. And for their fidel- 
ity they are reaping their reward. While I write, seven- 
teen hundred students are assembled in their class-rooms, 
from all over the world. They come with a distinct 
understanding that what they are to receive is a religious 
education: with education in italics, and religion in 
capitals. Oberlin realizes that while ‘‘ knowledge is 
power,” unless sanctified, it may be power for evil as 
well as good. The ever prominent thought is, there- 
fore, that a true education should include knowledge, 
intelligence, character, and the greatest of these is char- 
acter. 

At the same time its scholastic training is thorough 
and practical. No average student will leave Oberlin 
knowing a thing pretty nearly, almost. While there is 
time given for healthful, robust, out-door recreation, 
they want no nonsense, and will have none. The dude 
and the dudene soon find it an uncongenial pasturage, 
and amble off to other fie!ds. Here no triflers need ap- 
ply. ‘‘I want to know,” Thomas Jefferson once wrote 
to his daughter, ‘* not only concerning your progress in 
Spanish and music, but also whether you can darn a 
stocking, make a pudding, and set a hen.” With Ober- 
lin the statesman would have been satisfied; for, if not 
the letter, he would have certainly found here the spirit 
of his requirements. These are some of the facts which 
account for the moral power of this unique university, 
especially when we remember that the town did not 
draw the college, but has been drawn, and therefore 
molded by it. We understand why it is that the vast 
majority of those who have gone out from its walls bave 
been teachers, missionaries and ministers. Its students 
belong to the best class—that is, the middle class; for 
(speaking for the nonce as one of the children of this 
world) society is like a glass of beer: foam on top, dregs 
at the bottom, and the real substance in the middle. In 
Oberlin there are some dregs, but not much foam. 
There is not a spanking team in town. It is emphatical- 


were picked Christians. The university founders and 

their successors have simply endeavored to follow the 

guiding hand of God. And with the establishment of 

such an institution Providence has a great deal to do. 

Repeated offers from prairie-land philanthropists have ap- 

peared, promising large tracts of territory, if some one ac- 

quainted with the secret of Oberlin’s growth would come 

West and establish a similar college at their front door. 

Such offers have been invariably refused. There has never 

been connected with the institution any such thing as 
land speculation. Into their curriculum there has never 
yet been introduced “‘ The Chatauqua Idea,” by which 

certain individuals are enabled to worship the Lord in the 
beauty of three hundred per cent. profit on an old sand- 
hill turned into lots and planted with praises. And 
what is the result of allthis? They are in dire need of 
money; and that is the result. They ought to have a 
million dollars right away, in order to carry forward 

the magnificent work which Providence has so marvel- 
ously placed in their hands. Why do not their alumni 
raise it? Simply because they cannot; and for an obvi- 
ous reason: they are, as a rule, ministers, teachers and 
missionaries, and this conveysthe answer. Their hearts 
are big, their pocket-books are small. But to business 
men who are interested in furthering great movements, 
which have on them the seal of the Most High, 1 speak 
earnestly. Youcan give; and you ought. The profes- 
sors there are living on salaries which would scarcely 
pay the livery bill of some men whose eyes will read these 
words; and they are willing to do so, tho they ought not 
to be expected to. Yet theirs is the missionary spirit, 
and they do not ask for any increase for themselves; 
only for their institution. No; I will change that sen- 
tence. It is not their institution, itfsours. With such 
a history it belongs to the whole country. Shall they 
ask in vain? Ido not believe it. 1 believe the Christian 
men of the North will echo that sentiment, uttered by 
Rutherford B. Hayes at her jubilee seven years ago, 
‘Oberlin carried the flag in the times that tried men’s 
souls; now, in the hour of victory, let Oberlin wear the 
crown!” 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


WHAT IS THE GIST OF SOCIAL DEMO- 
CRATISM? 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








THE results of the election to the German Reichstag 
in January of this year, have drawn astonished attention 
once again to the.despised and persecuted political sect 
known as Social Democrats. And whether, owing to 
the example set by the Emperor or to the overwhelming 
character of the election results, attention is backed this 
time by an interest to learn the inside view of Social 
Democracy, or the view which Social Democrats take of 
themselves. The demand for books at the public libra- 
ries is for standard socialistic writers:polemical brochures 
remaining for the moment in abeyance. 

There were 1,427,323 votes cast for Socialistic candi- 
dates; a number that represents one-fifth of the whole 
voting population of the German Empire. The body of 
military men in active service are excluded from the 
polls, deducting these, or granting that their ballots, if 
given, would fall to the Conservatives, and we still stand 
before the fact of one man out of every five and a quar- 
ter Germans being an adherent of the new doctrine, or 
ready to be reckoned as belonging to the Socialists 

So great as this proportion appears in itself, the 
weight of its significance is much increased by compar- 
ison. The Catholic vote, for instance, is solid through- 
out the country; yet notwithstanding the solidarity and 
discipline of the Catholic party, hitherto the most nu- 
merous in Central Europe, its ballots: fall short of those 
of the Socialists by eighty-seven thousand voices. The 
Conservatives, for their part, possess the advantage 
which the machinations, rewards and depreciations of 
Government can exercise—advantages that are all-pow- 
erful, working as they do through a State Church, a State 
school system, a State judiciary, an extensive bureau- 
cracy and a secretly supported press. The number of 
pure Conservative voices, however, were brought up, 
with all these aids, to less than nine hundred thousand, 
or toa figure that is inferior by half a million to the So- 
cialistic vote. The two other important political fac- 
tions of the National Liberals and the Liberals—the one 
the party of patriots, and the second of the industrial 
world, came each short of the Socialistic number of 
voices by a quarter of a million. Neither the Feudal 
(Conservative) nor the Capitalistic (Liberal) propaganda 
has the hold on Germans which the strange doctrines of 
Socialism have begun to exercise. 

The Liberals, or Fretssinniye, have been considered 
hitherto the enemies that threatened the old and exist- 
ing order of things. They advocate the English political 
and economical practices of parliamentary government 
and free competition. decrease of the influence of the 
throne and increase of self-help. The Socialists are 
French by mental origin, They favor centralization of 
political power and distribution of wealth from this po- 
litical center. The Liberal isan advanced party, taking 
home, or the present German ways, as a standard. The 
Socialists are advanced, taking universal practices for a 
criterion. Q 
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of the English nation; the Socialists, the new experi- 
menting going on in all madern nations. Whereas the 
German local term for the Liberals is *‘ Manchester 
man,” the Socialists are identified with the agitators of 
the ‘social question” everywtere. Both parties em- 
body discontent; but while the dissatisfaction of the 
Liberals turns against the State ministers, that of the 
Socialists is felt against society. They see England and 
America enjoying the laws, the attainment of which 
the Liberals set as their ain, without beholding an effi- 
cient alleviation of social misery in those constitutional 
States. Socialism embraces most of the Liberal doc- 
trines, so far as they are political; to this portion of its 
program belongs the title ‘‘ Democratism,” which com- 
poses one-half of its compound designation. It rejec's 
wholly, however, the Liberal economical tenet of com- 
petition of capital. In p ace of capitalism it substitutes 
a new industrial system, not absolutely new, perhaps, 
since every State shows scattered examples of its work- 
ings, but new as a predominant factor in industrial life. 

In most platforms of the party, both these two classes 
of demands for reform, the political and industrial, are 
intermixed, and are mingled largely besides with social 
questions. Thus the resolutions of the Social Demo- 
cratic Congress in Gotha, in 1875, ran, for instance, as 
f llows: 

“1. Universal, equal, direct right of election and voting, 
with secret and compulsory balloting of all citizens from 
their twentieth year of age on, and for ali elections in the 
State and community. The date set for elections must fall 
on a Sunday or holiday. 

**2. Direct legislation through the people. The final de- 
cision on war or peace through the people. 

“3. Universal military duty. Militia in place of a stand- 
ing army. 

“4. Abolishment of all the exceptional laws, viz: the 
laws against the press, against clubs and against mass 
meetings, and of all laws whatever that tend to sup 
press the free utterance of opinions, free thinking and free 
investigation. 

“5. Jury system. Justice gratis. 

“6. Universal and equal education of the whole people. 
Compulsory education. Instruction gratis in all the State 
schools (universities and colleges as well as in the primary 
schools). Religion to be declared a private matter. 

“7. The utmost extension of political rights and liber- 
ties in the lines of the above-mentioned demands, 

“8. Asingle increasing incone tax for the State and 
community, in place of all other existing taxes, especially 
of the oppressive indirect taxes. 

“9, Freedom to form unions, 

“10 Introduction of a normal working day. Prohibi- 
tion of Sunday labor. 

“11. Prohibition of the employment of children and of 
women in industries that are weakening to their health 
and morals. 

**12. Legislation for the protection of the life and health 
of workingmen. Sanitary supervision of laborers’ dwel 
lings. Supervision in mines, factories, mills, shops and 
workrooms, by officials that workers elect. 

“18. Regulation of prison labor. 

“14. Self-management of the treasuries of workingmen’s 
clubs and insurance uni :ns.”’ 

The resolutions drawn up in later congresses vary from 
the Gocha platform in some details and s:ow additional 
¢ auses; so also do the “‘ proclamations” which the elec- 
tions bring forth at periods, lo: al copies of which have 
been thrown inte my house door in Dresden, Berlin and 
Lower Silesia, or which I have been at the pains of col- 
lecting. There are in a'l Social Democratic programs, 
however, certain recurrent, invariable demands, and 
these demands, which may be taken as the gist of the 
whole, are the following : 


“1, A legal working day for each kind of labor. 

“2. Committees of workingmen for proposing all laws on 
labor. 

“3. International arbitration about protective labor laws, 

“4, Abolishment of Sunday work, and the work of females 
and children in mills and factories. 

“5. Annulment of all exceptional laws. 

“6. Abolishment of standing armies. Militia services. 

“7. One, the same, free instruction in all institutions of 
learning. 

“8. Abrogation of all taxes, save a single, universal in 
come tax, to be levied in ratio to the wealth of the indi- 
vidual. 

“9. Indemnification from the State to innocent prisoners 

“10. Reform of the judiciary according to, Republican 
patterns; free justice. 

“11. A free press and right of holding mass meetings. 

“12. Workingmen’'s unions with State help. 

**13. Common possession of the instruments of labor and 
of the sources of wealth. : 

“14. Organization and distribution of the nation’s labor 
aud wealth.” 


Of these reforms, as we instantly discover, several 
are requirements of the public weal which Americans 
have long fulfilled under the unexciting and unrevolu- 
tionary watchwords of u ility, justice or common sense. 
Such are those of sections 5. 9, 11, and a portion of sec- 
tion 10, or the demands fora free press and the right of 
meeting in mass, for the indemnification by the State of 
the innocently imprisoned, for the annulment of laws 
meant to strike particular factions and for the disestab- 
lishment of the common judiciary. The existing laws 
against Social Democrats, are an instance of the * ex- 
ceptional laws” under consideration. 

The Prussian edict of last year, making it obligatory 


. 





upon every candidate for a position in the (royal) judici- 
ary, to be in possession of at least five thousand thalers, 
serves likewise as an example of the present monarchical 
administsation of the judiciary, and can be used, at the 
same time, as an aid in comprehending what quality the 
factors have been like, that led to the demand contained 
in section 7. The impecunious are practically excluded 
from high positions, since high instruction and high 
office depend on the possession, not of natural capacity 
but of money. 

The demand for the abolishment of the standing army 
and for its replacement by a militia, follows the Swiss 
system in its details, and is accompanied often by a 
clause delegating the final decision on war to the people, 
who do the fighting and pay the costs. 

Of the remaining sections, those belong to the mixed 
category of social and industrial reforms, which treat 
of regulating the duration of work, restricting youthful 
and female labor and labor on Sundays. The notion 
that influences their formulation in Germany is the 
same as the notion elsewhere, or that the introduction of 
the use of modern machinery, dispensing as it does with 
a large number of hands, must be made good again by 
limiting the time of labor. A suecession of hands must 
be brought about, or the necessity created for employ- 
ing more hands at one time, by shortening the work of 
each. 

Section 8 is a demand for international arbitration 
about protective labor laws, and its fulfillment has been 
a'tempted recently in Berlin, by most of the great States 
of Europe. At this same Berlin Conference the princi- 
ple set up in the second section was recognized by the 
French Government, in the appointment of a working- 
man as one of its delegates. The establishment of a 
legal working day, the Socialistic aim formulated in 
section 1 is become, on its part, an open question, both 
freely discussed and fought for. 

The abrogation of all taxes save a single, universal 
income tax, to be levied in an increasing ratio, accord- 
ing to the wealth of individuals, is a doctrine that has 
been upheld by too many political economists of other 
schools or of no school, to be dwelt upon as a peculiarily 
Social Democratic one. The stress laid upon it in Ger- 
many can be traced, perhaps, to theimiaunity of foreign 
and other speculative investments from taxation, or to 
the immunity of just the sort of property which the 
rich man mest owns. 

What remains of the program of Soeial Democracy 
is the last sections. These three contuin the clauses of 
its creed, which are revolutionary in the eyes of the 
world as w llas in the eyesof Germany. Section 12 de- 
mands the establishment of workingmen’s unions with 
State help; and the following sections promulgate the 
principles on which industry should be carried on. 

** As to the production of wealth, they maintain that per- 
sonal requirements, made known through public channels, 
could be best satisfied by labor applied to public re 
sources; while as to the distribution of wealth, they main- 
tain that each should share according to the work he has 
actually done.” 

The first proposal to be urged with great insistency 
under the section advocating common possession of the 
instruments or labor ani of the sources of wealth, was 
that of the purchase of all coal and iron mines by the 
State. The Westphalian strikers, a body of two hun- 
dred thousand men, transcribed this demand, which 
was made by their delegates at Berlin in July, 1889. An- 
other proposal that has been put into definite shape, 
and has obtained some adherence, popularly concerns 
the distribution of dominion or crown lands, and the 
purchase of private manorial lands, according to the 
example of the Russian Government in South Russia 
for division into farms. 

Capitalism seems fair; but free competition began un- 
evenly, ‘ ocialists declare, since the privilege of buying 
machines—the greatest artificial source of wealth—fell 
to men who already possessed wealth enough to buy 
them. The aid of the State is demanded, therefore, in 
organizing workingmen’s unions for the acquisition of 
machinery. 

The office of Socialism is to assume the predominant 
place held by the principles and practices of Capitalism, 
just as Capitalism usurped those of Feudalism. Feudal- 
ism is not exterminated but overborne. ‘Under the 
new régime, room will be left for private enterprise; the 
rule, however, will be that of public organization.” 
Just as a minor number of capitalistic practices were in 
vogue amidst the universal predominance of feoffry and 
monopolies, so do Socialists now discover numerous ex- 
amples of more or less perfect Socialism during the 
sway of capitalism, and nowhere more than in Germany 
—a circumstance, perhaps, which accounts {or the prev- 
alence which this new doctrine has obtained there. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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G. F. Watts, R. A., has been at work for five years 
upon a piece of sculpture which he intends to represent 
‘Vital Energy.’”’ It is the gigantic figure of a man mounted 
upon a horse, and the model is being made in plaster in the 
garden of Mr. Watts’s house, being so arranged beneath a 
shed that it can be run out upon rails in fair weather to be 
worked upon, and when it rains can be run back out of the 
wet. The statue is so large that the top of the sculptor’s 
head does not reach half-way up the horse’s leg whep he 
stands in front of jit, ‘ ‘ 





WHAT DO THE TURKS DRINK? 


BY ALBERT L. LONG, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN ROBERTS COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE above question caught my eye asI looked over g 
recent issue of a highly esteemed and influential weekly, 
I was naturally curious to know the connection in which 
the question was raised. Having had some opportunity 
of knowing the answer to the conundrum (for such jt 
seemed to me at first), I was interested to see what 
answer would be given by the questioner himself, | 
went back accordingly tothe beginning of the article, 
and I was there surprised to find the opinion seriously 
expressed that ‘‘the best way to curb intemperance” was 
to “‘ accept the Mohammedan faith.” 

I read on further and I learned that 

“ During a recent visit to the East, nothing so surprised 
the Spectator as to find Constantinople . as free from 
any evidence of Rum’s ruin as if the distillation of alcoho} 
were a lost art.”’ 

Also that 

‘* Mohammedanism has made Constantinople, which is 4 
cosmopolitan center, with a population probably equaling 
that of New York, the most temperate city in the world, 
without a liquor saloon, without a wine shop, without a 
tipsy man in its streets, without a drunkard (unless an 
imported one), without a taste for alcohol in any form; 
and consequently without any of its attendant miseries and 
extravagances.”’ 

Now as to this statement I know at least one old resi- 
dent of this highly favored city who, were he to pass one 
day without seeing any of the above-mentioned things 
which the observant Spectator during his whole visit 
here did not see, would be as greatly surprised as was 
the Spectator himself. I have no doubt the Spectator 
wasan intelligent observer of what he did see and took 
in at their full value the various statements made to 
him by his guide; but I am much more surprised at 
what he did not see than at what he saw. How any one 
whose specialty is that of a spectator could land froma 
steamer in the harbor of Constantinople, find his way to 
a hotel and thence to the bazars, without seeing some 
of those very things which he says he did not see isa 
marvel beyond my comprehension. 

I have become accustomed to extravagant statements 
made by a certain class of tourists in their correspond- 
ence, and I am somewhat ‘callous to their inaccuracies. 
The scene changes so rapidly that the cerebral impres- 
sions become confused and accuracy of detail is often 
sacrificed to the necessity of spice and novelty. Whena 
distinguished clergyman in his correspondence asserted 
that during his visit to this city on a Friday he had fol- 
lowed His Majesty, the Sovereign of the country, into 
the mosque and, kneeling on the same carpet with him, 
had repeated the invocation to the one God, I did not 
feel moved to say anything. I felt sure that there was 
a hallucination somewhere, either in the mind of the 
writer or in that of the printer who had published such 
an absurd impossibility. It carried its own refutation 
with it. It is also quite true that one may pass through 
a city as a tourist and not see a great many things which 
may nevertheless, vulgarly speaking, be directly under 
his eyes and nose. But when such negative testimony 
is employed in unfair criticism of Christianity I feel im- 
pelled to speak out. I cannot understand why good 
men like Canon Taylor and others cannot sufficiently re- 
buke unworthy Christian professors and degenerate 
churches without extolling Islamism to such an extent 
as to give the impression to the reader that in their esti- 
mation the latter as a system is preferable to Christian- 
ity. 

As to the plain fact of intemperance, while I would 
not deny but would thankfully admit that there is less 
intemperance here than perhaps in any large European 
city, lam ready to prove to any interested friend that 
intemperance is at the present day the curse of this 
city, and that not only among the native Christian, the 
Jewish and the foreign population, but among the Mos- 
lem population also. 1n saying this I do not charge the 
Mohammedan religion with inculcating intemperance. 
It does not encourage intemperance, at least in drinking. 
What is claimed is simply this, that Spectator is mis- 
taken in asserting that Mohammedanism has shown it- 
self superior to Christianity as a means cf curbing in- 
temperance and of restraining men from the vice of 
drunkenness. The fact is that about the same class of 
people among the Moslems fall victims to intemperance 
as among the inhabitants of New York, Paris or Lcndon. 
Among the victims of the Demon of Drink are to be 
found some mechanics, some (but not many) day labor- 
ers, porters, etc., some lawyers, judges, doctors, scribes 
and fast young men by the score, all claiming to be good 
Moslems. 

Not long ago, meeting a friend who is a high Moslem 
dignitary and regarded with great veneration by all the 
neighborhood, I observed bis fingers were bandaged and 
asked the cause, The old man told me with evident cha- 
grin and sorrow that two of his fingers had been very s¢- 
verely bitten by his youngest son while suffering from 
delirium tremens. He begged me to seek some oppor- 
tunity of saying something to the youth to try and dis- 
suade him from yielding to his appetite for drink. 

Quite recently I was called up in the night by a good- 
hearted Turkish neighbor woman, who begged me “ for 
the love of God” to come and try to save the life of her 
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gon, a young married man, who had in a drunken fit, 
out of bravado, swallowed a heavy dose of poison, and 
was in fzarfulagony. I went and administered the an- 
tidote in time to save his Vife. I administered, also, a 
temperance lecture, the effects of which were manifest 
in his conduct for a whole month. 

One evening this winter a well-dressed young Turkish 
woman, whose face was bandaged as well as veiled, ap- 
plied to me at my house for help. Drawing her to the 
light and removing the bandage, I found her eyes almost 
closed and her face a mase of bruises. 

I said to her: ‘‘ Have you fallen and hurt yourself?” 

She replied: ‘‘ No, my husband did it with his tists.” 

“What a brute be must be !” I exclaimed, indignantly. 

Quickly, like many another woman in like circum- 
stances has done, she spoke up with an apologetic tone: 

“Do not call him that, sir. Heis not a bad man when 
he is sober. Only when he is drunk he is like a mad- 

I washed and dressed the poor woman’s wounds, I 
could not help after all admiring her womanly defense 
of her drunken husband. I gave her what consolation I 
could, and telling her, just as 1 expect Spectator would 
have told her, tokeep out of her husband s way when he 
was drunk, and, above all, never on any account to touch 
liquor herself, I sent her away. 

The next day after the above occurrence a young mar- 
ried woman, whom | had known asa girl, came to me 
to get some medicine for her baby. As she went out I 
said to her : 

“You ought to be very thankful to God who has given 
you a good, sober husband, who looks well after you and 
your little one, and does not beat you like some I know 
of.” ; 

The young thing looked up, and smiling said, with art- 
less simplicity: 

“Oh! my husband gets drunk, too, very often; but 
when he is drunk he is justlike a lamb. He never makes 
me afraid of him.” 

The above incidents are from my own personal expe- 
rience. I give them simply to show that human nature 
is the same in Constantinople as in New York, and that 
while the Turks are certainly no worse than others in 
the matter of drunkenness, they are certainly not angels, 
nor need any one think of giving up Christianity and 
trying Islamism to keep men sober. 1 could add to these 
incidents almost indefinitely. I could tell of a widowed 
mother, once wealthy, begging me for advice how to keep 
her littleremaining property out of the hands of herson, 
who is squandering it in drink. I could t ll of a noble 
military officer, personally known to me,who, at the risk 
of his own life, refused to hang two innocent men, who 
without a trial had been condemmed by a drunken 
Pasha to be hung immediately. And soon through all 
ranks and conditions of life. I repeat strong drink is 
the curse to-day of the Moslem as well as the Christian 
inhabitants of Turkey. 

But to return to the article in question. Toward the 
close of his observations Spectator asks the question, 
“What, then, do the Turks drink?” After describing 
the coffee, lemonade, lime-juice, etc., he makes the fol 
lowing astounding disclosure: 

“ Another drink to which the Turks are partial is a prep- 
aration of mastic, which is said to be injurious if taken 
to excess; but it contains no alcohol, and a tiny glass of it 
before a meal is an excellent and apparently healthful ap- 


Upon reading this I could not avoid the suspicion of 
some huge joke being attempted. But certainty no one 
would joke wpon so serious a matter. Spectator him- 
self may be not only surprised but also pained to learn 
that all the cases of drunkenness above alluded to were 
caused by the use of this seif-same ‘‘ mastic” which he 
guarantees to contain no alcohol, and recommends to 
his readers as an ‘‘ excellent and apparently healthful 
appetizer.” He seems to be utterly ignorant of the fact 
that this ‘‘ mastic,” which pleased him so much, not, let 
us hope, from its inherent qualities, but because of its 
being the favorite drink of his newly found friends, just 
as Lincoln wanted to.get a supply of Grant’s liquor—this 
‘“‘ preparation,” said 10 be injurious if taken to excess, 
but containing no alcohol, is alcohol itself. Its chemical 
name is propylic, or tritylic alcohol, the third of the 
series of alcohols of which methylic alcohol or wood 
spirit is the first, and ethylic alcohol or common spirits 
of wine is the second. It is, undoubtedly, much more 
intoxicating and much more injurious to health than 
common alcohol. Its common name is rakkee, but its 
name ‘‘ mastic” is given on account of the gum mastic 
with which it is flavored and which is precipitated as a 
white resinous powder upon the addition of water. It 
is inflammable like any alcohol. 

The religious prohibition is generally understood by 
the Moslem population as being directed only against 
wine, That is regarded as an infidel drink, and, altho 
diunk stealthily by many young Turks, is not generally 
considered the proper thing for Turks. 

Rakkee, or ‘‘ mastic,” however, is a common drink, 
and onein whicn men of all religions, Christian, Jew 
and Mohammedan, can lay aside their differences and 
get gloriously drunk together in less than half the time 
possible with any other liquor known in this country. 
When exhilaration, conviviality, ‘‘ Dutch courage” .or 


Greek or Jew, he would consider it a stupidity to fill up 
the stomach with the native wine when the object can 
be quickly and surely accomplished by the use of a 
comparatively small quantity of this ‘excellent ‘and 


healthful appetizer.” If the Prehibition party in the 

United States will agree to permit free importation, 

sale and use of this healthful beverage to the exclusion 4 
of all other liquors, they will sweep the country at the 

next election. 

It must be, then, that our friend, during his recent 

visit to the East, was victimized by his crafty dragoman, 

who, wishing to indulge his own bibulous propensities 

at the expense of his employer, quieted Spectator's 
temperance scruples with the assurance that this 
‘* preparation” contained no alcohol, and being, more 

over, the drink used by his amiable Turkish friends 
must be all right, and so persuaded him to try it for 
himself. While with some persons its free use, it is 
said, sometimes causes them to see double, it seems in 
this case to have had the contrary effect and to have so 
obscured Spectator’s vision as to prevent him from 
seeing the half of what he ought to have seen. 
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AT the late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Boston, a Lutheran clergyman was invited to deliver an 
address on our ‘* Debt and Duty to the Immigrant Popu- 
lation.” In speaking of the large number of evange ‘ical 
and devout Christians who come here from the northern 
countries of Europe, he took occasion to utter a protest 
against the sectarian propagandism which, under the 
pretext of evangelizing communities that have had a 
much more thorough religious culture than is enjoyed 
by the greater portion of our native element, is intent 
mainly upon alienating these people from their mother 
Cburch and using them as choice material for the up- 
building of other Churches. 
This protest, it appears, commanded some attention, 
especially among the Congregati nal clergymen of Bos- 
ton: and the worthy Secretary of the Alliance has in- 
formed the speaker that the matter was taken up in 
their ministerial association, and a desire voiced to be 
furnished with the facts which called forth this deliver- 
ance. The facts were about to be collated, in the hope 
of finding a suitable vehicle, like THE INDEPENDENT, 
through which to spread them before the public, when 
the Home Missionary number of the Advance appeared. 
The outlines and the arguments presented in it by the 
Rev. M. W. Montgomery for an extensive campaign for 
the c:pture of our ‘‘ Scandinavian brethren,” and the 
similar paper of the Rev. M. E. Eversz, proposing the 
same sort of a crusade with respect to our ‘‘ German 
brethren,” render the publication of individual facts, so 
far as they concern the Congregationalists, altogether 
superfluous. Many of the facts could, besides, doubtless 
be explained away or contradicted; some would draw 
the tears from Congregational eyes as they have from 
Lutheran; and all together they would present an un- 
scemly spectacle to the Church and to the world, espe- 
cially in these days when there is a universal yearning 
for a closer fellowship among the different denomina- 
tions, and the Saviour’s prayer for the union of his fol- 
lowers is on every lip. Possibly tho when we offer that 
prayer we mean respectively ‘‘ that they all may be one” 
with us. 
Mr. Montgomery frankly announces that the plan of 
the Congregationalists for appropriating the Scandina- 
vian element embraces not only a special department in 
the Home Missionary organization, but also a Scandina- 
vian department in college and seminary, a Nurwegian 
paper and a training school in Norway. Now let us look 
at the arguments by which heseeks to justify this work. 
After the most cursory reference to the duty of reaching 
all classes with the Gospel, and to the Saviour’s com- 
mand to this effect, he proceeds to emphasize the more 
forcible considerations of the superiority of the material 
and the immense advantage which will accrue to Con- 
gregationalism from itsappropriation. ‘‘ The Scandina- 
vians are already Protestants; some are Christians; 
most are favorably inclined to religion.” ‘‘Only a few 
are skeptical; none are Roman Catholics; a little mis- 
sionary help will do great things for such a people.” 
**These people are so well disposed already.” ‘They 
are most impressible during their first year in this coun- 
try,” that is, they have more of religious susceptibility 
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and Christian character when they come, fresh from the 
spiritual associations of their churches in the father- 
land, than after they have been here a while and fallen 
into the stream of worldliness and godlessness in their 
new surroundings. They appear on their first arrival 
to yearn for the ordinances, having never in their lives 
been without them, just as the good Christian people of 
our own churches, in removing to the distant West, are 
more anxious to have missionaries come to them during 
the first year of their isolation than they are after they 


All tois is a noble tribute to the hold which the Gospel 
‘That most of 
them are favorably inclined to religion,” is, in fact, say- 
ing more than could be said of any unregenerate Ameri- 


The Christian character with which Mr, Eversz credits 
the German population does not fali below that given by 
Mr. Mongomery to the Scandinavians. He speaks of 
‘*the power of the Gospel over the German heart.” ‘* No 
signs of frivo ity, of superficia'ity, of skepticism, or of 
the lack of a conscience there.” But there is a marvelous 
‘* sense of duty.” ‘‘ It takes longer to win a German than 

. -but when he is won he sticks and is worth ten of the 
others.” ‘‘Ask your business men by which nationality the 
percentage of losses through failure to pay is smal est? 
You wi:l often hear, It is the German.” We are given a 
story of the phenomenal honesty and sense of honor that 
characterize this Saxon stock. And Mr. Eversz goes 
farther than Mr. Montgomery in ascribing this high 
standard of morals to previous religious culture. 
The centuries of religious training, however de- 
fective in some aspects”—as viewed by Congregation- 
alists—‘‘ have not been without results.” ‘*‘ You may 
presume on a knowledge of evang: heal truth witn the 
German, which is not aiways safe to assume with other 
people.” ‘* Down deep in the German heart, covered up 
it may be by the influences of the New World, may be 
found a Gospei seed. 1t only needs the warmth of sym- 
pathy and spiritua: life to quicken it into growth. ‘the 
cen uries of the Catechism h ve not ali been aloss.” 
No doubt this is precious material out of which tu con- 
struct Congregational churches. Your superintendents 
show an appreciative recognition of the attributes of 
Christian character, as well as of its sources. ‘hose 
who have had from their childhood most of tue Gospel 
show in their lives its fullest fruitage. Hence they go 
on to speak of the value of this material to the ( ongre- 
gational body. ‘‘It pays to reach ahelping hand tosuch 
people. ‘hey are a good investment. Missionary funds 
should be placed where they do the most good.” ‘‘ They 
will quickly become our co-workers in carrying forward 
all missiouary work. Nearly one-half of the $8,586 sent 
to the American Board for the sufferers by famine in 
Turkey came from poor Swedish Christians in response 
to a single call.” Not only will they return mouey into 
the Church’s treasuries, but ‘‘soon they wilil give us 
double-tongued missionaries and means to support 
them, and many gifted preachers for American pulyits. 
By helping them we multiply our co-workers.” ‘This isthe 
one telling argument to which both these articles reduce 
themselves. They will furnish invaluable sinews of war 
to the Congregational army, even bringing reinforce- 
ments to their native pulpit. Work among the Germans 
will produce the same ‘‘ magnificent result.” ‘* Some of 
them are prominent business men, who give liberally.” 
‘* Wien a little handful, who could raise but $500 on 
the first circulation of the subscription paper, raises and 
pays $7,000 within the first year, we need not feel dis- 
couraged.” This, it strikes us, is somewhat in advance 
of St. Paul’s missionary principles. He could say: ** I 
seek not yours, but you.” These superintendents prac- 
tically ray: ‘‘ We seek yours «nd you.” 

Their two articles are as suggestive by their silence on 
several points as their utterances are significant. While 
constrained to admit the knowledge and power of the 
Gospel which these foreigners already exemplify, there 
is a singular omission'to state how it comes that ‘ these 
people are so well dispose { already,’’and have an unu- 
sual ‘- knowledge of evangelical truth.” We are struck 
with the coincidence of the two articles on this point. 
Can it be a part of the plan of campaign to keep the Con- 
gregational masses in ignorance of the fact that these 
foreigners are already en ightened Christians and mem- 
bers of Evangelical Churches? Reference is indeed 
made by Mr. Eversz to *‘ centuries of the Catechism”; 
but from his statements as well as Mr. Montgomery’s, 
one would suppose that neither of them has any know]l- 
edge of t..e Lutheran Church, which with its Scriptural 
creed, its world-famed religious instruction of youth 
and its devout and reverential usages, is the spiritual 
mother of these excellent people. 

Almost every Swede and Norwegian who has any re- 
ligious principle isa member of the Lutheran Church, 
and the great majority of Protestant Germans are either 
Lutherans, Reformed or United; that is, members of the 
Prussian State Church. hut care seems to be taken to 
have this certainly not unimportant fact kept from the 
pubiic. 

In the same line with this omission, there is a studied 
ignoring of the fact that th: se Scandinavian and German 
‘* brethren,” on arriving here, are as rapidly as possible 
sought out by their kinsmen in faith and blood, and sup- 
plied with the ordinances of theGospel. Mr. Ever+z has 
discovered that the Methodists have engaged successfully 
in this work, and that v ith a membership of 50,000, they 
can reach, perhaps, 1,000,000 of Germans; but “the 
other five and a half mitiion Germans,” who is to save 
this vast mass, unless the Congregationalists assume the 
responsibility? While he tells us of the Methodist work 
‘‘ beginning about the beginning of this century,” he 
knows apparently nothing of a body of Lutherans that 
bezan but half a century ago, and now numbers 2,000 
congregations and 400,000 communicants, and has at 
present nearly 1,000 candidates for the ministry in vari- 
ous stages of preparation. He knows apparently noth- 
ing of other Lutheran bodies, occupied almost exciusive- 
ly in ministering t6 the foreign element, and having in 
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among their own “‘ brethren” by the English Lutherans, 
by the Reformed, and by the vigorous organization of 
the United or Evangelical Church, which alone has at 
least 100,000 in its fold. 

So, too, Mr. Montgomery speaks as if he were in total 
ignorance of the noble Christian Church life of the Nor- 
wegian, Swedish and Danish Lutherans. He has not 
one word about their 800 earnest, self-denying, progres- 
sive ministers, their 2,500 congregations, and a quarter 
of a million communicants, scattered from Maine to 
Oregon. If these two gentlemen will spend a few 
months in acquainting themselves with the work which 
the Lutherans are doing all over the West, they will be 
able to draw a yet more glowing picture of the excellent 
moral and Christian characteristics by which these peo- 
ple are distinguished. They may indeed nit even then 
deem it politic to tell their constituents of the extent 
and character of Lutheran missionary work among 
Lutheran foreigners; but they can at least see for them- 
selves that the most discouraging obstacle which a body 
of zealous Evangelical pastors complain of, is the deter- 
mined effort of some wealthy denominations to appro- 
priate to their use the material which, by every consid- 
eration, belongs to the Lutheran Church. 

A recent report of the Connecticut Home Missionary 
Society was not as guarded on this point as are Messrs. 
Montgomery and Eversz; for in speaking of the number 
of Swedish congregations that had been organized, it 
told openly that one of them drew its members princi- 
pally from the large Swedish Lutheran Church of the 
place. 

How Congregationalists can, as a body, sanction this 
business isa mystery to one who is acquainted with 
their liberal principles and their glorious history. The 
mystery is deepened when one hears such reports of 
spiritual destitution in Vermont and New York, as start- 
led the late Evangelical Alliance, reports which show 
that the missionary zeal of the Congregationalists could 
find an outlet nearer home, under the shadow of their 
great churches and institutions. 

The Baptists justify themselves in work of this char- 
acter by the plea that these foreign ‘‘ brethren” are not 
baptized, and Christ’s command is that they be baptized. 
The Methodists are not yet quite free of the sentiment 
once expressed by an aged Methodist lady to the writer: 
‘* The Lutherans are an excellent Christian people. Such 
good neighbors. If only they were converted”! But 
what justitication do the Congregationalists offer fora 
crusade, which has all the indications of a predatory raid 
into the communion of a sister denomination? 
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THERE are now eight new Senators. The number is 
all gathered in—North and South Dakota, Montana and 
the State of Washington. Everybody says, How do the 
new Senators look? Are they extremely Western? Iif 
you talk to one of the Eastern Senators, who has been 
nere for a good while, he looks .a little reserved and 
scarcely answers at first. ‘hen, if you act as if you 
really wanted to know what he thinks, he says: ‘* Well, 
they will know more at theend of a year or two than 
they do now about the way in which business is done in 
their National Legislature.” 

that means a certain sort of impatience with the new 
hands, and a hope that they will get broken in pretty 
soon. ‘Lhey are men who are born and educated in the 
Eastern part of the country, but who have gone West 
as young men and become Westernized to a great de- 
gree. ‘ihat means they are used to jumping at things 
with great force and having them done at once. ‘Lhe 
deliberation, the time necessary to get at all sides of a 
question which comes up, the necessity of looking at a 
bill as the whole country will look at it, is something 
which has never entered into their ways of doing busi- 
ness before, and it is irksome. They cannot make them- 
selves stay through the weariness of the session from 
twelve to five or six oclock, especially where there 
was a meeting of a committee at ten or half-past 
ten before that. ‘‘fwo of the new Senators have 
never yet been able to sit through a whole afternoon,” 
said an old Senator, laughing as he spoke; ‘they can’t 
stand it. - But they will get rubbed down in time. 
When they fi.d their constituents growling at them for 
nov looking after their needs, when they find what it is 
to have a * record,’ which can be read of all men, they 
will also tind that they can stay longer and follow things 
more closely. At frst. they will be in the cloak rooms 
smoking « great deal, because the speeches of their 
brethren on the floor are so fatiguing; but by and by 
they will have to sit through a debate because their 
State is interested, then they will learn. Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Pierce are the two most satisfactory members, the 
tirst from the State of Washington, and the other {rom 
North Dakota.” 

When the Senator said satisfactory he meant that they 
took to their breaking in more readily. Besides that, 
they are less indifferent to their compeers, meet them 
with friendliness, and even notice when one is absent, 
and say ¢** Glad to see you back,’ whereas many another 
member does not knuw you have been gone. 








Senator Wolcott, from Colorado, is as unlike his quiet, 
modest, active and thoughtful colleague, Mr. Teller, as 
possible. Mr. Teller was first Senator and then Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the time of President Arthur, and 
then Senator again after that Administration went out. 
He seldom goes into society, and always has a busy, pre- 
Sccupied look, tho he gives you courteous attention if 
you have anything tosayto him. He belongs to the 
Methodist Church and goes there with his dark-eyed, 
handsome wife, and through her attends to many char- 
ities. Mr. Wolcott has that good old name, with Oliver 
for the middle name, and was born and educated in New 
England. He is as fond of horses as if he were from the 
blue grass region, and as fond of doing business 
promptly as a New York banker or a Western commer- 
cialdrummer. He finds the being a Senator not all his 
fancy fondly pictured; but the older men regard him 
favorably and say ‘‘There is stuff in him—wait awhile.” 
The older members of Congress are not all of them mod- 
els by any means to the younger members in the matter 
of manners, cordiality, or a polite disposition to listen 
to each other’s speeches, An old Senator—when I say 
old Ido not mean his years but his term of service-— 
wears a soft hat as frequently as a beaver, but when he 
meets a lady with his soft hat on, he knocks the back of 
his hand against the brim as substitute for raising it, and 
he always looks as if he were worn with the fatigue of 
listening and talking. You can't interest him deeply in 
anything outside of the needs of his State. He is weary 
of everything else, and if you want to interest bim 
you would have first to give him three consec- 
utive holidays that should have no _ business 
even at their doors; by that time he will have 
become rested and have begun to see that there are other 
things in life, and he will take them up with some zest. 

The Senators passed the World’s -Fair Bill last week 
amid a heavy fire of growls that illustrate what | have 
just said, Mr. Vest of Missouri leading off. The nays on 
the final vote were twenty-five, yet the object proposed 
is to celebrate the fact that we were discovered by a de- 
serving, thoughtful sailor four hundred years ago, under 
great difficulties both physical and mental. But the vote 
was as nearly negative as the difference between twenty- 
five and twenty-seven, and was drawn on party lines as 
strictly as if it had been some red-hot politica] measure, 
over which both parties were bound to lock horns. Mr. 
Vest, with his opposition, had a sense of humor which 
tvok tine shape of reading three or four rhymed verses on 
the subject; and then he created laughter in the august 
body of which he is a member, by his extraordinay 
speech, of which I quote a paragraph from the *‘ Con- 
gressional Record,” leaving out the rhymes which pre- 
ceeded it. 

‘*I know, Mr. President, that it is said in a Uhicago 
paper that | have declared as a Senator, that in a con- 
test between Hades and Chicago for the location of this 
fair I would support Hades. Chicago papers never lie, 
and therefore it is necessary for me to say, in a mild and 
not too emphatic way, that I made no such statement. I 
did state, when asked as to what was the popular senti- 
ment of the interior portion of Missouri on this ques- 
tion, that, without having heard from my constituency, 
I felt myself authouized to express the opinion that it a 
popular election were held as between Chicago and 
Hades it would be a very close poll.” 

Here the first laughter came in.. Mr. West went on: 

** As to what my own vote would be I have never de- 
clared that | would support Hades, distinguished as is the 
locality, as against Chicago. Iam inclined to think that in 
such a condition of things 1 should be strictly neutral. 
There is much in common between these two localities. 
The population of Chicago is active, energetic, aggress- 
ive, not troubled by those moral and conscientious con- 
siderations, which we are told in a late interview are ir- 
idescent dreams; and 1 am told that the population of 
Hades is composed of much the same material. Chica- 
go again is full of trusts and monopolies and combines. 
lhe latest authentic information from Hades is that 
they are now forming a trust upon sulphur in order to 
bear the market.” 

And so on. Inanother place be speaks of the proposed 
Exposition as ‘‘a national circus.” Nowhere does he 
give a good reason why we should not celebrate our 
four hundredth anniversary, and he is among the thirteen 
nays that stood against the billfrom beginning to end. 
The only real criticism upon the bill is that they added 
one or two amendments that will sendit back to the 
House before it can be signed by the President. The 
added paragraph—providing for a naval review in New 
York harbor and authorizing the President to invite for- 
eign navies to join with us, but making no appropri- 
ation—isa sample of the way things are done sometimes 
even by a body of men that intends to be thoughtful, con- 
sideraie and perfect in anything it undertakes to do. The 
fact is that a separate bili providing for this review, giv- 
ing money enough for it, and also for the unveiling of 
a statue of Christopher Columbus at Washington, with 
money enough for that, ought to be drawn up and 
ought to pass both houses without any trouble; and if 
either house were to add an amendment it should be to 
provide for the buiiding of a fire-proof wing to the Na- 
tional Museum here, which should be especially devoted 
to collections of matter of all sorts connected with the 
name of Columbus and with other great discoverers who 
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followed him, and the early occupation of the continent 
by the Latin race. 

A member—I shall not say of which branch of Con- 
gress—told me a few days ago that the attempt to intro- 
duce reformed spelling into the Congressional printing 
establishment would not be considered favorably. The 
two committees are afraid to take the lead. The old 
jokes about a Congressman’s spelling would, undoubted- 
ly, be revised and brought out again, and a member of 
the National Legislature at either end of the Capitol 
does not like ridicule—cannot bear it even in so good 
and unpartisan a cause as a change for the better in our 
methods of spelling; they are going to keep up an ap- 
pearance of judicial fairness by giving a hearing to 
people who are opposed to the reform. Mr. Spofford, 
tbe Congressional librarian, well known as a writer and 
student, as well as a learned man, is to speak in opposi- 
tion. He does not like to change our spelling, because 
we shall lose the history of the origin of our words, 
As a student one can see that this is an interesting fea- 
ture, but we have made many changes already, some of 
them not in the interests of phonetic spelling, and a 
language is bound to change in order to fit it to tie 
needs of the people. Why not direct the change into 
the regions of common-sense and our actual needs? 
Language is made for man and noc man for language. 

The President’s evening reception to the Army and 
Navy was very pleasant. The weather was fine, soft, 
and with the trees in front of the White House showing 
their small young foliage, against the gus-iights as car- 
nages drove into the grounds, and stopped at the porte 
cochere, which is large enough to let two enter at the 
same time. 

“** How different life is here from what it is in any 
other city,” said a friend who was tasting it for the first 
time. He said it to some old Washingtonians, and they 
looked at him with a moment’s surprise. 

‘** You have been used to it so long you have fu rgotten 
—but think of it; in what other city is there a set of 
people who calmly open their parlors on certain days in 
each week and shake hands with every one who chooses 
to come in and give him acup of tea. That is what 
Cabinet members and Sehators and the Supreme Court 
and the members of the House do through the season. 
Toen this reception of the President from which we hase 
just come. This is supposed to be limited to a certain 
dezree by invitations, but how small that limitation is. 
There the President and the ladies of the Cabinet stond 
for two solid bours in their best clothes and bow and 
smile and shake hands with the people that come in. 
Their whole house is lighted up and decorated with 
flowers for us, and we stand and look at the distinguish- 
ed ones who float past us in the East room and at the 
pretty girls and the beautiful women—are introduced to 
some of them—oh, it is peculiar to Washington!” 

‘**1t is the shadow of the dome that does it,” said the 
person to whom this was said; ‘political mer must 
know a great many people, so must their wives, that 
prevents society from getting into little circles and 
cliques, and it also necessitates a certain amount of eti- 
quet, because it numbers so many people.” 

‘* Whom did 1 see to-night ?” said the visitor, musing- 
ly; ‘‘ first there was, of course, the President and Mrs. 
Harrison; next them stood Mrs. Morton, with her beau- 
tifully shaped head, and then another lady and another, 
all elegantly dressed, and behind them I felt, tho 1 could 


saw them when we got ‘behind the line’—there was 
Mr. Rusk, the Secretary of Agriculture, and near him 
General Breckinridge, in uniform, and Senator Dawis, 
and then Admiral Jouett, likéwise in uniform, and then 
came along the Chinese legation, and near them stocd 
the Russian Minister, and over a little further were 
some of the Japanese legation, and the Austrian uni- 
form of the military attaché to that legation here, and 
near them a Turk, with his: dark face, hovering by 
two pretty girls, one of them dressed in a Grecian 
gown—I think you said she was Miss Halsted, 
a sister of Mrs. Secretary Noble. Don’t you 
see how bewildering and delightful it was? Then we 
went into the East room, and there it was the same, 
only more. More Senators—there was Wolcott, from 
Colorado, a Yale man as well as myself, and graviiating 
with his six feet of figure toward the handsomest woman 
there—just as he always did; he has grown stout a little, 
but it makes a good foundation for his head and his 
rather noticeable face—and more admirals and captains 
and generals. There is nothing like it anywhere else, 
and it makes me rather proud of my country,” and he 
sank back, laughing, while his friend said: ‘‘ Remember 
what the Englishman said of us—‘ the enormous devel- 
opment of equality in America, the rapid production of 
an immense multitude of commonplace, self-satisfied, 
and essentially shght people ’—is it an exploit which the 
whole world need fall down and- worship? Moderate 
your transports, and remember that we are a dreadful 
commonplace lot.” 

But there was General Schofield, think of that—all 
the memories that go with his name. And who was that 
General Breckinridge, standing in his uniform, with a 
pretty daughter on his arm? I said tohim, remembering 
the two Breckinridges in the House, one frem Arkansas 
and one from Kentucky, ‘‘ How do we come to have 4 





Breckinridge on the right side of the line?” He looked 


not see, were ranks of young ladies and uniforms. 1 . 
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at me a moment, and I glanced at his epaulets. and then 
his face lighted up. ‘‘Oh! well, I was a younger broth- 
er; he being older than I, of course I had no influence 
over him. He would go his own way.” ThenT felt that 
{ had been making myself disagreeable in that crowd of 
smiling, pleasant people: for 1 remembered that the Ar- 
kansas member still smarted under the remarks that 
had been made about his election, whereas 1 had been 
thinking of the Breckinridge from Kentucky, who is 
considered one of the finest men on the Democratic side. 
But it all went in to make up an evening in Washing- 
tor. 








Sine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY PRIZES AND PAINTINGS BY 
TEN AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 








it could hardly be expected that the National Academy 
would be more strict as to the acceptance of work than the 

Salon or the Royal Academy; but if there had been a little 
more severity exercised the Spring Exhibition would have 
been much’ more attractive. As it is, the walls are over- 
crowded, pictures are hung too high and too low, and the 
corridor, which is no place to exhibit paintings in, is full to 
overflowing. Exhibitors are doubtless better satisfied with 
this crowding than isthe carping critic who studies the 
general effect. 

In a former notice of this Exhibition, only the work of 
Academicians and Associates was mentioned; but the work 
of the younger artists must not be ignored. Sixty six 
paintings were entered in competition for the Julius Hall- 
garten prizes of $300, $200 and $100, for the three best pic- 
tures painted in the United States by American citizens 
under thirty-five years of age. The Thomas B. Clarke 
prize of $300 is offered for the best American figure compo- 
sition painted in the United States by an American citizen 
irrespective of age. More than half of the fifty-five com- 
petitors for this prize competed also for a Hallgarten prize, 
and must, therefore, be less than thirty-five years of age. 
Twent-yfive women competed for the Norman W. Dodge 
prize of $300, for the best picture painted in the United 
States by a woman without limitation of age. The last two 
of these prizes are awarded by a committee of the three 
Academicians and two Associates of the Academy who re- 
ceive the highest number of votes cast by the exhibitors. 
With this object in view a blank form is sent to each ex- 
hibitor to be filled up and returned to the Secretary. As 
the result of this vote the committee consisted of J. G. 
Rrown, N.A., Chairman; Francis D. Millet, N.A.; F. S. 
Church, N.A.: Wm. M. Chase, A.N.A.; and Francis C. 
Jones, A.N.A. The awards of this jury were announced 
Wednesday, the 23d of April, the successful competitors 
being Mr. Edmund C. Tarbell, of Boston, and Miss A. M. 
Richards, of Newport, R. L. 

Mr. Tarbell entered two pictures for competition ‘“‘ After 
the Ball,”” which was hung at a disadvantage in the gal- 
lery, and “Girl with Violin.”” As these were entered for 
both Clarke and Hallgarten prizes, it is evident that Mr. 
Tarbell is under thirty-five years of age. Neither of these 
pictures could be called, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
a figure composition. The composition is the slightest 
part of the work. They are admirable single figures very 
effectively done, but with few or no accessories, and, in the 
case of the Prize picture, ‘‘ After the Ball,”’ what accesso- 
ries there are do not seem to belong with the figure. Other 
pictures, such as Mr. Sewell’s “‘ Tale of Troy,” or Mr. Lip- 
pincott’s ‘‘ Love's Ambush”? would seem to fulfill more 
truly the conditions of the prize, tho the simplicity of Mr. 
Tarbell’s composition renders the pictorial effect of his 
painting all the more noticeable. 

The Dodge prize of $300 for the best painting by a woman 
was awarded to Miss A. M. Richards, of Newport, R. L., 
whose picture, a very charming one, by the way, was not 
entered for any prize. if the catalog is to be trusted. The 
catalog states that works in competition for prizes are 
marked with the initial letters of the prizes for which they 
compete. Miss Richards’s picture was not thus marked in 
the catalog, and hence has been counted out, in outside cal- 
culations of prize chances. As Mrs. Sewell won this prize 
in 1888, her work was not eligible for the award, since, by 
a rule that is not altogether unobjectionable, no competitor 
may take two prizes, or a prize of the same class a second 
time. Aside from the work of these two artists, it would 
be hard to pick out any other picture in this Exhibition, 

paintéd by a woman, that could get the start of the artistic 
world and bear the palm alone. 

The three Hallgarten prizes were not awarded. The con- 
ditions of the award require that at least fifty exhibitors 
should vote at the ballot, and that the work should receive 
one third of all votes cast. As only thirty-seven artists 
were present at the meeting the vote could not be taken. 
The bequest requires that if, at any time, the prizes are 
not awarded, the amounts be added to the prizes of the next 
year. Theprizes for next year, under the Hallgarten con- 
ditions, will, therefore, be for $600, $400 and $200. 

The best landscape in the Exhibition was, doubtless, by 

general consensus that of the Academician, Mr. Homer B. 

Martin. Mr. Lippincott’s picture, ‘“‘ Love’s Ambush,” rep- 

resents a young girl who has hidden herself behind the door 

by which her country lover is entering. The picture, tho 
trivial in subject, is well painted. It is injured, however, 
by the brilliant red lining of the box to the adjacent pic- 
ture frame. No such flamboyant colors should be allowed 
in the framing of Academy pictures. 

One turns from the Academy bxhibition to that of the 

American paintings at the American Art Galleries. with a 

sense of rest and relief. Here ten well-known artists ex- 

hibit specimens of their own work, each selecting for him- 
self what, in his own judgment, best illustrates his style 


‘ and he exhibits in this collection twenty-one examples of 


arrangement of his own work. Long enough time was 
taken by the artists to secure many specimen pictures 
which had been sold to residents of other cities. Paintings 
have been thus sent from Brooklyn, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Orange. Chicago, Boston and Pittsburg, while 
many private galleries in New York have lent of their 
treasures that each artist might make a representative 
showing, illustrating different periods of his work. 

The ten artists, following the gallery and catalog ar- 
rangement, are, first, Mr. Frederick Remington, a native of 
New York State, not yet thirty years of age, who has only 
exhibited in the National Academy during the past four 
years. Mr. Remington’s drawings have become well known 
through the magazines. He studied at the Yale Art 
School and at the Art Students’ League, and then traveled 
and studied on the frontier, living with cow boys and sol- 
diers. His drawing is full of vigor and dash, his pictures 
have asuggestion of Buffalo Bill and the Wild West, and in 
the illustrations of Janvier’s romance, ‘““The Aztec Treasure 
House,’ he shows that his studies have not been confined 
to soldiers, cow boys and Indians, but have included Aztec 
antiquities and Mexican dife of to-day. Mr Remington 
delights in strong contrasts of sunlight and shade; he re- 
ceived a silver medal at the Universai Exposition last year, 


his work, all realistic, bold and blood-curdling as a dime 
novel. The contrast between Mr. Remington’s work and 
that of Mr. J. Wells Champney is so abrupt as to be almost 
amusing. Mr. Champney, who has been an Associate of the 
National Academy for the last eight years, was born in 
Boston forty seven years ago. He studied in France under 
Edouard Frere, and at the Antwerp Academy. He exhib- 
its here twenty-three pictures, most of them portraits in 
pastel, showing that peculiar softness and delicacy which 
is characteristic of Mr. Champney’s work. Third in the list 
is Mr. Henry R. Poore,a native of Newark, N. J., who 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy, with Mr. Peter 
Moran in Philadelphia, at the National Academy, New 
York, and under Lumenais in Paris. Mr. Poore, tho a 
young man only thirty-two years of age, bears his blush- 
ing honors thick upon him, having been elected an Associ- 
ate of the Academy in 1888, having received a Hallgarten 
prize at the National Academy the same year, and the fol- 
lowing year the prize of $2,000 at the Fifth Prize Fund Ex- 
hibition, American Art Galleries. Mr. Poore exhibits here 
twenty-four paintings, fourteen of which are lent for the 
occasion by their owners. His work consists, mainly, of 
delineations of animal life, in which he betrays a friendly 
leaning toward man’s noble friend, the dog. 

Mr. Chas. Harry Eaton, Secretary of the American 
Water-Color Society, is represented by thirty-one pictures, 
mostly of Long Island scenery. A number of water colors 
have been included in this collection. Mr. Eaton, who was 
born in Akron, O., forty years ago, records himself as self- 
taught. He received the gold medal of the American Art 
Association in 1888. Mr. Eaton’s fame as a landscape artist 
is well-deserved, and some of his more important thought- 
ful work is here shown to good advantage. 

Fifth in the list comes Mr. Robert C. Minor, born in 
New York fifty years ago. Mr. Minor studied in Paris 
under Diaz; in Antwerp under Van Luppen and Boulanger; 
and, later, in Germany and Italy. He is a member of the 
Society of American Artists and has been an Associate of 
the National Academy for two years. Mr. Minor contrib- 
utes eleven paintings to this collection, which show a wide 
range of subject, including, as they do, evening and morn- 
ing, storm and sunshine, and shore scenery. 

Mr. Carleton Wiggins, the animal painter, was born at 
Turners, N. Y., and is now forty-two years of age. He 
studied at the National Academy, N. Y., and in Paris, ten 
years ago, when he exhibited in the Paris Salon. He first 


was awarded the Gold Medal by the American Art Associa- 


him by their owners. 


England seashore views. 


tion, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Melville Dewey, born in Lowville, N. Y. 


emy, fifteen years ago. Mr. Dewey exhibits but ten pic 


ing,”’ etc. 
The only Academician of the ten, Mr. Francis D. Millet 


ried off the honors of the Academy for two years. Mr 


Prize of $2,000 at the Second Prize Fund Exhibition, Ameri 
can Art Galleries, 1886, and was awarded the Gold Meda 


the Magazine of Art, in which the editorial comment read 
as follows: ' 





nd capability, and each superintending the hanging and 





exhibited in the National Aeademy twenty years ago. He 


tion in 1887. Mr. Wiggins is a faithful worker of growing 
power, as is shown by his “ Evening after a Shower,” whose 
pictorial instinct shows him how to subordinate his sheep 
or cattle to the landscape of which they forma part. He 
exhibits thirty-one canvases, twenty of which are loaned 


The seventh exhibitor, Mr. F. K. M. Rehn, a native of 
Philadelphia, is of the same age as Mr. Wiggins. He 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy, and first exhibited 
at the National Academy twenty-one years ago. Mr. Rehn 
dedicates his brush to the sea and the coast, making a spe- 
cialty in this Kxhibition of twenty-five paintings of New 
He was awarded a prize for 
water-color by the American Art Association in 1885, and 
received the Gold Medal at the Second Prize Fund Exhibi- 


and still on the sunny side of forty, studied in Paris under 
Carolus Duran. He first exhibited in the National Acad- 


tures, but they admirably express his gift of catching pass- 
ing phases of landscape. His titles show this—‘‘The Pre- 
lude of Night,’’ ‘“‘ Passing Shadows,” ‘‘ Mists of the Morn- 


was born at Mattapoisett, Mass., in 1846. He studied at the 
Antwerp school under Van Lerius and De Keyser, and car- 


Millet was made an Associate of the Academy in 1882, and 
became a member three years later. He received the Cash 


by the American Art Association in 1887. Mr. Millet has 
gained a good name as a writer, having used his pen in his 
student days as War correspondent, Since then he has | P®Per- 
continued from time to time his contributions to current 
literature, in the way of descriptive articles and magazine 
stories. One of the ten pictures here exhibited is ‘‘ Rook 
and Pigeon,” whichis engraved in the March number of 


over the details of his work yet he contrives to keep bis cc mpc- 
sitions interesting and broad in style. His‘ Rock and Pigecn,’ 
which we engrave, is one of the best pictures he bas yet exhib- 
ited. It is dramatic in treatment, and tells its story simply and 
intelligently. Its color, save for a certain blackness. is pleas- 
ing, and the smallest detail is rendered with care and ac- 
curacy.” 
Mr. Millet belongs to that small coterie of American art- 
ists who divide their time between the United States and 
England, having studios both in New York and London. 
His work is too well known to need special comment here, 
and so is that of the tenth and last exhibitor, Mr. Wm. M. 
Chase. 
Mr. Uhase, who for solid merit and versatility of genius 
cannot easily be surpassed by any American artist, was 
born in Franklin, Ind., and is forty-one years of age. He 
studied in Indianapolis; at the National Academy, for six 
years in Munich, under Wagner and Piloty, and for a year 
in Venice. He is the President of the Society of American 
Artists, and is looked up to as a final authority in art by a 
large proportion of the art students of the country. He 
was made an Associate of the National Academy two years 
ago. Mr. Chase gave a most interesting lecture or “‘ Valk” 
upon Art before the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy last win- 
ter, in which he answered written questions sent him by 
the pupils. 
His popularity with young artists is well deserved, as no 
one could be more generously helpful or ready with practi- 
cal suggestions for struggling beginners than he. 
Forty-seven specimens of his work are exhibited here, oils 
and pastels, ranging from full-length portraits to small 
sketchy bits of landscape and arrangements of color. 
It has been suggested with more wit than judgment by 
the poly-carping Studio that ‘considering that all but 
three of these exhibiting artists have pictures in the show 
at the Academy it may be thought superfluous in them to 
set up a side show of their own’’; but the attendance at this 
“side show”’ and the carefulness with which students and 
young artists examine the canvases, day after day, proves 
the educatioral value of this Exhibition. A reception day 
in a studio gives the public but a slight opportunity to 
_ Study an artist’s style and methods. This is a grand object- 
_lesson worth several Academy Exhibitions to the young 
student of painting. 
' Newark, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


LIME AND WHITEWASH FOR CLEANLINESS 
AND DISINFECTION. HOUSE CARE. 


RECENTLY the value of lime and of whitewash as disinfec- 
tants has been more fully re-asserted. We quote from a 
recent article as follows: 


* Lime, simple unslaked lime or freshly slaked, has long been 
used in various empirical ways as a Cisinfectant,and some re- 
cent exact studies in regard to its value, show, that for certain 
purposes, it is one of ths most trustworthy of disinfectants. 

* In the early part of the year 1887, Dr. Liborius, of Kronstadt, 
Russia, communicated to the Zeitschrift flr Hygiene, a paper on 
* Investigations into the Disinfecting Power of Lime.’ In sum- 
ming up the results of his experiments he says: ‘An aqueous 
solution of caustic lime of the strength of 0.0074 per cent. of the 
lime, suffices, in a few hours to permanently destroy the typhoid 
bacillus, and 0.1246 per cent. suffices for the destruction ef the 
cholera bacillus. 

**Cholera vouillon cultures containing un abundance of frag- 
ments of coagulated albumen, which offer as unfavorablecon- 
ditions forthe action of the lime as natural cholera dejections 
would, were iikewise completely disinfected by the action of 
0.4 per cent. of pure caustic lime in fragments. 

* Under these unfaverable conditions uhe most effective form 
of the lime was pulverized pure caustic lime, or as a 20 per cent. 
solution (Kaikmilch). 

**In the latter part of last year, in the same journal, Dr. Kita- 
sato, of Tokio. Japan, gave the results of rathera wide range 
of experimental work to determine the action of acids and 
other alkalis upon typhoid and cholera bacilli. As regards the 
action of lime upon the typhoid baci!lus, be found that the ad- 
dition of 0.18 per cent. sufficed tu destroy typhoid bacilli in neu- 
tral bouillon culture, and he concludes that‘ caustic lime is a 
very suitable disinfectant for typhoid anc cholera bacilli, for 
the reasons that it is very effective and very cheap, and is to be 
found everywhere.’ 

**In the early part of the present year, in the same journal, 
Dr. Pfuhl, of Berlin, accepting the work of Liborius and 
Kitasato as showing conclusively that very small quantities 
of lime will destroy the germs of typhoid fever and of chol- 
era, undertook to determine in what torm it is pref- 
erable to use the lime in the disinfection of ty- 
phoid and cholera stools. His experiments with lime in 
lumps proved that, in this form, its action is too slow. He then 
made use of the milk of lime, prepared by slaking one part of 
pure, freshly burned lime, in four parts of water. This gavea 
20 per cent. mixture. This milk of lime, when added in the pro- 
portion of 2 per cent. to typhoid dejections containing the ty- 
phoid bacilli, or to diarrheal dejections sown with the cholera 
bacilli, disinfected them completely. As, however, commercial 
lime is often impure, he recommends that a large enough quan- 
tity of the milk of lime shail be added to the dejections to be dis- 
infected, to render the mixture distinctly alkaline when tested 
with litmus paper. 

“In the Revue D’ Hygiene for this year, Drs. Richard and 
Chantemesse repeat the experimental work which was done by 
Dr. Pfubl, and virtually confirm his results; they also favor the 
use of lime in the form of the watery solution, and found that 2 
per cent. of the 20 per cent. solution was sufficient to disinfect 
the stools of typhoid fever, cholera or dysentery. For the disin- 

- | fection of a vault which has been infected with typhoid stools, 
1 | they advise pouring in the watery solution and stirring to liber- 
ate the ammonia which is evolved until the whole contents are 
distinctly and permanently alkaline as tested with red litmus 


, 


* It would appear, then, from the foregoing experiments, that 
caustic lime is a valuable disinfectant tor typhoid fever stools, 
and the most trustworthy known; for Richard and Chante- 
messe, in comparing itsaction with that of corrosive sublimate 
and chloride of lime, found it much more effective than the 
8 | former, and more3o than even the latter. As a disinfectant, 
unslaked lime must be used in preparing the milk of lime, and 





“It isto Mr. Frank Millet’s credit that tho he never slurs 


this must be freshly pre; are®.or, if kept in a closed vessel, it 
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may be two or three days old. The carbonate of lime, or lime 
which has long been exposed to the air, is worthless. With all 
the various disinfectants offered there is nothing that can re- 
place the spring and fall house-cleansing which involves the 
removal and airing of furniture, the cleansing of floors and 
walls, and the thorough use of whitewash in the cellar and in 
all other parts where it can be well applied. We have had too 
frequent experience of the results of the neglect of proper cel- 
lar and basement cleansing, where dampness, mold and filth 
give results which are felt through every part of what in other 
respects are well-kept houses. Every cellar should from time 
to time be emptied of all its contents and lime wash be freely 
used on all its surfaces. Even the cement floor is often bene- 
fited by acoating. There are so many cellars which sanlight 
never enters that they really need this thorough cleansing each 
month. Now that the spring is at hand we would ucge upon all 
housekeepers the importance of the most thorough attention to 
those parts of the house which are too apt to escape radical 
care, and that the fresh lime be allowed to make the “ sweet 
walls” of which Shakespeare tells us. Weare constantly hav- 
ing our attention directed to outer accumulations of filth. But 
it is the house that is the sanitary unit, and it is to house- 
keeping and house care that we are to look for the greatest ad- 
vances in sanitation.” 

The one thing needing to be emphasized as to all disin- 
fection is, that unless applied with all the details prescribed 
it too often amounts to but little more than a “ quieting 
charm” with which to allay fear rather than control dis- 
ease. Yet if used as we have often directed, and in accord 
with the views of chemists and sanitarians, it is a great aid 
to the limitation of disease. 








Science. 


SomME very interesting experiments have been con- 
ducted by Prof. J. C. Arthur, of the New York experi- 
mental station at Geneva, on the cause of the trouble 
known as the scab in the potato. This has been believed to 
be due to fungus action or to minute insects, the believers 
in neither being able, as Professor Arthur suggests, to give 
any reason for the faith that is in them. The author re- 
minds us that a potato may lie for days exposed to the full 
sun and yet not shrink in the slightest degree. It will re- 
sist the most exsiccating efforts to induce evaporation. He 
finds this to result from the impervious character of the 
thin skin covering the tuber. It is in a delicate layer of 
cork. The cells composing it are flat, in seven or more lay- 
ers, fitting together so closely as to leave no space between, 
and without a trace of the starchy matter so abundant in 
the great mass of the potato tuber. It is the destruction of 
these cells that causes the scab. No trace of fungus growth 
appears through any of the destructive stages, nor is there 
any trace of insect depredation. Just what does bring about 
the destruction of the cells Professor Arthur was not able 
to discover; but it is certainly neither of these influences 
that have been attributed to it. So far as his observations 
went, he found more scab in potatoes where stable manure 
had been employed as a fertilizer than elsewhere. This leads 
him to suppose that it is some chemical element combating 
the water-proof character of the cuticle that causes the 
trouble. Just asin other dermic wounds, the potato has 
the power of healing these by forming new skin under 
that which has been destroyed, by transforming the starch- 
bearing cells to these flat corky ones. This can readily be 
shown by macerating a potato in water when the scab is 
pushed off, and the clear, smooth skin exposed beneath, 





....Some years ago Plateau made experiments which 
showed that eyeless myriopods can distinguish between 
daylight and darkness, their skin being sensitive to light. 
Eyeless maggots are also sensitive to light. M. Raphael 
Dubois has recently studied the perception of luminous 
radiations by the skin, as exemplified by the blind Proteus 
of the grottoes of Carniola. By a number of experiments 
upon this animal, which is a salamander with persistent 
gills, Dubois demonstrates that the sensibility of its skin to 
light is about half of the sensibility of its rudimentary 
eyes, and further that this sensibility varies with the color 
of the light employed, being greatest for yellow light. 


....M. Carlet has recently read a paper before the French 
Academy on the wax organs and the secretion of wax in the 
honey bee. He concludes: (1) that the wax is produced by 
the four last neutral arches of the abdomen; (2) that it is 
secreted by an epithelial membrane and not by the cuticular 
layer of these arches, nor by the glands within the abdo- 
men; (3) this secretory membrane lies between the cuticu- 
lar layer and the lining membrane of the antero-lateral 
part of the neutral arch; (4) the wax traverses the cuticular 
layer, and accumulates on its outer surface. 








Schoot and College. 


Iris a singular fact that Germany, acknowledged as 
having an unrivaled system of higher education, has 
seemingly no heart for the training of women beyond the 
elementary and normal school branches. While all the 
other nations of prominence in Europe, with the exception 
of Russia, have opened their universities to women, Ger- 
many has grudgingly granted them only the privileges of 
“visitors,” not of matriculation, examination, or ad- 
mission to degrees. Public opinion is so conservative on 
this point, that scarcely a dozen women in all Germany 
have ventured to attend university lectures. In reality, 
however, the attitude of the other governments is not so 
much in advance of that of Germany as might at first 
glance seem to be the case; for none of these States have 
established grades of schools for women corresponding to 
the gymnasia and Realschools, which are the regular feed- 
ers to the universities. In these States, too, women are de- 
pendent upon themselves alone for that preparatory course 
which intervenes between the elementary schools and the 
university, and hence the opening of the universities is 
really a boon of doubtful value under present circum- 
stances. Just here, however, Germany, with her accus- 
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tomed thoroughness of method, has been doing something. 
All the larger States have established the so-called 
“Higher Daughter Schools” (Hihere Tichterschuhlen), 
which offers a course for young ladies approaching the 
college curriculum. Yet these schools deplorably lack 
system, and there are probably not two in the whole 
Empire with courses of study entirely alike. 
There is an agitation at present in Germany in favor of 
having the leading branches taught by female instead of 
male teachers, and of the establishment of higher educa- 
tional institutions for women. The movement has an 
efficient leader in the person of Miss Helene Lange, a prom- 
inent teacher in Berlin, and the author of a series of excel- 
lent text-books for schools. She and many other ladies 
signed a petition to the Prussian Parliament, asking that 
in these higher schools of young ladies, at least, the so- 
called ‘‘ ethical” branches—that is, those that more than 
others exercise a formative and directive influence upon 
the character of the pupils, and which were particularized 
as religion, history, and the German language—should 
henceforth be intrusted only to female teachers. The plea 
was urged on the ground that woman as the patural edu- 
cator of woman could teach these branches better than 
men. The Parliament took official nptics of this petition, 
and the Cultus Ministerium has prepared an answer, de- 
clining to grant the wishes of the petitioners, on the ground 
that the argument upon whichit is based is fallacious, since 
the catechetical instruction of youth before confirmation 
and their religious training in general in church and 
school has all along been in the hands of men, who have 
been successful in the work. Attention is further drawn 
to the fact that in private schools for girls, where the selec- 
tion of teachers is not in the hands of the Government, male 
teachers are in nearly all cases chosen for the branches in 
question—a sure indication that the parents of the girls 
desire this arrangement. The friends of the movement 
have not been discouraged by the refusal of the Govern- 
ernment. They are at work establishing at private ex- 
pense au institution for the higher education of women. 
Iu connection with the Victoria Lyceum “ Advanced 
Courses for female teachers”? have been established. in 
which women can pursue studies in two of the branches 
under consideration, namely German and history, to a de- 
gree corresponding to the regular university courses on 
these subjects. This is the first substantial fruit of an agi- 
tation, which is unique also because originating among the 
German women themselves. 








....lt is announced that $65,000 has been secured toward 
the fund of $100,000 for Brown University in honor of Pro- 
fessor Lincoln. It is expected that the remainder, $35,000, 
will be secured in small subscriptions from graduates and 
friends of Brown University and of Professor Lincoln. 


---. The Commencement address at Lasell Seminary this 
year will be given by Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, and the Baccalaureate Sermon by Frank M. Bristol, 
D.D., pastor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Chicago. 





Personalities. 

IN Germany, altho popular to a remarkable extent, the 
novelist, Georg Evers, especially since his venture on bibli- 
cal grounds by his latest work, “‘ Joshua,’ is the object of 
sharp attacks by both litterateurs and theologians. The 
criticisms urged against his earlier productions are repeated 
with new vim and vigor, namely, that his heroes, while pre- 
tending to be old Romans, Egyptians, Germans, or, as is in 
the latest instance, Jews, are really in their actions, words 
and deeds entirely modern men and women. In other 
words, it is the weakness of Ebers that he modernizes the 
ancient world, and for this reason his romances are pseudo 
historic. A German critic has succeeded in showing this 
in a most amusing manner. He has,in a brochure called 
“Memphis in Leipzig,” shown that the local coloring of 
Ebers's Egyptian novels are, to a great extent, taken from 
modern Leipzig, the home of the author. Critics in Ger- 
many for this reason refuse to place his works in the same 
category with those of Freytag and Scheffel, whose historic 
romances and novels are, in reality true to history, and are 
accordingly genuine works of art. Theologians object that 
Ebers’s relation to Christianity is critical merely, but not 
sympathetic, that he inclines toward Pantheism, and has 
a tendency to degrade Christianity. These objections are 
substantially those which have been urged against others 
who, in this or that manner, have made biblical subjects the 
play of their fancy, and imagination, against Rubens’s 
“Crucifixion,” Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Moses’ and Klopstock’s 
“Messiah.”” A non-theological critic, Otto Preuss, con- 
cludes his review of Ebers in a very influential German 
journal, the Daheim, with the statement that heretofore 
the romances of Ebers had at least the good part of not 
doing any particular harm ; but that this could not be said 
of his “ Joshua.” These adverse criticisms come from some 
of the ablest and fairest men of the Fatherland. 





-..-The first Alpine accident of the season is reported. 
The victims, M. Odin, a young professor of the Academy of 
Lausanne, and M. Jansen, a friend not older nor more ex- 
perienced than himself, attempted the ascent of the Rochers 
de Neige; but the path being obstructed by snow, they 
climbed the face of the rock. After taking nearly eight 
hours to cover two hundred meters, they found they could 
get no higher, and turned to go dewn, when M. Odin 
slipped, and his body was seen by his companion bounding 
down the declivity. M. Jansen tied himself to a sapling, 
and raised an alarm. His cries were heard, and a party set 
out to rescue him; but it was not until the ensuing after- 
noon, when he was half dead from cold and exhaustion, 
that he was discovered and released. M. Odin’s body was 
found some time later. It bore few traces of external in- 
jury. 

....Speaking at Peterborough, England, recently, the 
bishop of the diocese denounced the system of child insur- 
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ance as one of the greatest social evils of the day. He knew 
of medical men who absolutely refused to undertake the 
medical care of children whose lives were insured. The 
crimes resulting were appalling. 


----An official of the Court of Sweden is about to set out 
for Teheran to carry to the Shah of Persia the insignia of 
the Order of the Seraphim, the highest decoration that 
King Oscar has to offer. The Shah is being generally dec- 
orated by European sovereigns—perhaps in the hope that 
he will stay at home hereafter. 


....General von Caprivi, the new German Chancellor, 
never has a pipe out of his mouth when he is awake except 
during his meals, and he drinks beer by the gallon. He is 
most deliberate in his movements and always meditates for 
a minute or two before answering the most trifling ques- 
tion. 

-.-.Prince Bismarck has 108 decorations. Fourteen are 
set in diamonds of great value. He belongs to no English 
order. The late Czar of Russia gave him the order of St. 
Andrew, the most important in Russia. Bismarck’s dia- 
mond star belonging to this order is worth $50,000. 


-.-.-An amusing mistake was made recently in the Ber- 
liner Fremdenblatt. It ended a panegyric upoa Prince 
Bismarck with the hope that he would long live to enjoy his 
“deserved odium” in quiet. The author of the article evi- 
dently has trouble with hist’s and d’s. 








Pebbles, 


“‘ JOHNNY can you tell me what are the five senses °” 
“ Nickels.”’—Chatter. 





.--.The gentleman who owns a dog would probably feel 
rather hurt if told that he is a bark keeper.— Washington 
Star. 


....New York Girl: “Have you rapid transit in Phila- 
delphia ?”’ Philadelphia Girl: “Horrors! No!”—New 
York Weekly. 


----At the poles the evenings are six months long. 
Chess players can finish a game before sunrise.— Norristown 
Herald. 


....“* Fine night,” said Smithers, glancing at the heav- 
ens. ‘‘ No,” replied the Boston girl, “ you mean infinite,” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Lake; “ What didI tell you? The bustle has gone, 
and now the corset has got to go.” Squeers: ‘“ You mis- 
take. The corset stays.”—Dry Goods Chronicle. 


.-.. Neighbor: *‘ Why do you wish your husband to join 
a lodge or a club?” Wife: “It will make me happier.” 
““In what way?” “By giving me something to complain 
of.”’—Chicago Times. 


-...Guest (to head waiter): “Is your name Tide >” 
Waiter: ‘*No, sir.”” Guest: “Or Time?’ Watter: “Not 
at all.” Gucst: “Well, it ought to be one of them. You 
wait on no man.’”’—Tezxas Siftings, 


---.She; “Yes, I will marry you in April if Papa says I 
may. Will you ask him?” He; “I did.” She: “ What 
did he say?’ He (sadly): “He said ‘March,’ and I 
marched.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


....Small Boy: “Papa, which way does the Chicago 
River run?” Papa (whois always glad to slake the youth- 
ful thirst for knowledge); “It doesn’t run at all, my child. 
It is so thick it can hardly walk.””— Washington Star. 


...- Miss Sharpe: “‘Oh, how do you do, Mr. Sissy? You 
are not looking very well.” Mr. Sissy: ‘‘ No, Miss Shawpe: 
I’ve a cold or something in my head.” Miss Sharve (calm- 
ly): “1 think it must be a cold.”—Munsey’s Weekly. 


--..‘I never jump at conclusions,” said the pastor. 
“No,” said the elderly member of his congregation, who 
takes liberties; ‘“‘Il have noticed that from your sermons. 
You reach a conclusion very slowly.’’— Washington Post. 


----A pretty Kensington girl rattles this off like lunch: 
“* Six silver sieves of sifted thistles and a sieve of unsifted 
thistles. I am asifted thistle sifter and an unsifted thistle 
sifter with a sieve of sifted thistles and a sieve of unsifted 
thistles.”—Philadelphia Record. 


...“* This House for Sail,” the placard read, 
And ere there was a bid 
A Kansas cyclone struck the place— 
And sure enough, it did. 
— Whiteside Herald, 


..-.-A young lady (hesitating for a word in describing « 
rejected suitor): ‘‘ He is not a tyrant, not exactly domineer- 
ing, but”— ‘“ Dogmatic,” suggested her friend. ‘‘No, he 
has not dignity enough for that. I think pupmatic would 
convey my meaning admirably.” —Chatter. 


....Enter clerk with his face all swollen up with an angry 
tooth. ‘Ah,’ says a sympathetic friend, ‘‘ you should go 
to the dentist immediately and have that tooth pulled out.”’ 
“I know I ought,” says the sufferer; “but the fact is I 
haven’t got the nerve.” ‘Oh, don’t bother about that. 
The dentist will find the nerve.”—Louisville Post. 


. ..Old Gent (testily): ‘‘ Horrible! Phew! Beastly !”’ 
Lawyer ; ‘“‘ What’s the trouble, Mr. Gangrene 2” Old Gent: 
“There’s a dead cat outside your door, and I don’t see how 
you can stand it.’””’> Lawyer (relieved): ‘‘Oh! Is that all? [ 
don’t mind a little thing like that. I have an office boy that 
smokes cigarets, and I’m used to it.””—Lowell Mail, 


.--- Mr, Eloper: *‘ Darling, I find that there is no minis- 
ter in town just at present, except a lady Universalist. 
Shall we have the ceremony performed by her?” Miss 
£loper : “‘ Precious! I would rather not.’”? Mr. Eloper: 
‘* But why not, sweet? Tellme your reason—come.” Miss 
Eloper : “ Because—because, love, I am ‘afraid she would 
insist upon kissing the groom.”—Burlington Free Press, 
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Biblical Research. 


Her CONRAD Scaick identifies the Maktesh of Zeph- 

aniab i, li 
“ Howl, ye inhabitants of Maktesh ! 
‘For all the people of Canaan are undone: 
All they that were ladea with silver are cut off "— 

with the ground lying immediately on the east of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem, tho he does not state his reasons, 
in the last number of the Quarterly Statement of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund. This is considered to be the site 
of the Acra of Josephus by best authorities, among them 
the map-makers of the Ordnance Survey, and of an Acra 
in the line of the Second Wall by Herr Schick himself. A 
repaving of the street running eastward from the Holy 
Sepulcher and the rebuilding of a house that had fallen, 
have recently revealed the existence of a scarp in the rock 
thirty or more feet in hight un the east of this site. On 
the north it has long been known to stretch for some dis- 
tance; on the south it was found and reported, last year, 
in the Russian grounds; and its line within the limits of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, on the west, where it is 
supposed to contribute to the formation of the fosse of the 
Second Wall, is manifest to every visitor. Thus the area 
indicated really consists of an isolated platform of rock, 
elevated above the original ground on all sides by a sur- 
rounding scarp of considerable hight. Herr Schick draws, 
on a reduction from the Ordnance Survey map, an outline 
of this Acra-terrace, as he calls it, which in shape may be 
styled a compromise between a square and atriangle. At 
any rate, it sufficiently and strikingly confirms the epithet 
of Josephus in describing the Acra hill of his day: 

“The other [hill of Jerusalem], which bears the nameof Acra, 
and supports the Lower Town, is of a gibbous form.” 
The Greek word here rendered * gibbous” by Dr. Traill is 
augixuptog, ** curved on each side, like the moon in its third 
quarter,” as Liddell and Scott define it, rendered by utrin- 
que declivis in the Latin version of Oberthiir. And sucb 
form modern research and science certainly find it to pos- 
sess. Should the question be raised, How came this Acra- 
terrace to be thus scarped and left asit stands ? the follow 
ing words of Josephus furnish the answer : 

“* Opposite to this was a third hill, naturally lower than Acra 

the Mount Moriah, or Temple area), and formerly severed from 
it by another broad ravine [the Tyropwan Valley]. Afterward, 
however, the Asmonwans during their. reign filled up the ra- 
vine, with the intention of uniting the city to the Temple; and, 
leveling the summit of Acra, they reduced its elevation, so that 
the Temple might be conspicuous above other objects in this 
quarter also.”—B. J., V, iv, 1. 
In other words, prior to the attacks of the Asmonzans the 
rocky ground on the east of the Holy Sepulcher rose toa 
considerable eleyation—to such hight that they sought to 
reduce it to a level lower than that of the Haram area, on 
the east across the Tyropcean Valley. They had cut it- 
down to the platform of the Acra-terrace, as it lies to day, 
and were also quarrying this away on all sides by a scarp 
of at least thirty feet more, when their labors were arrest- 
ed, and the acropolis was left in the humble, circumscribed 
estate which it presented to Josephus, and which it retains 
still. 


....What language was spoken by the children of Israel in 
Egypt ? During all their sojourn of four hundred and thirty 
years did they keep up their Semitic tongue and possess 
their alphabet, which must have been Phenician in char- 
acter eventhen? Or did they adopt the language of Egyrt 
and write in hieroglyphs’? Mr. Petrie’s discovery of alpha- 
betic inscriptions on lots of broken pottery, last season, 
in the neighborhood of the Faiyiim, may have a bearing on 
these questions. At the meeting of Orientalists at Stock- 
holm, Miss Amelia B. Edwards attributed these inscrip- 
tions to the timeof Menephtab, King of Egypt when the 
Exodus took place, and to the days of Osertesen II, a king 
of the twelfth dynasty, long before the Hyksos period. 
The signs, being less highly developed thanthe Phenician, 
already known to us, are therefore more antique. Hither- 
to the oldest specimens of the Grwco-Phenician alphabet 
have been the Moabite Stone (B c. 900), and the scratchings 
of their names by soldiers of Psammetichus (B C. 600) upon 
the legs of the great statues at Abi Simbelin Nubia. If 
this discovery really carries back the use of such alpha- 
betic signs to the time of the Exodus, and even far beyond 
(quite as far back as the days of Abraham), its bearing and 
importance are very great. For example, it has always been 
a question as to the alphabet in which the tables of law 
were written at Sinai—the writing of Egypt from which 
the Hebrews had just escaped or the writing of their later 
history. It isnow seen how it may have been Semitic and 
the proto-Phenician of their ancestors as well as of the 
long years of the Egyptian sojourn.’ 





.... The Rev. H. G. Tompkins recently gathered together, 
in an address before the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the few traces surviving of the an- 
cient Sutekh cultus and worshipers outside of Egypt. In 
his judgment Sutekh, Set or Sut is a fire god, or a god of 
soiar heat. One form of his name has the determinative 
of flame, and his symbol seems to be an eagle-headed lion 
orgryphon. In the Turanian family of languages Seth bas 
been thought to be allied with the Etruscan Hephaistos 
and similar words meaning “‘fire-place,’’ *‘ bakez,’’ etc. 
In Palestine names of such sacred places as Nebi, Shit, and 
in Northern Syria others like Dair, Seta, near Edlib, sug- 
gest a derivation from an earlier Set or Sutekh. Among 
ancient records, we fiud in the Karnak list, No. 155, 
Sutekh-bek, equivalent to Ba’al-bek in form and significa- 


tion, mentioned as one of the towns of Northern Syria. 
On the east of the Euphrates, also, among the Kurdish 
mountains, the Assyrian annals mention asimilar place- 
name Sikhis-atakb. So, too, the towns whose Sutekhs 
Were invoked to guard the celebrated treaty between 

eses If and Kheta-sar, indicate the veneration of this 
deity among the Hittites; most of them may be identified 
with sites in the land of Kheta, or Khatti, from the Eu- 
pbrates to the Taurus range, and along the Phenician 


Music. 


It would be easy and not a line in excess to write another 
article as long as the notice of Mr. Vladimir de Pachmann 
that recently appeared, in this column; but it is scarcely 
necessary, so general has been the enthusiasm for an artist 
of such patent qualities, and in considering them and setting 
dowa as carefully as possible exactly the shades and grades 
of Mr. de Pachmann’s performances one is reminded that 
the best sort of pianoforte piaying like a rare perfume is 
not a matter that any verbal comment effectively describes 
nowadays. The critical terminology and the very phrases 
most truly to be applied to a player like de Pachmann have 
been too inconsiderately or with too much enthusiasm 
bestowed on other players’ public work until their siunifi- 
cance has been not a little impaired. One calls to mind a 
dozen pianists, the majority of them it must be confessed 
of German tuition and professional traits, if not of actual 
German nationality, whose deficiencies in the purely 
technical elements of their profession have been too 
much condoned, and in whose cases the will has been 
over-cordially accepted for the deed. The more one 
studies the mechanical characteristics of the pianoforte, 
the more the vast body of music for it is examined into 
and the oftener even what may be called superior pianism 
is heard the stronger must be the conviction that a really 
perfect technique, a technique in its highest form, should 
be more emphatically the watchword of pianists; that to 
be a player of elegance and taste and finish, and at the 
same time to be an expressive player means a combination 
of virtues so nearly obsolete that performers like Mr. de 
Pachmann are at a kind of premium; and that the charms 
and merits of the pianoforte as an instfhment of expres- 
siveness when absolute artifice is not dealing,with it are 
continually exaggerated. Mr. de Pachmann’s two recitals 
last week, on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon, 
preseated two programs in the first instance exclusively 
of Chopin, aud in the second of a miscellaneous making- 
up, in which Schumann’s Andante and Variations for Two 
Pianos, Opus 73, Weber’s ‘*‘ Momento Cappricioso,” Raff’s 
excessively difficult Variations on a Gigue Theme, and 
Chopin’s Rondo for Two Pianos, Opus 73, were important. 
Mme. de Pachmann was heard again at the matinée, and 
in both the duets for two pianos and four solo numbers 
(especially in Saint Saéns’s Waltz Etude No. 6) ‘appeare4 to 
exceedingly good advantage. Indeed, she is a player,who in 
her touch and beautifully finished execution, is not far 
from rivaling her husband—who appears to be exceedingly 
appreciative of his pupil. 

Notice has been called frequently to the gradual change 
in the local musical season, by which it has become, and is 
becoming, more and more prolonged into the actual sum- 
mer. That antique and decided break which used to occur 
at least in April and endured until the middle of October (a 
thing of which at least musical critics were glad), is fast 
becoming a good deal of a fiction. The fact is that the 
season in New York has become too short for what has to 
be crowded into it. A very marke! and valuable increase 
in the summer population, alarger concourse of strangers 
who come, from the South especially, to make New York a 
regular “summer city’’ for their residence, sundry and new 
and practical ideas regarding the question of amusements 
in warm weather in a great city—these are really effecting 
a noticeable revolution. It is now May. There have been 
straight along to date incidents each week of a serious im- 
portance that six or seven years ago would have been 
thought quite out of time; and what with the advent this 
year of Edward Strauss and his orchestra, the opening of 
the new and magnificent Madison Square Garden, the 
Brighton Beach orchestral concerts, and so on, there isa 
clearer prospect of further the extension befure long of the 
regular operatic, orchestral and choral work most active 
in the winter. The music season does not really end now 
uaotil summer, and the vacation time grows yearly more 
attractive and shorter. There was a great deal last week 
besides the de Pachmann recitals. Italiau opera 
at the Metropolitan ended its five weeks season 
on Friday night. Mme. Patti (to particularize the pet 
singer who has been its principal financial mascotte) sailed 
smiling away on Saturday. She sang last week with un- 
common brilliancy and charm, considering her present 
condition of voice, in *‘ Linda” and *‘ La Traviata,” and 
was applauded to the echo. Mme. Albani, who has done 
by much the most serious and, in its way, equally artistic 
work during the four weeks, to say nothing of Mr. 
Tamagno, received a quality of appreciation if not a 
quantity of it that ought to make them contented to let 
the fair owner of Craig-y-nos Castle receive all the adula- 
tion still bestowed on her. The production of Verdi’s 
“Otello,” thanks to their share in it, remains the one 
worthy event of Mr. Abbey’s performances, the one offset 
to their intolerable deal of all the worn-out superficiality, 
tawdriness and folly of a sort of Italian opera that already 
belongs to the past, and that, thanks to the promise of 
even the present, we believe, will soon no longer represent 
the phrase. Between *‘ Linda” and ‘‘ Asrael” what a dis- 


tance! and Franchetti, only one of several creative minds 
of whom or their influence much may be expected. On 
Tuesday evening Mr. Conrad Ansorge’s piano recital 
occurred in Steinway Hall, an entertainment that Mr, 
Ansorge’s good qualities could not make epjoyable to ony 
except enthusiasts for some of Liszt’s dreariest composi- 
tions, like the * [hird Petrarca Sonnet.” We fear it was 
an ill day for Mr. Ansor,e in which Liszt cast a spell over 
him as his pianoforte teacher or not. Otto Hegner, best of 
all the boy-virtuosi who have come before American con- 
cert audiences, gave a farewell concertin Steinway Hall 
on Thursday evening, with the aid of Miss Clementine de 
Vere, Mr. W. H. Rieger and Mr. Victor Herbert—a de- 
lighttul little entertainment in every way. The same even- 
ing took place the Musurgia’s concert in Chickering Hall, 
before a very fashionable invited audience. There were 
half a dozen other concerts distributed through the week. 
The last recital of Dr. Hans von Blilow to-morrow is the 

rticular incident for the current one; and it is to be 
beped, if not expected, that Dr. von Bilow will produce 
more agreeable impressions than-hitherto during this 
American trip. 








coast, with Aleppo as about the center of the group. 





Wews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the Senate the Chicago World’s Fair Bill was passed 
by a vote of 43 to 13; an amendment to provide for a statue 
of Columbus was rejected; but another amendment was 
passed, as follows: The President is hereby empowered and 
directed to hold anaval review in New York Harbor in April, 
1898, and to extend to foreign nations an invitation to send 
ships of war to join the United States Navy in rendezvous 
at Hampton Roads, and proceed thence to said review.... 
The President sent to the Senate these nominations: John 
C. Fremont, of New York, to be a Major General, United 
States Army, on the retired list; John T. Ensor, United 
States Attorney for the District of Maryland; William 
Fairey, United States Marshal for the District of Mary- 
land....The Senate in Executive session confirmed 
these nominations: Postmasters—Maryland, J. W. Shuck, 
Cumberland; Michigan, E. E. Beal, Ann Arbor; New Jer- 
sey, G. A. Van Gieson, Montclair; J. W. Newlin, Millville; 
New York, G. W. Pratt, Corning; A. C. Gates, Gouv- 
erneur; M. L, Eastman, Potsdam; T. E. Burtch, Fonda. 
....-Mr. Platt presented the conference report on the Senate 
bill to provide a temporary government for the Territory 
of Oklahoma, which was agreed to by a vote of fifty to five. 
..-. The Senate bill, appropriating $50,000 for an equestrian 
statue of Major-General Stark was passed by a vote of 
twenty to eight....Mr. Gibson offered a joint resolution 
declaring the profound sorrow of the Senate at the an- 
nouncemen of the death of the Hon. Edward J. Gay, late 
a representative from the State of Louisiana, and suspend- 
ing the business of the Senate to give opportunity for 
tributes to Mr. Gay’s eminent public and private virtues. 
Eulogies were pronounced by Senators Gibson, Cockrell 
and Eustis. The resolutions were agreed to and, as afurther 
mark of respect,the Senate adjourned until the next day.... 
The following bills were passed: To carry out (in part) the 
terms of the agreement with the Sioux Indians of Dakota 
for the sale of a portion of their reservation, and appropri- 
ating $1,800,000 for the purpose. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to negotiate with the Turtle band of Chip- 
pewa L[udians for the cession of their reservation. To au- 
thorize Henry R. Lemly, U.S. A., to accept the office un- 
der the Government of Colombia of instructor of the na- 
tional military school at Bogota. House bill to pay $50,000 
to Albert H. Emery, of Stamford, Conn., for the use of his 
patents by the Government, with an amendment increas- 
ing the amount to $125,000. Senate bill for the adjustment 
and settlement, by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 
account of James M. Wilbur for illuminating tiling 
frames, furnished for the New York Post Office building 
at the time of its construction. 


..--In the House of Representatives a bill was passed 
providing that soldiers who lost their limbs during the late 
War shall be entitied to receive an artificial limb every 
three years....In a Committee of the Whole the Legisla- 
tive Appropriation Bill was agreed to and reported to the 
house. 





....At Chicago last week a thousand employés of the 
packing-houses decided to goona strike unless their de- 
mand for an eight-hour day was complied with. 


....On April 27th Baltimore was deluged by astorm of 
rain and hail. Windows were broken and a great deal of 
damage done to property. 


FOREIGN. 


....The Irish railway strike situation is becoming worse 
rather than better. Labor disturbances in Ireiand seem 
to assume a more bitter aspect than similar affairs in most 
other countries,and it is not improbable that serious 
trouble will occur before the present diffiulty is settled. 
The railway directors have begun prosecutions against the 
signalmen who left the company’s employ without the 
formal notice required by law, and there is little doubt 
that the men will be made to suffer severely for their hasty 
action. The American mail train was one hour late in 
reaching Queenstown on April 27th. Several railway direc- 
tors and sevenclerks from the Dublin offices of the railway 
manned the train and had charge of the mail. The clerks 
carried the mail aboard the “‘ Umbria,” the regular em- 
ployés for that purpose having joined the strikers. The 
“Tmbria”’ was very slightly delayed in sailing. 

....The Elysée organ, Paix, declares that Kaiser Wil- 
helm is preparing to submit to President Carnot proposals 
for a rapprochement, which would have been impossible 
while Prince Bismarck was in power. The Hamburger 
Nachtrichten says that a conference of German ambassa- 
dors abroad will soon be held at Berlin. The general for- 
eign relations of Germany and certain particular questions 
now pending settlement with other governments will be 
discussed. 


....-Emin Pasha has distributed placards throughout 
Zanzibar publishing a denial of the report that he has any 
‘quarrel with Tippoo Tib. Thisisin reply to the statement 
of the English Consul that Emin is a party to the suit of 
Stanley against Tippoo Tib. Emin has started for the in- 
terior with 600 porters, 5 German officers and a large num- 
ber of Nubiansoldiers. The Germans have builta forward 
station at Mount Kenia, formally annexing that district. 

...-lt is computed that since April 1st fifty-five strikes 
have been broken in Austria. There have been thirteen 
deaths altogether as the result ot rioting in Biala. The 
Abendpost, as a warning to future rioters, declares that 
the troops at Biala did not fire blank cartridges during 
the rioting there, as the military regulations prohibit the 
use of these cartridges. 


...-Tbhree British gunboats of shallow draught, armed 
with six auick-firing Hotchkiss & Nordenfelt guns, are te 
be placed on the Shire and Zambesi Rivers next fall, to as- 
sert and maintain the British claims in that region by force 





and arms, if necessary. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


THE friends of Civil Service Reform hs ve no reason to 
be discouraged with the attitude of Congress on the 
subject. Before the session was opened it was prophe- 
sied that the statute would be repealed, and that the 
Chinese competitive system, as it is scornfully called, 
would disappear from our political régime. A number 
of Republican Congressmen spoke very strongly in 
this vein, joining with certain Republican Senators, not- 
ably with Senators Ingalls and Stewart, in denouncing 
the system as ‘‘a fraud and a humbug.” Mr, Houk, of 
Tennessee, was the leader of this coterie of Republican 
opponents; and it was intimated that a majority of the 
Republican members of Congress, when it came to a 
vote on the question, would be found opposed to Civil 
Service Reform. 

The prophecy has not yet been fulfilled. An oppor- 
tunity was given early in the session for the opponents 
of the system to prove what they had been so freely 
asseverating on the stump, that it was ‘‘a fraud and a 
humbug.” A special committee was appcinted to re- 
ceive and investigate charges‘of favoritism, inefficiency, 
etc., and that commitiee has heard testimony from all 
who cared to give it, The charges, it is notorious, have 
broken down completely. While we say this in 
advance of the report of the committee, we take no 
risk in saying it because the testimony has been 
very fully reported in the press, Last week the 
question of voting on the annual appropriation for 
the expenses of the Commission came up, and gave the 
opponents an opportunity to show their strength. The 
motion was made that the appropriation be stricken out, 
This is the old method of starving out the Commission, 
and thus making the law inoperative. The opposition 
was by no means confined to Republicans; indeed a 
Democrat, Mr. Cummings, of New York, led the attack 
in a speech abounding in strong epithets but not in con- 
vincing argument. Mr. Cummings was supported on his 
ownside of the House by Mr. Stockdale, of Mississippi, Mr. 
Spinola, of New York, and others; and such men as Mr. 
Cheadle, of Indiana, Mr. Dorsey, of Nebraska, Mr. Dun- 
nell, of Minnesota, rallied to the support of Mr. Houk, 
who led the Republican contingent, 

Of course Mr. Houk does not believe in reform of the 
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point at the head of the Indian Bureau an ex-member of 


Congress who had been censured by Congress for selling 
cadetships. Mr. Spinola denounced the law as an infa- 
mous scheme; and Mr. Biggs, of California, said that 
contact with the Civil Service Reform Commission made 
him “ feel like stealing or acceptimg a bribe.” Another 
opponent of the law said that he had been hanging 
around the Government for nineteen years, and he 
vastly preferred the old way tothenew, There is noth- 
ing strange in the utterance of such sentiments. A 
Congressman once told President Cleveland that if he 
owned a watermelon patch he would feel that he had a 
perfect right to the melons, But the party in power does 
not own the melon patch; it belongs to the whole people, 
and is simply being cultivated for them. Certainly Con- 
gressmen do not own it, altho they have hitherto had 
the run of it. The people have tired of the old system 
of ravaging the patch and spoiling the vines, and hence 
the new system. We do not suppose that those who 
spoke last week in opposition to Civil Service Reform 
believe in their own hearts that it is wrong in principle; 
but they oppose it because it stands in the way of their 
free patronage of the offices. 

The Reform system did not lack for strong and ear- 
nest support in the debate, either from the Republican 
or the Democratic side of the House, Clear, convincing 
and ringing speeches were made in defense of the law 
by Messrs. McKinley, Butterwortb, Henderson of Iowa, 
Lodge, Greenhalge, Lehlbach, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Civil Service Reform, and Mr. McComas, 
of Maryland, RePublicans; and by Mr. Blount, of Geor- 
gia, Mr. Hemphill, of South Carolina, and Mr. Tracy, of 
New York, Democrats. In the vote which followed, 
the House being in Committee of the Whole, 61 voted 
in favor of the motion to strike out the appropriation, 
and 120 against it. Some 30 Democrats voted with the 
majority, and about 15 Republicans with the minority. 
None of the men who are recognized as leaders on the 
Republican side of the House supported the proposition 
to disable the Commission. On the contrary, they 
declared that it would he dishonorable and 
cowardly, in the face of the pledges given in 
the National Republican platform and during the 
campaign of 1888, for the Republican Party to 
turn its back upon Civil Service Reform. They 
showed that the charges against the law were either 
frivolous or unfounded; that it was not true that only 
*‘ dudes” succeed in getting appointments or that favor- 
itism hag been shown in the administration of the law. 
It was stated that over one-third of those examined 
had received appointment. 

It would be in the last degree unwise for the Republi- 
can Party either to repeal or cripple the Civil Service 
Reform Act. The spoils hunters of the party of course 
are opposed to it because it bars their way to the public 
crib; but the masses of the people are in favor of it and 
would resent any action intended to impede its opera- 
tiou. 

It is said that when the report of the Civil Service 
Commission comes before the House some one of the 
bills that have been introduced for the repeal of the act 
will be brougbt up and pressed to a vote, and it is 
claimed that a larger number will vote squarely for re- 
peal than voted last week in favor of the process of 
starving out. Wedonot think so. We believe that if 
the vote last week had been a yea and nay vote the 
number voting to strike out the appropriation would 
have been smaller than it was. 

A crusade against the Reform system is a crusade 
agaipst the principles of common sense applied to the 
problems of government. The fact that men who are 
competent to discharge the duties of office should have 
a larger chance in appointment to office than those 
whose only claim is partisan service is so plain that it 
needs no argument to enforce it. The reason that Con- 
gressmen oppose it is because of the pressure upon them 
to find places for those who have done them political 
service. The vote last week shows that this class of 
Representatives is in the minority very decidedly. We 
take great comfort in this fact. and are assured, with 
Mr. McKinley, Mr. Butterworth and others, that Civil 
Service Reform is here to stay, and that no political 
party that opposes it will stay or ought to stay. 
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“THE TRIBUNE” ON RELIGIOUS NEWS- 
PAPE 





The Tribune of last Sunday gave nearly a page to a 
discussion and description of the religious journalism of 
this city, in which it contrasted tbe religious news- 
papers of the past with those of the present generation, 
and proceeded to describe a number of representative 
papers. Thus it paints the religious editor of a genera- 
tion agu: 

“Your old-time religious editor was a picturesque per- 
sonage; but he stood for nothing outside the opinions and 
prejudices of his sect. The shibboleth of his party ap- 
peared in everything he said. His editorials were either 
disquisitions in theology, one of his old sermons perchance, 
or pious commonplaces, or fierce onslaughts on some rival 
denomination. His idea of news was to glorify the most 
trivial occurrences in his own denomination, and to ignore 
or disparage what occurred in other denominations. He 
was a good fighter, a good hater, and a most intense parti- 





Civil Service; he it is who urged the President to ap- 
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his only aim was to advance the interests of his own 


Church. And so he produced a paper that had in is little 
to interest the average reader. Its matter was strung to- 
gether without much idea of perspective or relative im- 
portance. Brightness and newsiness were regarded with 
grave suspicion, as things that smacked of the world. The 
good man in the sanctum took things easy, saw that there 
was always a plentiful supply of ‘golden thoughts’ from 
the works of the denominational writers, and when every- 
thing else failed, filled up with letters from friends and 
admirers, who testified to the ‘ grand work’ the paper was 
doing.”’ 

We know there is not a little truth in all this; for it 
was THE INDEPENDENT, more than any other paper, 
which, beginning its career in 1848 in a protest against 
the religious journalism of the day, introduced the new 
features and compelled their adoption. Thus The Trib- 
une describes the religious paper of this present day : 


“The prominent religious journals of the present day 
represent a vast aggregate of money and brains. They are 
edited by trained and accomplished newspaper men, who 
have a fiue editorial instinct and the traditional ‘ nose for 
news.’ While their denominational bias bas not disap- 
peared, it has been subordinated. The best modern telig- 
ious paper has something to say for religion as apart from 
sect. Itis a model of typographical comeliness. It pre- 
sents a well-digested epitome of secular as wellas religious 
happenings. It publishes brilliant articles on the great 
questions of the day by men eminent in every walk of life. 
Many religious papers own their own plant, and their 
weekly pay-roll would have seemed a large fortune to the 
religious editor of forty years ago. And to run such pa- 
pers successiully in this age of keen competition requires 
business ability of the first order, as wel) as religious faith 
and enthusiasm.”’ 


The first paper described by The Tribune is THE INDE- * 


PENDENT. The historical and descriptive portion we 
copy: 

** THE INDEPENDENT was founded forty-two years ago by 
its present owner, Henry C. Bowen. The list of the men 
who have been editorially connected with it isa brilliant 
one. It includes the names of the Rev. Doctors R. S. Storrs, 
Leonard Bacon, J. P. Thompson, Joshua Leavitt, Theo- 
dore Tilton, Edward Eggleston, Oliver Johnson and Justin 
McCarthy. It was asturdy advocate of abolition in the 
days when it required great courage to avow abolition sen- 
timents, and it is to-day an able and vigorous champion of 
the civil and religious rights of the colored people. R«- 
garding the Republican party as on the whole the best ex- 
ponent of this policy, it has been, and is, a strong advocate 
of Republicanism. No other religious journal excels it in 
the full, and often verbatim, reports which it gives of all 
important religious gatherings. People look in THE INDE- 
PENDENT tor such reports just as they look ia The Tribune 
for reports of the New Eugland dinner and similar gather- 
ings. Another of its striking features is its contributed 
articles, by the greatest statesmen and religious leaders of 
the age. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, are 
freely invited to say their say inits broad columns. In- 
deed, it would not hesitate to ask the Pope himself for an ar- 
ticle, if there was any chance of getting it.” 

We omit what is said in description aud praise of the 
editors, as our idea of a good paper is one which puts 
the paper forward and puts the personnel of the paper 
in the background. Wethank The Tribune for its courtesy 
and praise. We only offer onecorrection. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT was not started by Mr. Bowen alone. He was as- 
sociated with Theodore McNamee, 8S. B. Chittenden, 
Seth B. Hunt and Jonathan Hunt, for a few years, but 
has been sole owner for about thirty years. 
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THE INDIAN TERRITORY DISMEMBERED. 


THE long-familiar parallelogram of the Indian Terri- 
tory has disappeared from the map of the United States. 
Tne Indian Territory of to-day is a right-angled triangle. 
The Eastern boundary of the Territory, unchanged, forms 
its perpendicular side; the southern boundary, shortened 
to about the same length as the eastern, is its horizontal 
side, and uniting them is a zigzag hypothenuse resem- 
bling four sections of a worm fence, 

Tne rest of the parallelogram, with the public land 
strip attached like a long handle to its northwest corner, 
is the newly created Territory of Oklahoma, 

The Indian Territory now contains only the ‘Five 
Civilized Tribes” and the small bands in the northeast 
corner belonging to the Quapaw Agency, numbering in 
all about 65,000 persons. Itsarea has been reduced from 
about 41,000,000 to 20,000,000 acres. 

The 13,000 Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches, 
Wichitas, Osages, Pawnees, Poncas, Otoes, Sacs and 
Foxes, Shawnees and Pottawatomies probably will not 
for some time realize that last week they became part 
of a duly constituted Territory of the United States, 
with (potentially, at least) its officers, courts, machinery 
and equipments. They passed unknowingly from the 
Indian camp into the white man’s household, and now 
are residents of Oklahoma Territory. 

The Conference Committee on the Oklahoma Bill 
have been unusually skillful in reaching a long- 
desired end without invading Indian rights. Into Okla- 
homa from the northwest penetrates an ugly gash 
known as the Cherokee Outlet. This tract, containing 
six million acres, was ceded to the United States in 1866 
by the Cherokees for the settlement of friendly Indian 
tribes. As friendly Indian tribes, as a rule, have been 
averse to removals—and removals by force are happily 
becoming obsolete—this Outlet can only be “‘ claimed’ 
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not used. The Cherokees cannot occupy it, for they 
have ceded it. It cannot be opened to settlement, for 
the Government owns only the right to put Indians 
there. The only courée left is for the Government to 
« induce” the Cherokees to cede the lands uncondition- 
ally. The inducement of $1.25 per acre, offered them by 
a Commission appointed under the last Congress, was 
not yielded to. But, now that cattle syndicates—which 
have been paying the Cherokee nation considerable sums 
of money for the grazing in the Outlet—have been or- 
dered to drive their cattle therefrom, the Cherokees may 
be more ready to negotiate with the Government for 
the surrender, on equitable terms, of their title to that 
which they cannot use. Meantime, the Oklahoma Bill 
leaves the Outlet in its anomalous and unfortunate 
status with this wise provision: 

** Whenever the interest of the Cherokee Indians in the 
land known asthe Cherokee Outlet shall have been extin- 
guished and the President shall make proclamation there- 
of, said Outlet shall thereupon, and without further legis- 
lation, become a part of the Territory of Oklahoma.”’ 

The reservations of the various tribes which surround 
what has hitherto been known as Oklakoma are also left 
undisturbed with a provision that any lands owned by 
a tribeshall become a part of Oklahoma Territory when 
the tribe shall assent thereto, 

Meantime the territorial courts have civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over the Outlet and over controversies 
arising between members of different Indian tribes; and 
any person of Indian blood residing in the Territory may 
invoke the aid of the courts for the protection of persons 
and property ‘“‘as tho he were a citizen of the United 
States.” . 

The rights of missionary societies laboring among 
Indians are recognized by a provision granting to them 
the lands heretofore set apart to them for such mission- 
ary use. ; 

Thus the white settlers on the Public Land Strip, and 
those who settled Oklahoma are given the legal protec- 
tion, the organization and the privileges which should 
be accorded United States citizens, and the Indians are 
invited toshare them. Through the teachings of courts, 
railroads and allotments it is believed that in acompara- 
tively short time the Indians will come to appreciate 
the invitation and accept it. Some forbearance must be 
exercised,and the Western land-owner must not be too 
hasty in pursuing his favorite occupation of ‘‘straight- 
ening lines.” 

While the autonomy and prejudices of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes are respected, substantial benefits are con- 
ferred upon them, nolens volens, through the Oklahoma 
Bill. The U.S. Court, organized at Muscogee last year, 
has its jurisdiction restricted to the diminished Indian 
Territory, and its usefulness trebled by the provision for 
bolding terms of court at McAlester among the Choc- 
tows, and at Ardmore among the Chickasaws, as well as 
at Muscogee for the Creeks and Cherokees. 

The Act also provides that any member of an Indian 
tribe residing in the Indian Territory may, without for- 
feiting tribal rights and privileges, ‘‘ apply to the United 
States Court therein to become a citizen of the United 
States, and such court shall have jurisdiction thereof, 
and shall hear and determine such application as pro- 
vided in the statutes of the United States.” 

Finally, everything in the nature of a lottery is pro- 
hibited under penalty of fine and imprisonment. This 
completely frustrates the attempt of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company to obtain a foothold in the Choctaw country, 
which has already been blocked by an energetic prohibi- 
tion from Indian Commissioner Morgan, 
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THE PRESIDENT ON THE FLORIDA 
TROUBLES. 


Last week the President addressed a letter to the At- 
torney-General of the United States calling his atten- 
tion to the obstructions offered to the processes of the 
courts of the United States in the counties of Leon, 
Gadsden, Madison and Jefferson in Florida, and in- 
structing him to see that the new United States Mar- 
shal proceeds to execute such writs of arrest as may be 
placed in his hands. The President says that such a 
condition of things as 1s reported to exist in Florida can- 
not longer be tolerated, and that if the Marshal appre- 
hends resistance he must employ such a posse as will 
overcome resistance. He closes his letter by requ‘ sting 
the Attorney-General to assure the officers of the law in 
Florida and those who have attempted to set the law at 
defiance ** that every resource lodged with the Execu- 
tive by the Constitution and the laws will, as the neces- 
sity arises, be employed to make it safe and feasible to 
hold a Federal commission and to execute the duties it 
imposes,” 

In comphance with these instructions the Attorney- 
General immediately wrote to the new United States 
Marshal, Mr, R. G. Weeks, inclosing a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s letter and instructing him to proceed upon the 
lines therein indicated. In response to these instructions 
the editor of the Jacksonville Times-Union, who assumes 
to represent the people of Florida, has addressed an open 
letter to the President in which he says respecting the 
statement that obstruction is offered to the execution of 
processes, that the President’s information is doubtless 
obtained through the official channels of the Department 








of Justice, He goes on to say that the allegations of the 
court officers, upon which he presumes the action of the 
President is based, are not worthy of belief. He asserts 
that indictments have been found in the United States 
courts against men ‘‘known to be innocent of any 
wrong doing”; that many of these men were poor and 
had little prospect of securing bail; and that under these 
circumstances they concealed themselves in order to 
evade arrest. He adds: 

“The condition in these counties has been truly de- 
plorable. Wives, mothers and children have lived in con- 
stant terror. They have feared that at any day or hour 
their loved ones might be dragged from their homes, hun- 
dreds of miles away, for trial before a partisan court, and 
be made to suffer punishment, innocent or guilty. They 
have had the sympathy of their own people and of the 
State in general.” 

We do not see that any of the statements in this letter 
relieve the situation at all. It is admitted that the proc- 
esses of the United States courts are obstructed or 
evaded; and this obstruction or evasion is justified on 
the ground that the courts are partisan. It is a serious 
matter to impeach a court of the United States. All 
courts are to be regarded as proceeding according 
to law and the principles of justice. To that legal 
presumption they are all entitled, and it is not a 
sufficient excuse for any community to set up the charge 
that a court is partisan orunfair. It is the first duty of 
loyal citizens of the United States to submit loyally and 
peacefully to the processes of the United States courts. 
The citizens of certain sections of Florida undertook 
to take the law into their own hands and to 
defy the authority of these courts. This, as the Presi- 
dent well says, is a condition of affairs that cannot be 
tolerated. Law must be respected, and the courts 
which administer it must have authority to execute 
itheir processes. We think, therefore, that the letter of 
President Harrison is open to criticism from no point of 
-view save from that of those who would nullify the 
laws. It will be remembered that a few months ago 
.Deputy Marshal Saunders was deliberately assassinated 
while engaged in the execution of his duties as an offi- 
cer of the United States. Senator Pascoe, of Florida, 
sought to excuse this act on the ground that the courts 
were outrageously partisan. As we said at the time, 
this has nothing to do with that matter, or with the 
obstruction offered to the execution of legal processes. 
When the authority of the courts shall have been fully 
re-established, then, and not till then, it will be in order 
to inquire whether the charges against certain officials 
of the courts are, or are not, true. The only fact that 
the President and Attorney-General have to consider at 
present is the fact that the authority of the courts is 
obstructed ; and their first duty is to see that the judi- 
cial machinery is got at once into thorough working 
order, Ls 

LABOR DEMONSTRATIONS AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. 


THE air is lurid with conflicting reports about the im- 
pending labor demonstrations all over the continent of 
Europe, planned for Thursday of this week. May Ist 
has been chosen as labor-day, and is to be made, all over 
the continent and in Great Britain as well, a day when 
the laborers associated in their unions shall meet together 
and demonstrate. They do not propose to do anything 
beyond exhibiting their numbers and their strength, 
and proving to the rulers of the world their power. In 
Austria the Government forbids the demonstration. 
Those engaged in the Government mines and other 
works in Germany are forbidden, on the pain of dis- 
missal, to leave their work. Many of the larger con- 
tractors and manufacturers have given the same orders; 
but this will not interfere, it is probable, with an im- 
posing display of the forces of those who are banded 
together to secure shorter hours and greater privileges. 

This is one of the incidents of the great struggle now 
going on by which associated labor is attempting to se- 
cure a fairer share of the products of its toil. It is a part 
of the same great movement which the German Em- 
peror is seconding in the conference of the great powers 
which he has called; it is in harmony with this move- 
ment that the German Government puts no barrier in 
the way of the labor demonstration in Germany beyond 
its orders to its own employés. Those who wish, may, 
in Germany, parade or meet in their kellners, that is if 
the kellners themselves do not close and allow their la- 
borers an opportunity to join in the festival; altho that 
would ruin the festival, for what could they do without 
beer, the very food and nerve of enthusiasm? When, as 
our German correspondent explains in the letter we pub- 
lish this week, the German Socialists, with whom so 
large a portion of the German workmen are allied, are 
increasing their votes in the extraordinary ratio re- 
counted by her, it is too late to fight either Socialism or 
labor by force. It is a much wiser policy to ask what 
real fellowship theze is between Socialism and labor; 
whether labor cannot be the friend of law and the friend 
of Christianity, or rather whether law and Christianity 
cannot be the friends of labor. 

Of all the demands made in the platform of German 
Socialism, which we print on another page, the one 
which interests and affects us here is that which asks for 
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complaints beyond long hours, The real question is 
whether eight hours is time erough to work. It is on 
this question that the noisy negotiations between the 
carpenters and contractors of Chicago are going on; and 
the strike threatened for this week which may involve 
many other trades, will be caused, if at all, by the rejec- 
tion of the demand that the day’s work be reduced to 
cight hours. That means work from eight to twelve, 
and from one till five, which is about as long asa day’s 
work can comfortably be carried on in the winter, but 
which does not cover the time which a healthy and 
strong man can profitably give to work when the days 
are longer. That nine or ten hours’ work will hurt the 
ordinary laborer is simply absurd; that is not claimed. 
Laborers do not pretend through their unions that they 
are invalids; what they do assert is that the number of 
laborers is so large that the work will not go round; and 
they want by reducing the hours to compel the employ- 
ment of a larger number, distributing the present work 
so as to include the unemployed forces. They further 
ask that they shall have a longer time given them for 
rest and recreation and for the care of their own homes, 
for cultivating their gardens or their saloons. 

The real difficulty about the demands of organized la- 
bor is not wholly with the hours of labor. If men would 
work faithfully for eight hours that would make a very 
good day’s work; and if they would give the rest of 
their spare time by daylight to the culture of their gar- 
dens and the comforts of their homes, there would be 
no loss of wealth to them or to the country. The real 
infelicity of the laborers’ unions demands comes in the 
fact that what they demand is a fixed scale of equal 
wages for the efficient and the inefficient, the diligent 
and thelazy. This is not true of laborers who do piece 
work, The members of the typographical unions are 
paid, not by the day but by the job. A capable and 
faithful printer has nothing to complain of, for he gets 
the reward of his faithfulness in extra pay; he does 
more work than the careless, unambitious workman. 
But it is not so with the carpenter or mason, A good 
carpenter and a poor one are paid the same wages at the 
demand of the Union. The man who sticks to his work 
and does the best he can through the whole eight hours 
gets not a cent more than the man at the next bench 
whose only care it is tooccupy the eight hours, and who 
runs out two or three times during his employer’s time 
for a drink of beer. It is all very well to ask for reason- 
able hours of work. What we would especially com- 
mend to our laborers’ unions is not to level all down to 
the plane of the poorest, but to find some way to give 
each the full benefit of his deftness and diligence and 
honesty. 

We anticipate no serious danger from the European 
demonstrations unless it may be in a country like Aus- 
tria, where the Government is foolish enough to try to 
prevent them by force. These conflicts, the demands 
and the resistance, must go on; they are the only means 
by which a final, wise settlement can be reached on 
which both labor and capital can meet on a just basis. 
Employers do well to band together to resist unreasona- 
ble demands; employés do well to band togetber to 
claim their share of the profits of their work. The final 
balance is to be reached by crowding each other and de- 
manding of each other all that each can yield, and so 
finally reaching a happy conclusion. We should be very 
glad to see the eight-hour system finaliy prevail, pro- 
vided the extra time which a man ought to work may be 
employed for the comfort and welfare of his home; and 
further provided that no pressure be put, in the interest 
of the lazy and the incompetent and the vicious, upon 
the diligent and enterprising and ambitious to prevent 
them from working as many hours as they please, and 
making all the profit they can out of their extra labor. 
Liberty to work is as much a right as liberty not to 
work; it is only by such liberty that men can rise out of 
the ranks into positions of wealth and power. 
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Editorial Votes. 


ONE of the few distinguished poets left among us— 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich—gives our readers this week a 
sheaf of his short verses. With him appears the Canadian 
poet, W. W. Campbell; and, in our “ Young and Old” 
department, two excellent poems by Grace Denio Litchfield 
and Dora Read Goodale. The last, with its harvest of 
spring cresses and cowslips, is full of the feeling of the sea- 
son. Dr. Wayland Hoyt opens the prose contributions with 
an admirable religious article, and is followed by Frederick 
Schwatka, who gives a valuable account of his discovery in 
Mexico of the living cave-dwellers. Then Dr. Dowling 
gives a tribute to Oberlin College, which is now seeking a 
new President; the Countess von Krockow describes, with 
full information, the late development of the Socialist 
Party in Germany; Prof. A. L. Long, of Robert College, 
who has lived many years in Constantinople, answers in a 
startling way the question, ‘‘ What do the Turks Drink?’’; 
Prof. E J. Wolf, a distinguished Lutheran, stirs up the 
Congregationalist8 with a question that attacks their 
Christian comity; Kate Foote describes the Senators from 
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Chicago; and Miss Ward considers the two art exhibitions 
in this city. We gather in the later votes of the presby- 
teries on revision, and fill our Religious, Literary, Scientific 
and Editorial departments with discussions, news, discov- 
eries and reviews, such as wi!l instruct and stimulate the 
intelligent reader. 


Our Saviour, referring to himself under the figure of a 
shepherd, said of himself in the days of his flesh, “I am 
the good shepherd,” and then added that “‘ the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep.” (John x,11.) On the 
same occasion, and to the same persons he said: ‘‘There- 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, 
that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and 
Ihave power to take it again. This commandment [ap- 
pointment] have I received of my Father. (John x, 17, 18.) 
Christ in these words appears as fully anticipating his own 
death, as intending to submit himself to that death, as 
doing so entirely by his own choice under no necessity 
other than that self-imposed, and as thus acting in concert 
with the “commandment” or appointment of God the 
Father. He expected to lay down his life, and expected 
to take is again; and he had full power todo both. John, 
speaking of this Christ, says of him that ‘the laid down his 
life for us.” (I John iii, 16.) Peter says that he * his own 
self bore our sins in his own body on the tree,” and that 
he “‘ once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God.” (I Pet. ii, 24, and iii, 18.) Paul 
says of Christ that God “hath made him to be sjn [sin- 
offering] for us, who knew no sip, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him.”’ (II Cor. v, 21.) “‘ Who 
loved me and gave himself for me,’’ is the grateful and de- 
vout language in which the Apostle speaks of Christ as his 
personai Saviour. Yes, he loved Saulof Tarsus when he 
was a persecutor, and gave himself for him when he was a 
blasphemer, and called him, not according to his works, 
but according to his own purpose and grace, and made 
him the great Apostle to the Gentiles. He ‘‘endured the 
cross, despising the shame,”’ that he might bring the boon 
of salvation to this guilty world. (Heb. xii,2) ‘For ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,’”’ says the Apos- 
tle, “that tho he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich.” (II Cor. 
8, 9.) Christ, tho he was “in the form of God,” and “thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God,’’ nevertheless *‘ made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form ofa 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men; and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
(Philip. ii, 6-8.) The voluntary sacrifice which Christ made 
of himselfin the great plan of human salvation has no 
parallel as an exhibit of love. Paul speaks of his love of 
Christ as a love ‘“‘ which passeth knowledge.”” (Ephes. iii, 
19.) Surely if gratitude ever had an adequate occasion, 
then Christ’s love for sinners and his sacrifice of himself 
for their good furnishes such an occasion to the fullest ex- 
tent and in the most impressive manner. He died, by his 
own choice, for this guilty race, and by thus dying laid the 
basis for its salvation. 


WE publish returns this week from one hundred and 
ninety-three presbyteries. Of these, one hundred and 
twenty-seven have voted in favor of a revision of the 
Westminster Coofession of Faith; sixty-one have voted 
against it and five have not voted at all. Practically there 
are sixty-six presbyteries against revision. This, it will be 
observed, is a little more than one-third of the one hundred 
and ninety-three. As there are two hundred and thirteen 
presbyteries in all in the Presbyterian Church, there are 
returns yet to come from twenty, nearly one-half of which 
are foreign. As the foreign presbyteries are generally 
voting against revision we assume that the final result will 
be a little short of two-thirds for revision. Last week the 
Presbyterian Journal, of Philadelphia, which is very 
active in its opposition to revision, referred to the presby- 
teries of that State as the ‘‘ Pennyslvania breakwater.”’ 
It represented fourteen of these presbyteries as having 
voted against revision, and two in favor of it. The re- 
turns of the past week, however, have somewhat impaired 
that ‘‘breakwater.’’ To the presbyteries of Krie and 
Lehigh are now to be added the large and influential pres- 
byteries of Lackawana and Northumberland, which have 
indicated their desire for some revision. Of the twenty- 
one presbyteries in that State, sixteen have voted against 
revision and four in favor of it, with one to be heard from. 
No other State in the country reports so large a vote 
against revision. In most other States the drift is very 
strongly the other way. We hope next week to be able to 
give the vote from the remaining eighteen presbyteries, 
and so give the final result. 


WE are sure that Professor Wolf will stir up the lions 
with the stick he is poking into the Congregational cage. 
His criticism is completely justified, if—and the if is a 
large one. If, wnere the Congregationalists and Method 
ists and Presbyterians are at work providing ministers 
and churches for the Scandivavians, the Scandinavian Lu- 
therans have already made abundant provision. But often 
_this is not the case. Why, we know a Congregational 
mission church just starting among the Scandinavians 
very near New York, but where there is no other provision 
for Scandinavians in the neighborhood. We understand 
such cases to be very numerous. There may be Lutheran 
churches in the neighborhood, but they are generally Ger- 
man, not Scandinavian. Tf the Lutheran Church in the 
neighborhood is a real vital church, and can supply their 
wants in religion as well as language. Weare sorry to say 
that thisisa necessary consideration. There are Luther- 
ans and Lutherans. The Lutherans are divided into dif- 
ferent bodies, or denominations, further separated from 
each other than Professor Wolfis from the Congregation- 
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called Lutheran churches, controlled by a most formal 
spirit, he would not wish these Scandinavians to go. Fur- 
ther it must be remembered that there is a very large 
number of the very best of these Scandinavians whose 
sympathies are not with the regular Lutheran Church. 
They are rather related to the Evangelical Arminian soci- 
eties that have come out of it, and whose eloquent leader 
las* year visited this country and stirred up the Scandina- 
vian churches. 


Scholl, of the Lutheran Board of Foreign Missions: 
Battmore, Mp., April 26th, 1890. 
To tes Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

In regard to the state of affairs in our India Mission, as re- 
ferred toin Tae INDEPENDENT of April 10th, permit me to make 
the following statement. 

In the annual report of our Iniia Conference, received a short 
time ago, we are informed that a catechist in the Repalli 
Taluk who, by his insubordination toward the Conference had 
forfeited the right of being promoted tothe position of sub- 
pastor, had joined the Baptists, taking with him a few teachers, 
including three who had been dismissed by the Conference for 
drunkenness and other bad conduct, together with oue hundred 
and eighty-six members. of whom one hundred and nine are 
adults and seventy-seven children. This defection, however, is 
reported as having taken place during 1889. 

Bat it is possibie that our Baptist brethren have still further 
availed themselves of the opportunity which the disturbance in 
this particular part of our field afforded them, and that they 
have already, since the first of the year, immersed the greater 
part of twelve hundred more of our members. Of this defec- 
tion, however, our Board has no information whatever, aitho 
several letters written by our missionaries during March have 
recently been received. 

With the exception of the Baputia and Repelli Taluks, where 
there has been more or less insubordination for several years, 
the mission is in a state of peace and harmony, and the report 
for 1889 indicates that unusual success has attended the labors 
of our missionaries. 

When I hear from our missionaries at Guntur with regard to 
the defection which some one has reported to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT as baving taken place since the first of the year. I will be 
pleased to write again. Yours very truly, 

GroreGsu SCHOLL, Sec’y B. F. M. 
We can only say that our information concerning the de- 
fection from the Lutheran Mission was obtained from the 
letter of a Baptist missionary. The defection we alluded 
to was represented as having occurred in February of the 
present year. Secretary Scholl says he has no information 
from India as to thisalleged secession. 





Apropos of the article on Oberlin College this week by a 
man who is not a graduate of that institution, and bas no 
personal interest in it beyond that of a delighted visitor,we 
are tempted to say a word as to the selection of college 
presidents, President Fairchild having given in his resig- 
nation, and the trustees being on the lookout fora success- 
or. An ideal college president must be competent todo 
two things—he must build up a competent teaching force, 
and he must find endowments for the college departments. 
These two are quite distinct, and require different qualifica- 
tions; yet they come together in one point, that they re- 
quire enterprise and enthusiasm. A scholarly enterprise 
will very likely combine the two. The more important of 
the twois the former. [tis easier to find the men that 
have money than the men that have brains. Itisthe worst 
of all misfortunes to a college to get intoits faculty a num- 
ber of sticks; men that occupy a place and keep cut real 
teachers and scholars. Yetitis not every President who 
has the wit to know a scholar when he finds him, or to 
appreciate him when he has him. What-has made Johns 
Hopkins is not its money so much as its inst:uctors. En- 
terprising, scholarly professors, who are building up their 
departments, will help the President endow their depart- 
ments, in part by the pressure of their demands, and in 
pert by the interest they will excite among the public. So 
we would always say tothe trustees of a college looking 
fora president, Look first for a man of enterprise, of 
laige views, who knows what scholarship is, who has 
the power of knowinga good man when he fiods him, 
who can build up a faculty; and then get, if you can also, 
aman who has the power to approach men and solicit 
money. But to get teachers isthe first task. Very fortu- 
nate is it that a man of enthusiasm can turn his thought 
to either task, thit of finding strong teachers, or that of 
finding endowments. We are giving no advice to the 
Oberlin College trustees; we hope they will find a man who 
will develop grandly the good work of Presidents Finney 
and Fairchild. 


THE four Democrats of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Assembly of this State, and two Republican members of 
the Committee, making a majority of one, have signed a 
report which exonerates Judge Bookstaver from all inten- 
tional wrong and corrupt motives in the Flack divorce 
case, and hence recommends that no impeachment proceed- 
ings be prosecuted against him. The reportissurprisingly 
brief, and does not make any pretense at setting forth the 
factsin the case. On the other hand, the report of the 
minority of the Committee, signed by five Republicans, one 
of whom is the Chairman, makes an elaborate exhibit of 
the facts proved in this case under, eight distinct heads, 
and concludes with the recommendation that Judge Book- 
staver “ be and he is hereby impeached for mal and corrupt 
conduct in office, and fer high crimes and misdemeanors.” 
Upon the showing of the facts, as set forth in the minority 
report, which facts were fully brought to the knowledge of 
the public in the trial before Judge Barrett, it is next to an 
impossibility for any unbiased and unprejudiced mind to 
believe that all the villany and gross fraud and judicial 
irregularities and anomalies practiced in Judge Book- 
staver’s court,under his eye, and with his concurrent 
action, and finally resulting in what Judge Barrett unhes- 
itatingly declared to be “‘a fraudulent divorce,” were 
without his cognizance, and without any active participa- 
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the light of the facts, to the last degree improbable, and, 
indeed, so much so as to muke it practically impossible, 
unless we assume Judge Bookstaver to have been 
absolutely demented at the time. If weconcedeto him the 
possession of his ordinary reason, he must have known the 
true character of the proceeding before him; and if he knew 
it, he wasa party to the conspiracy, and so dishonored his 
office as to prove his unfitness for it. What the Assembly 
ought to do is to arlopt the minority report, and thus sub- 
mit the question of actual guilt or innocence to a court of 
impeachment. The whitewashing report of the majority 
is not in accordance with the facts in this case. 
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THE sub-committee of the joint Committee of Congress 
on Immigration last week came to this city for the purpose 
of taking testimony in regard to the practical working of 
the law forbidding the immigration of foreigners under 
contract to perform labor in this country. Before the com- 
mittee appeared several of the ‘* Labor bosses,”’ who in- 
sisted that the law should be made still more stringent, 
and also complained that it was not executed as it should 
be by its proper officers. The testimony of these ‘‘ Labor 
bosses,’’ in our judgment, furnished no reason for the en- 
actment of the law at all, certainly none for its continu- 
ance, and none for increasing its stringency. We have 
from the first regarded the law as a sheer humbug, called 
for by no practical necessity, remedial of no really exist- 
ing evil, and designed simply to tickle and court the “ Labor 
vote.’”’ The interests and convenience of the general pub- 
lic are surely not to be served by laws forbidding the im- 
portation of labor into this country under contract with 
foreigners. So far as this law has been applied, it has 
proved itself a nuisance, and in some instances the instru- 
meat of injustice and oppression. What Congress should 
do with the law is not to increase its stringency, but to re- 
peal it altogether, and leave the American people free to 
make their own cuntracts for labor anywhere and with 
anybody. The rate of wages will regulate itself in this 
country without the help of any such law, and much better 
without it than with it. Immigration laws to prevent 
other countries from dumping their pauperism into this 
country have a basis in facts and good common sense; but 
laws forbidding contracts with foreigners to come to this 
country for the performance of labor have no such basis 
or reason for their existence, and are, in fact, an arbitrary 
and desputic interference with freedom of contracts. 


....-The Christian Union, referring to the proposal of 
the McKinley Tariff Bill to admit sugarfree of duty and 
to offer a bounty for the production of sugar in this coun- 
try, says that this is not “a profitable kind of partnership 
for the people to enterinto.” And it adds: 

“The farmers who are burning their grain for fuel will find 

it difficult to see any reason why they should pay taxes to ena- 
ble the sugar-taxers of Louisiana to carry on more profitably 
the raising of sugar.” 
There is just a little fallacy in this reasoning which we 
can make plain, we think, by a few figures. The duty on 
the present importation of sugar at the present rate is $56,- 
000,000, in round numbers; the proposed bounty on the 
present production of sugar in this country, at two cents 
per pound, would be $8,500,000. The difference between 
$56,000,000, which is now paid for imported sugar, and the 
$8,500,000, which wonld be paid as bounty to sugar-produc- 
ers, is $47,500,000; and this is the amount that would be 
saved to the country and to the farmers, among others, the 
first year of the McKinley Tariff Bill. We submit that 
this is a ‘‘ profitable partnersbip,” and that the farmers 
have no reason to complain; and we do not believe that 
they will complain. 


....Father Phelan, of The Western Watchman, is the 
oldest Catholic editor inthe United States; and in the dig- 
nity of years he offers some striking advice-to the youngest 
editor, Archbishop Ryan, who takes the control of The 
Catholic Quarterly Review. He tells the prelate to re- 
member that “priests are usually heavy writers’’; that 
they “‘sermonize and dogmatize”’; that error must not be 
combated with the weapons of the schoolmen; that he 
must use “ strong adjectives and villainous ad hominem 
arguments,’ and “‘ get mad.”’ As an example of the way 
to do it, in the same article Father Phelan talks about 
“our fair-minded but intensely superficial Protestant pub- 
lic,’’ whose *‘ Protestantism lives in this country by sheer 
force of jaw and the cheapness of printers’ ink”’; but the 
people who !isten to the “* jaw’”’ of its preachers are “tired 
listening to the clatter of these predicatorial guinea-hens.” 
We will look with interest to see how the Archbishop fol- 
lows the advice. 


.... The veteran Sorosis, of this city, has multiplied itself 
many fold all over the country, and has become a federa- 
tion of the women’s cluus of America. Last week their 
delegates met with Sorosis and organized, electing as their 
first Presidert Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, of East 
Orange, N.J. Mrs. Brown has been for a number of years 
president of a woman’s clubin Orange. She is a daughter 
of Prof. Ralph Emerson, formerly of Andover, and a sister 
of Professor Emerson of Beloit, and Ralph Emerson, of 
Rockford, Ill. She was for some time principal of a fa- 
mous girls’ school in Rockford. Her husband is the Rev. 
William B. Brown, D.D., formerly of Newark, N. J., who 
is an old abolitionist, and whose sister Olympia has also 
been famous as an abolitionist and preacher. Mrs. Brown 
had well earned the election, as the federation of the 
women’s club was due especially to her energy. 


...- After discovering the cave-dwellers in Mexico, Cap- 
tain Schwatka, who describes his discovery in our paper 
this week, joined in a venture with another gentleman to 
exbibit some of them, with specimens of their art, to the 
pablic, We regret to learn from the paper that the venture 
has proved a failure. But that is no evidence of a lack of 
public interest. We heartily second Captain Schwatka’s 
suggestion that some careful scientific man—and why not 
himself, if the necessary money can be secured? should 
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among the Zanis, stucying their antiquities, traditions, 
superstitions and language. They are a perishing people, 
and the time is short. Kyery one is surprised and delighted 
to learn that they have not become quite extinct. 


.... There can always something be said in favor of revis- 
ing an author’s poetry into a singable hymn. We ques- 
tioned whether this could be well done with a late poem of 
Tennyson's; but Joseph Cook writes us: 

A blessed’ Boston lady, Mrs. Joseph Cook by name, was auda- 
cious enough to omit a few words here and there in Tennyson's 
“Crossing the Bar,” and so adapted it to her favorite tune 
Rialto. [had no part in this hazardous business. Of course no 
one thinks the subtle measures of the original improved by the 
omissions. But the majestic poem can be sung in its shortened 
form. Already I hav; heard of its being so used at Wellesley 
College and at Abbott Andover Female Seminary and at two 
funerals, and always to the inspired Rialto. 


....A dispatch from Athens, Ga., reports the white citi- 
zeus determined to defeat the appointment of ‘* Mat Davis,” 
the Negro Postmaster recently chosen by Mr. Wana- 
maker for this office. A curious strategy is reported by 
the dispatch to the effect that all firms which deal with 
John Wanamaker in Philadelphia are being boycotted, 
and the boycott is reported as spreading through thecities 
of Georgia and Florida. We have mistaken John Wana 
maker if that will affect him in the least. 


..The amount of appropriations for public buildings, 
in bills, either passed, or favorably reported and proposed 
to be passed, by the preseat Congress, is already some 
twenty-five million dollars. Such bills are apt to be the 
creatures of a game, in which each Congressman gets all he 
can for his particular locality. The President should care- 
fully study such bills before signing them; and members of 
Congress should do the same before passing them. 


..The preseat device of the Roman Catholic enemies of 
Dr. McGlynn is to declare that his mind is affected, and 
that several of his relatives were insane; be is really not 
responsible, tho excommunicated, as well as bis followers. 
They are simply disobedient. Dr. McGlynn concluded bis 
winter season at Cooper [nstitute last Sunday before an 
overflowing and enthusiastic Irish Catholic audience, and 
goes to California for the summer. 


..-Senator Chandler proposes so to modify the rules of 
the Senate that any debate can be wound up by the ma- 
jority after its continuance for six days, and that Senators 
present at rolJ-call may be counted for the purpose of mak 
ing a quorum, whether they answer to their names or not 
upon such call. This is designed to put some restraint on 
the right of indefinite debate in that body, which strikes 
us as entirely reasonable. 


...-There are two sides to every question. Even the 
King of Dahomey can tell a storyin his own favor. He 
complains that when his father died, France alone omitted 
to send him a letter of sympathy, and that the French 
attacked him without warning and without declaring war 
against him. He makes his complaint to President Carnot 
and has a right to be heard, brute tho he is. 


...e-Those who insist that some species of religious in- 
struction shall be incorporated into our public school sys- 
tem, may not intend the result; yet they are taking just 
the course most likely to destroy the system altogether, 
since they demand of it what it cannot consistently do. 
Secular instruction is the utmost limit to which the sys- 
tem can be reasonably extended. 


.. lf the Turk’s tipple is what Professor Long describes 
we , will stick to our ethylic alcohol, and let the Turks 
have the monopoly of their propylic alcohol. The ethylic 
is poison enough for any toper. But what an example 
we have bere of the familiar truth that one may keep the 
letter of a prohibition, like that of Mohammed against 
wine, and yet utterly break its spirit. ‘ 

..If the people want to fill their pockets with 70 cent 
pieces called dollars, but not such in fact according to the 
gold standard, then let them work and shout with the sil- 
ver men. This will give them the 70 cent dollar, and in 
the end give them an experience that will cure the silver 
craze, and make the people believe that honesty is the best 
policy. 


..The Pioneer Press, of St. Paul, Minn., hits the nail 
on the head in the remark that the silver question is largely 
“a campaign of the silver kings,’’ who have silver to sell, 
and mean to force their product upon the people at the 
highest price possible, no matter what may be the conse- 
quences to our currency system. 


.«.-The Chicago Legal News announces the fact that 
Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the learned editor of the News, has 
been recognized by the Supreme Court of Illinois as an at- 
torney and counselor at law. The Aibany Law Journal 
refers to this announcement with the remark: ‘* The world 
do move.”’ 


.-The Senate last week passed the World’s Fair Bill, 
which seems to settle the question that Chicago is to have 
the Fair. We congratulate that city on her triumph, and 
express the hope that she will prove herself equal to the 
great occasion. 


.. Judge Gary, of Chicago, who presided at the trial ot 
the Anarchists in that city, recently decided that it is not 
libelous to apply the term anarchist to another, since the 
mere term itself does not necessarily wenn any offense 
to him. 


-.Fourteen members of the Salvation Army were ar- 
rested at Sing Sing last Sunday on charges of breaking the 
Sabbath. That isa new way of designating even a noisy 
religious meeting. 


. .-Charleston had its earthquake, New York its blizzard, 
Johnstown its flood, Louisville its tornado, and now Balti- 
mere has its amazing hailstorm. The cities take their 
turns, 
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Religions | Satelligence. 


STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. 


THERE are 213 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, 

including those in the mission fields abroad. All, of course, 

are entitled to vote on the revision overture sent down 

by the Assembly, but not all of them will use that privi- 
lege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas, Canton and Urumia 
have, it is reported, declined and Alaska has failed to vote. 

Whether two-thirds of a]l the presbyteries are required or 
only a majority to carry revision these presbyieries will 
really count against revision. They are given in our table, 
but are not embraced in the footings. The Albany Pres- 
bytery is likewise not counted; it favors a new creed, and 
does not wish to be counted on either side. 

By arrangement with the stated clerks of the presby- 
teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph. The reports of the presby- 
teries yet to meet will be given next week. 


FORT DODGE PRESBYTERY. 
By Telegraph to THE INDEPENDENT. 


EstTHERVILLE, IA., April 26th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Fort Dodge votes yes on revision, and leaves 
changes in hands of Assembly Committee. 
HARVEY Hostetter, Stated Clerk. 


CEDAR RAPIDS PRESBYTERY. 


Lyons. IA., April 22d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Cedar Rapids adopted the following report 
unanimously: 
- “Vea, we answer the first question, 


nd that we answer the second question as follows: 

** We desire that Chapter III be so recast as to omit all mate- 
rial that issimply human deduction, and especially such materi- 
al as cannot made to appear consistent with the Scriptural 
statements that God’s love embraces all mankind and has pro- 
vided a Saviour who is freely and really. offered to ever ———¢ 
ture, according to the word, ‘God who is the Saviour of a 
especially of them that believe.’ Xna we desire that this truth 
of God’s love for a lost world, so central to the Gospel, shall 
receive Fm amg mention in this chapter. 

“We desire that Chapter X. Section 3, be so recast as to state 

the view that the Scriptures teach that the Holy Spirit worketh 
when and where and how he pileaseth, and that the scope of 
salvation is so broad that its benefits accrue to all those who 
are incapable of neing “called by the Word, and who thus do not 
by their own will ana ina state of accountability reject the 
redemption provided by Corist. 
* We desire that Chapter X, Section 4, be so récast as not to 
seem to deny that there may be an application of the saving 
work of Christ thsough » the Spirit to meu who are not reached 
by, the ministry of the Word. 

“ We also desire that in Chapter XXV, fection 6, all allusion 
to the Pope of Rome be omitted. 

*In expressing its desire tor these chan aoe the Presbytery of 
Cedar Rapids would utter its profouna and heartfelt conviction 
that it 1s not in the least proposing changes which wee —— 
the integrity of that system of doctrine which has been 
and so earnestly protessed by us as a Church, and which is is eat 
held so dear; but the rather are we impressed with the fact 
that these p d changes wil! fit with harmony into our 
noble Confession, just as these same elements of sovereignty 
ne freedom, eleccion and love, exist side oy side in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


W. J. BOLLMANN, Stated Clerk. 


CLARION PRESBYTERY. 
CLARION, Penn., April 23d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Clarion voted this day on revision as fol- 
lows: on toe first question, yes 15; no, 18; bya majority of 5in 
the negative. J, S. ExpER, Stated Clerk. 


NORTHUMBERLAND PRESBYTERY. 

DANVILLE, PENN., April 24th, 1890. 
The result of vote on revision in the Presbytery of Northum- 
berland, in session at Emporium Penn., April 22d, was as fol- 
lows: for revision, 29. Ministers 19, elders 10; against, 16. Min- 
isters 8, elders 8. The Presbytery approves of revision in the 
phraseology in certain sections, where change can be made 
without affecting the integrity of our Calvinistic system. 
R. L. STEWART, Stated Clerk. 


STOCKTON PRESBYTERY. 
MERCED, CAL., April 17th, 1890. 
Our Presbytery of Stockton has voted for revision, the revis- 
ionistsclaiming the Moderator was not entitled to a vote. When 
the roll was called for the first vote, and the Moderator did 
vote, it was a tie. G. W. Lyons, Stated Clerk. 


FORT WAYNE PRESBYTERY. 
Ossian, Inp., April 2ist, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Fort Wayne has just now voted in favor of 
revision of Confession. Ministers 12 to 4; elders 15 to 1. 
M. M. Lawson, State i Clerk. 


OTSEGO PRESBYTERY. 
Worcester, N. Y., April 24th, 1890, 
The Presbytery of Otsego answered the first question as to re- 
vision in the affirmative by a vote of 25 to 3, divided as follows: 
15 ministers and 10 elders in the affirmative, and 2 ministers 
and 1 elder in the negative. FRANK H. CorrRrAX, Stated Clerk. 


BUTLER PRESBYTERY. 

Bouter, PEnn., April 23d, 1890. 

The vote of the Butler Presbytery on revision is 16 for and 17 
against. J. R. SOULTER, Stated Clerk. 


NORTH TEXAS PRESBYTERY. 
HENRIETTA, TEX., April 23d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of North Texas has voted on the revision 
overture as follows: yes 5; no, 11. 
GEORGE PLERSON., Stated Clerk. 


HUDSON PRESBYTERY. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., April 23d, 1890. 
Hudson Presbytery reached a vote on revision last night with 
the following result: 


For revision: ministers ..........+-.++.... .. 15 
i ” CRSTB. covierncas doe ccqodnqs cleus ll 
Against revision: ministers................... R 
aa is GOR. Hiss. cies vie Shid 7 


As to the second question it has adopted the majority report 
asking for the following amendments: 
1, That the third Chapter, after the first Section, be recast so 
as to present: 
a. In addition to God's sovereignity in election a Scriptural 
statement ot the love of God for all mankind. 





b. A Scriptural statement of God’s abundant provision for 
the salvation of all men in the atonement of his Son, and his i = 


—— 


c. A Scriptural statement of the facts of human responsi- 


bility in the choice or rejection of ‘the salvation freely offered 
in the Gospel. 


2. In Chapter X, Section 1, omit the words, “ and those only.” 

8. In Chapter X, Section 3, omit the first “elect” and read “all 

infants.” 

4. In Chapter X, Section 4, substitute for the portion begin- 

ning “much less” the following: ** Much less can men not 
accepting the Gospel as revealed to them be saved in any other 
way whatsoever.” 

5. Substitute for the word “ damnation” wherever it occurs 
words of equivalent meaning. as follows: Chapter XXXTII, Sec- 
tion 2, “everlasting punishment”; Chapter XXIX, Section 4. 
“ condemnation”; Chapter XV, Section 4, “ everlasting punish- 
ment”; Chapter XXIV, Section 8, for “‘ damnable heresies” sub- 
stitute * destructive heresies.” In Chapter XX, Section 1, for 
“everlasting damnation” substitute ‘everlasting punish- 
ment.” 

6. In Chapter XXV, Section 6, omit ** but is that anti-Christ,”’ 
etc., to the close of the section. 

D. F. Bonner, Stated Clerk. 


BOULDEK PRESBYTERY. 


GREELEY, COL., April 22d, 1890. 
The questions of the Assembly had been sent to every minister 
and elder in the Presbytery. The Committee had received in 
reply a strong majority vote in favor of some revision. They 
therefore brought in a report to that effect. 

The report recommended answering the first question in the 
affirmative; and in reply to the secord. suggesting simply the 
chapters and sections in which the Presbytery thought some al- 
terations might conduce to greater clearness and the removal of 
objections. No specific amendments were suggested, The re- 
port also provided for the emphatic expression of the Presby- 
tery’s unchangeable adherence to the Calvinistic system as now 
contained in the Confession. and insisted that whatever changes 
were made must be made agreeably thereto. 

The report further overtured the Assembly to draft such a 
conservative revision of the Confession as was consistent with 
the previous expressions, and to send the same down tothe pres- 
byteries. 

After some discussion. chiefly on the issue of the first ques- 
tion, and based on the meaning of revision, a substitute being 
introduced to the effect that revision, in the sense of tinkering 
with or anattempt to remodel the Confession, was undesirable, 
beset with insurmountable difficulties and fraught with possi- 
bilities of danger, and that a safer coruse (if anything was to be 
done) was to secure the co-operation of other bodies in the for- 
mation of a “* Consensus Symbol.” The,vote was taken with the 
following result: 

To answer the first question in the affirmative—ten. 

To answer the first question in the negative—two, 

To adopt the report of the Committee regarding the second 
question: affirmative—ten; negative—two. 

Jno. G. Retr, Stated Clerk. 


BISMARCK PRESBYTERY. 


EoGELeEyY, No. Dak., April 18th, 1890. 
The vote on revisionin the Bismarck Presbytery was unani- 
mous in favor of a conservative revision—the vote standing 4 to 
0. Anew and simpler creed was, however, desired for general 
use, allowing the present to remain as it ‘s. 
Joun B. HOBART. Stated Clerk. 


EBENEZER PRESBYTERY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., April 24th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Ebenezer voted on revision to-day. Result: 
Ayes, 9; Noes, 16. Two elders were absent when the vote was 
taken, one of whom would have voted no. 
Jas. P. HENDRICK, Stated Clerk. 
LA CROSSE PRESBYTERY. 
GALESVILLE, Wis., April 23d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of La Crosse (Wisconsin), voted against revis- 
ion to-day. The vote stood 6 for and 10 against revision. 
Joun L. GAGE, Stated Clerk. 


YADKIN PRESBYTERY. 
CARTHAGE, N. C., April 21st, 1890. 


The Presbytery of Yadkin in session April 19th, voted unani- 
mously against * revision.” Henry D. Woon, Stated Clerk. 


COLUMBIA PRESBYTERY. 


CATSKILL, N. Y., April 23d, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Columbia has pronounced in favor of revis- 
ion by a vote of 18 to 3. Gro. C. YEISLEY, Stated Clerk. 


NIOBRARA PRESBYTERY. 


Mapison, Neb., April 19th, 1890. 
The vote of Niobrara Presbytery on revision is as follows: Af- 
firmative, 12; negative, 8. W. E. KIMBALL, Stated Clerk. 


LACKAWANNA PRESBYTERY. 


SUSQUEHANNA, PENN., April 26th, 1890. 
The Result of vote on revision in the Lackawanna Presbytery 
April 24th. was as follows: On the reply to the first question, the 
final vote stood 55in favor of revision and 27 against it. ‘The 
answer to the second question contains as adopted the follow- 
ing three points: Ist. That this Presbytery, while confiding in 
the conservative judgment of the Presbyterian Church, insist 
that the full integrity of the system of doctrine contained in 
our Confession of Faith, be preserved absolutely inviolate. 2d. 
They desire that those forms of statement, especially in the 
third and tenth chapters, which seem to many to convey erro- 
neous or unscriptural implications, and which are occasions of 
stumbling, be modified or eliminated. 8d. They ask that there 
be added to the Confession of Faith a fuller and more definite 
expression of God’s love, and of Christ’s death for the whole 
world, and of the commission given by Christ to his Church to 

preach the Gospel to every creature. 
P. H. Brooks, Stated Clerk. 


HASTINGS PRESBYTERY. 


EDGAR, Nz&B., March 26th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of Hastings has voted for revision, the vote 
standing 28 to 11. ALBERT B. BYRAM, Stated Clerk. 
IDAHO PRESBYTERY. 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON, April 24th, 1890. 
The Presbytery of idaho votes on revision as follows: For—8 
ministers, 14 elders; against—3 ministers, no elders. 
T. M. Gunn, Stated Clerk. 
CHICKASAW PRESBYTERY. 
Pavut's VALLEY, IND., Apri) 25d, 1890, . 
The Chickasaw Presbytery answers the first overture, Yes. 
am inieters and 1 elder = 4 Yes, 
= 2 No, 





sincere offer of mercy and grace to every creature, 


Second overture answered unanimously as follows ; 
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“1. We desire no revision which — eliminate any biblical 


octrine from our 7 Ooatomien « Faith. 
anal We desire such sections as are now charged with 
ongtings a shadow on the doctrine ef God's love. 

e have no desire for a new Confession; but we would be 
aan to have a brief statement of doctrine for the use of our 
church-members, young ie and inquirers. 

“4. We fervently pray that the Divine Wisdom guide the 
General Assembly in the week of revision, and that ‘s truth 
may be so presented as to win souls to our Lord and Master.” 


WitraM J, Morratt, Stated Clerk. 
HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. 


The table shows how the presbyteries have voted so far. 
and also the number of ministers and communicants cach 
represents : 


Preabyteries. No. Yes. Min. Com. 
Aberdeen, Dak.............. »- 1 & 825 
*Alaska,Alaska Ter. . 8 487 
*Albany, N. Y. (new creed). Bs 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn.... ....... dP 41 7.175 
py Se ere eee ee : 1 @ 3.711 
Arizona, Ariz........ 1 7 100 
pe ee ee = 2,397 
x4 6cekee waneie theta 1 10 2,579 
i: Tn odd haek ss sieecene 1 4 1,271 
Baltimore. Md... .......... 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ . ! 14 3,155 
Benicia, Cal....5... 2.0.5... { 1 38 1.76 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... ! 28 4 584 
Bismarck, N. Dak. ...... 4 1 5 BV 
Black Hills, 8. Dak......... : 1 7 90 
Blairsville, Penn....... + ' + Bi 5,870 
Bloomington, Ill....... ... 1 45 5,816 
Boston, Mass........ iy: 1 : 53 4,860 
Boulder, Col ............. i 16 1,155 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... : 4 1 & 16,389 
Buffalo, N. Y................ i 5H 7.717 
Butier. Pemn.......... ..... ! 18 4215 
> | SP eyes 1 38 3,473 
*Canton, China , R Bad 
Carlisle, Penn....... ...... i 47 6,969 
EL dG Te.” chdeatee ses 2 1 32 4,510 
Cedar Rapids, Ia............ - 1 él 8.221 
Central Dakota,S.D ... 4 1 20 1,165 
Champlain, N.Y. rr ts + l 21 1,888 
Chemung, N. Y.. : 1 23 2.456 
Cherokee Nation, “Ind Ter. i 4 593 
Chester, Penn.... .......... 1 4 6,587 
Gbemisecovedetess dedskd.. 1 95 13,792 
Chickasaw, Ind. Ter........ 33 1 5 205 
Chile, South America. . .. - i +8 267 
Chiiieethe, ©...........000- i 2% 8.943 

* Choctaw, Ind. Ter........ af ¥ 1 iB 571 
Columbia, N. Y............. ( i 13 2,089 
Columbus, O............+.. ety 5,262 
Corisco, West Africa. . 1 " 957 
Council Bluffs, Ia....... ‘ 1 45 3,744 
Clarion, Penn............ 1 fot 15 4,409 
Clevelend, O...... au 1 2 6,581 
Crawfordsville, Ind.... 1 ri] 5,206 
ps ey Pe ee ee l 46 7,348 
Des Moines, Ia.... . i Mb +080 
Denver, Col...... ....+0... i 24 2.178 
Detroit, Mich....... ..... i 52 7.885 
pS | errr per 1 "1 2,544 
Duluth.. ao ae 1 ‘ i 642 
East Florida, F la. Et SR Pi 1 2 590 
East Oregon. Ore .. ...... l 13 534 
Ebenezer, Ky...... .. ° ! - 20 2,588 
Elizabeth, N.J........... 1 7,452 
Emporia, Kan...... ....... 1 R 5,612 
Erie, Pean eetabee idvicders 1 58 9,040 
Fairfield, 8. C.......... : 1 21 3.287 
Fargo, N. Dak..... .... . 1 19 1,188 
Vt, Miok........00:.. . 1 00 0oco 
Fort Dodge, Ia.. .......,... 1 50 4.199 
Fort Wayne, Ind........... 1 18 8,4°5 
Freeport, 11................. oe ! 33 3,881 
Gees BG ed ddncciece nc 1 , 16 3,044 
Geneva. N. Y.... . ' 2 4,731 
Grand Rapids, Mic b.. 1 22 1,738 
Hastings, Neb.. rs i 52 1,759 
Highland, Kan... Sed cose dee i 20 2,447 
Holston, Tenn ........... 1 12 915 
Hudson, N.Y........ beste 1 40 5.794 
Huntingdon, Penn..... - | 5 AR 9,857 - 
Huron, O........ é 1 17 2,834 
BOO FHS ted 850.4 5082 } 22 1,236 
Indianapolis, Ind.... .... i 2s 5,942 
Iowa City, Ia. “i 1 35 3,491 
Towa, Ia.. i i 2 3,876 
Jersey City, N. “i sae 1 44 5.388 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... . 1 22 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ l > 58 4,063 
Kearney, Neb.......... 7 ae 1,559 
Kingston, Tenn .... ...... i 16 1,006 
i | Re ry ; 1 9 946 
Lackawanna, Pen 1 re) 10,469 
La Crorse, Wis.............. 1 R 672 
Lake Superior. Wis....... 1 21 1.739 
Lansing, Mich.............. 1 @ 2,217 
Learned, Kan............... 1 44 2,619 
Lehigh, Penn .......... 1 413 5,825 
Lima, O.... ° vd be obs 1 18 3,502 
Logansport, Ind... ....... : 1 b>) 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 A 21 3.404 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 1 78 4,362 
Lyons. N. Y.... aster 1 19 2.481 
Mahoning. 0... ........ , ' 1 5.271 
ee. GN Stas ndedée tse. ii 1 4 2,676 
A TES hoe ews once! 0 1 2 3,282 
Maumee, O. .. = ate . 1 23 3.565 
McClelland, 8. ¢. Yast Ran 1 : 10 981 
Mexico, Mex........ ...... ; 1 26 3.224 
Milwaukee, Wis ........... , 1 22 3,106 
Montana. . Vaed te , 1 23 987 
Monmouth, ‘N. iis wise l ool @ 5,849 
Monroe, Mich.. bebk ott - 1 4 2,312 
Morris and Orange, N. J. aaa ai = 8,419 
Muncie. Ind........... ..... . a an 2,232 
Muscogee, Ind Ter.......... 1 9 349 
See Me dussscerccoses 1 ®& 2,954 
Nebraska City............ 1 43 8,389 
PEGE Eevedce Scckectse i - 38 4,204 
New Albany, Ind........... we 1 8 4,686 
Newark, N.J ........-+ ..-- Ss 1 49 & 482 





* Not counted on either side. 
+ Anew presbytery, probably, as it does not appear in the official list 
of the “ Minutes of the General Assembly” of 1889, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
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No. Yea.- Min. Com, 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 7 7,700 
New Castle, Dei.... ........ 1 87 6,227 
Newton, NW. J............... 1 85 5,869 
ROW i vine bo sa hoe) 0 1 165 25,526 
Niagara. N. Y.... .......... 1 2 2.980 
Niobrara, Neb........ =e 1 B 1,134 
North Laur, Siam........... 1 a 7 585 
North River.N.Y ........ a 1 «& 4,373 
North Texas. Texas... ..... 1 m4 10 638 
Northamberiand. Hern ... ~ 1 #& 6,112 
*O0lympis, Wash... .. .. . 1 8 000 
Omaha, Neb..... ...... t t 31 2,854 
Oregon, Ure............... 1 3 2,370 
Osborne, Kan.... ....«-..... i 20 984 
JS » ae 1 @ 2,940 
SR ois ects du dipd «4 6, = 1,828 
SMEG «5 i6ts< adds deaie o* 1 26 2,000 
Patmyra. Me........... ..-. 1 M4 1,797 
Peking, China 1 & 166 
Prasutas BBs) 666i. 0008: 1 28 4,349 
Philadelphia Central, Penr 1 68 15.911 
Philadelphia, North. Penn. i 59 8,154 
Philadelphia. Penn........ j “a 65 18,215 
Potoskey, Mich............. " 1 10 602 
Portsmouth. O.. ........ . > 1 17 8,495 
Pittsbureb, Penn...... .... 1 69 12,949 
I I iin vsisstneswiwsd ! = 30 2,739 
PRO RIOs CAs sun ne acc .n00 - 09s se 1 20 1,106 
Puget Sound, Wash.. .... a 1 VW 1,912 
Red River, Minn .......... 1 10 776 
Redstone. Penn. ........... 1 ‘ 25 4,383 
Rio Grande, N. M........... “e 1 W 435 
Rochester, N. Y............. itp 1 62 9.995 
Rock River, Il.............. 1 28 3,477 
Sacramento, Cal............ l 22 1,258 
Saginaw, Mich.............. 1 62 4,510 
Sante Fé, New Mex..... ... rt 1 9 648 
San Francisco, Cal......... i Ww 5,047 
San Jose. Cal........ hy 1 28 1,631 
A | 1 62 7 
Shenango. Penn............. ' 18 5 210 
SO hid nba 2 LES. ' * 6 407 
Solomon, Kan............... - 1 28 2,483 
Southern Dakota, 8. D..... 4 1 16 864 
Southern Virginia, V+..... i Wy, 6 S71 
South Florida. Fia.......... on 1 i 515 
South Oregon, Ore.... .... 4 1 10 448 
Springfield, Ml... .......... 1 a 27 3,831 
IS Be is come paygeice ome he Rome 5,174 
Steubenville. O.... ....... 1 38 7,147 
St. Lawrence, N.Y..... ... 1 3 3,867 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1 4i 5,363 
Stockton, Cal............... . i 12 672 
St. Paul. Minn.............. : i 75 7 234 
iy A ae en 1 28 6,061 
Topeka, Kan................ 1 56 4,097 
Transylvania, Ky...... ; aa i 18 1,565 
EL... . cine nht <b os « ! ; 10 390 
PPO IE Wek ois ese tiinss 2% ; b+ 7,607 
Union, Tenn..... ..... i 28 2, 
*Urumia, Turkey......---. ll 2, 
Utah, U. T...... aimee : = | 527 
Weten, i 5 4 65.408. * } 54 7,174 
Vincennes, Ind.... ...... sia 1 26 3,108 
Washington City, D.C.. ~ i shy A261 
Washington. Penn........ 1 * 41 7.159 
se ee ‘ l 28 2.285 
Wellsborough, Penn........ 1 63 ll 916 
Western Africa.... ..... 1 ¥ 7 Sul 
Westchester. N. Y....... e sus 1 58 6,559 
West Jersey, N.J...... .... 5 i 45 6,177 
Westminster. Penn......... } " b 5,260 
West Virginia, W. Va...... ea l 12 1,728 
White River, Ark.......... 1 7 176 
White Water, Ind.......... ka 1 2% 4.545 
Winnebago, Wis... ..... .. 1 28 2.076 
Winona, Minn.............. t @& 1,520 
Pts cn MN gh . 1 7 106 
Wooster. 0.. pee ae ee ! ie & 4.019 
Yadkin, N .C.. i act ’ - 7 2,177 
*Zacatecas, Mexico. Hesunes ‘ 10 1,782 
Zanesville, O................ be 1 29 5,327 
6L 127 5,648 724,472 


The number of presbyteries heard from is now 193. Of 
these 127 vote for revision, 61 against revision, and 5 do not 
vote at all. Twenty are yet to be heard from. The 
193 presbyteries reported in the above table represent 5,643 
ministers and 724,472 communicants. The total of minis- 
ters in the Church is 5,936; of communicants, 753,749. 


& 
. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 








..Dr. Talmage says the money for his new Tabernacle 
is coming in steadily all the time. 


....The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church will meet in Buffalo, N. Y., May 28th. 


.---The Ohio Church History Society (Congregational) 
will hold its first annual meeting in Ashtabula, May 6th. 


..Dr. T. W. Chambers, of the Collegiate Church, N. Y. 
will deliver'the Baccalaureate sermon at Rutgers College. 


..Eight young colored men were graduated from the 
theological department of Lincoln University, Oxford, 
Penn., last week. 


..The Pope received a large number of Italian pilgrims 
last week. In his address to them he severely arraigned 
the Italian Government. 


...The ministers of various denominations in Boston 
propose to organize a series of public mass meetings in 
favor of national aid to education. 


...-The American Baptist Missionary Union has closed 
its year with adebt of nearly $8,000, the receipts, $440,778, 
falling this much behind the appropriations. 


... The Moody meetings were continued last week in the 
lower part of the city and were unusually successful. Mr. 


and Mrs. Stebbins and Mr. Sankey assisted the Evangelist. 





* Not counted on either side, 
+ New Presbytery, 
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.-..The American Missionary Association at the end of 
six months of its carrent financial year, finds itself $65,- 
000 in advance of where it stood at the same period last 
year. 

.... The Baltimore Presbytery of the Northern Presbyte- 
rian Church, at the request of natives of Bohemia and 
Moravia living in Baltimore will organize a church among 
them. 


-..-The publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal 
(South) reports business transactions for the year amount- 
ing to $384,040, indicating an increase over the previous 
year of $83,396. 


..The congregations of the Reformed churches in the 
United States received large accessions on Easter Sunday. 
The Messenger, of Philadelphia, publishes a long list of 
these accessions. 


... The twenty-second annual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Association of New Jersey was held last week in 
Paterson. [It was reported that the membership of the 
churches has increased by 732. 


.... The Sacramento Presbytery voted against revision, 
but on the next day adopted an overture to the General 
Assembly asking that the word elect, in the verse “elect in- 
fants dying in infancy,”’ be stricken out. 


..The Scottish Free Church Assembly Committee on 
the Revision of the Confession are formulating a declara- 
tory act to submit to the General Assembly. It is thought. 
however, that two years will be occupied in the work of 
preparation. 


.. The McAll mission in France continues to be very 
prosperous. In connection with it last year 20,000 meetings 
were held which were attended by 1,300,000 persons. There 
are employed by the mission fifty-eight persons with five 
hundred or more helpers. 


..The troubles in the Evangelical Association, a Ger- 
man Methodistic Church, are by no means at anend. The 
matter isnow in the courts. The Lilinois Conference which 
was held last week has been divided, and each conference 
assumed to appoint pastors for all the churches. 


...-Miss Juanita Breckenbridge, a student in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary, has applied for license to preach, 
and thus raised the question whether Congregational con- 
ferences should license women. The matter will not be 
decided until the fall meeting of the Cleveland conference. 


....Bishop William Taylor, of Africa, has arrived in this 
country from bis large diocese. He reports that seven 
Methodist churches have been organized from the “raw 
heathen”’; that self-support is in the ascendant, and tbat 
he has thirty-five stations opened and manned in the region 
of the Congo. 


.-The committee appointed by the last Presbyterian 
General Assembly on the increase of the ministerial sup 
ply, find that there are 1,148 vacant churches, of which 165 
are in Pennsylvania, 134 in Obio and 114 in I)linois. The 
next largest number is 70 in Kansas. The number of min- 
isters without charge is said to be much larger than the 
number of vacant churches. 


...-Tbhe union movement among the Episcopal churches 
of this city, resulting in the consolidation of several congre- 
gations, has appeared among the Presbyterian churches, 
and the Westminster and West Twenty-second Street 
churches have been formally united with the Rev. Dr. 
Robert M. Sample as permanent pastor. The united con- 
gregation has 525 communicants. 


....Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of The Order of 
King’s Daughters, says that the religious attitude of the 
Order is exactly what it has been. She denies that its 
position has been changed. We do not understand, 
however, that she denies that the leaflet stating the re- 
ligious position of the Order has been changed by elimi- 
nating references to the divinity of Jesus Christ and the 
atonement. 


..At the yearly meeting of Friends in Philadelphia last 
week, one speaker protested against the ungrammatical 
custom, so long in use among the Friends of substituting 
thee for thou. He would not have a Friend say ‘‘ How is 
thee?’’ but “‘ How art thou?’ He wasstrongly supported in 
his suggestion that the Friends should return to the gram- 
matical use of the pronoun which was practiced by the 
founders of the Society. 


... The question of revising the discipline of the Society 
of Friends was brought before the Philadelphia yearly 
meeting last week. Revision was asked for in order tocon- 
demn engaging in distilling or selling grain for distilling 
purposes, or leasing property for saloons or joining secret 
societies, and to correct obscurities in language and to 
strike out things obsolete. The proposition to refer the 
matter to a committee was lost. 


.... The Pittsburg Christian Advocate expresses disap- 
pointment because the life of Bishop Simpson is published 
by Harper & Brothers instead of by the Methodist Book 
Concern. It thinks it a “strange incongruity’ that the 
book should come from a firm outside the Church. But the 
Bishop’s sermons have been published by the same house, 
and we suppose the Methodist Book Concern could have 
got the Life for publication if it had been willing to pay the 
price. 


. -The meeting of members of the United and two 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches to consider the question 
of the union of these bodies, was held recently in Pitts- 
burg, Penn. As the outcome of the meeting resolutions 
were adopted declaring that efforts to obtain organic 
union will be continued until successful, and appointing a 
committee to urge the duty of Scriptural union before the 
supreme courts of the several branches of the Church rep- 
resented, and to ask them to appoint delegates to a conven- 
tion or council with a view to framing a basis of union, 
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Missions. 


DAN ISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


-From THE “* Attoxamne MIssIONs- ZEITSCHRIFT.” 








DENMARK was the European country which was first 
stirred, in the last century, with zeal for the conversion of 
the heathen. The Evangelical Mission to India, the fore- 
runner of all the other missionary enterprises, originated 
there in 1705; and altho Germany furpvished a considerable 
proportion of its missionaries, and much of its money 
came from England, it had its headquarters in Deomark, 
and was liberally supported by the State Church. Yet the 
interest was not so great as had been anticipated, partly 
because the work was regarde4 as an outburst of Pietism, 
and partly because the reports were usually published in 
German. Besides the East Indies, missions were begun in 
Finnmark in 1716 and in Greenland in 1721, which are still 
continued ; but they are incorporated in the regular ad- 
ministrative organization of the State Church, and do not 
call for further mention here. These movements were fol- 
lowed by the founding of the Moravian missions, in the 
Danish West Indies in 1732, in Greenland in 1733, in the 
Danish East Indies in 1760 and 1767, in the Nicobar Isl- 
ands in 1768, and in Danish Guinea in 1769. Through 
these agencies and the establishment of the Moravian Col- 
ony at Christiansfeld in 1773, many Danes have been intro- 
duced into the service of the Herrnhut missions. The 
North Schleswig Missionary Society, established in 1843 in 
aid of the Moravian missions in the Danisn West Indies, 
had several branches in Jutland, but is not now domiciled 
on Danish soil; it received 2,067 marks from Denmark in 
1888. In consequence of the intrusion of unbelief from 
Germany in the latter part of the eighteenth century, the 
circle of pastors interested in missionary work became con- 
siderably narrowed; but faith was still upheld among the 
common people. A number of ministers in Northwestern 
Fiinen associated themselves in 1800 into a kind of Tract 
Society, and were joined by other pastors and laymen in 
Jutland and Schleswig. In 1801 the publication of an 
Evangelical Magazine was begun, and a" Society for the 
Spread of the Gospel and True Christianity ’’ was formed, 
with members in Denmark and Norway. This was in- 
tended to be a Bible, Tract and Missionary Society; but 
besides publishing a little book in the language of Green- 
land, it aceumplisbed nothing in missionary work. It was 
dissolved in 1821, after having done good service in connec- 
tion with the British Bible Society and the Netherlands 
Missionary Society and other foreign organizatiens, in the 
circulation of Christian literature. A lively interest was 
given to the missionary and Bible causes by the labors of 
the missionaries Henderson and Patterson, of the London 
Missionary Society, who, not being permitted to work in 
the British Indies, came to Copenhagen to arrange for a 
settlement in the Danish East Indies. They found, how- 
ever, so wide a field in Scandinavia and Russia that they 
were encouraged to remain. 

A Danish Missionary Society was founded in 1812 by 
Pastor B. F. Rénne in Lyngby near Copenhagen. Its re- 
ceipts rose rapidly, but for various reasons it did not dis- 
play a corresponding activity in work. Attention was first 
directed to Greenland, but the missions there were under 
the direction of the State Church or of the Moravians; and 
whoever would labor there had either to become a Mora- 
vian missionary or go through a course in theology and 
submit to the examinations prescribed by the established 
ecclesiastical authorities. The Society, nevertheless, did 
much for the Greenland missions in the way of moral sup- 
port, by keeping up the interest in their work, aiding and 
encouraging pastors and native catechists,supplying books, 
helping build churches, and contributing means. ‘* An 
Auxiliary Soviety for Catechists in Greenland” was formed. 
The Government was induced to found, in 1844, two semi- 
naries in Greenland, which were combined in 1875 into 
one, 

These relations with Greenland were not looked upon fa- 
vorably by the Government. In 1830 one of the State min- 
isters was instructed, in answer to his questions, to have 
no intercourse with the Missionary Society; and the clergy 
were enjoined to correspond respecting the affairs of their 
work only with their superiors. This order was in force 
till 1848. 

Attention was given to other Danish colonies than Green- 
land. An effort was made to promote missionsin the West 
Indies by circulating tracts in the dialect of the creoles. 
In the East Indies permission was sought to found a mis- 
sion in connection with the Berlin Society in Serampore, 
but was denied, because “it was not advisable to set upa 
rival to the promising Baptist mission.’’ The connection 
which the Society formed with the Danish clergy in Tren- 
quebar led to no result. The Danish society’s enterprises 
in Guinea were more fruitful. Permission having been 
received, in 1826, to send a missionary to Danish Guinea, 
an arrangement was made with the Society at Basle, where 
the Danish candidates were trained, for the foundation of 
a mission there, and the first missionaries were sent out in 
1827, by way of Copenhagen, where they were ordained by 
the Bishop.>A scheme to put this mission on an independent 
footing came to naught. A mission founded in Smyrna in 
1841, by Pastors Hass and Kold, was given upin 1847. Other 
efforts of the Society were without important results. 
The receipts fell off: zeal cooled; and scme went so far as 
to declare that the time for missions had not come yet. The 
State Church continued to ignore the Society, and when 
Tranquebar was sold in 1847, the Government transferred 
the mission property there to the Leipzig mission, without 

regarding its claims. Such was the condition till 1860, when 

a series of great annual missionary meetings was begun. 

A mission school was founded in 1862, and the next yeara 

German missionary from Leipzig Institute was sent out to 


Southern India to be followed by others in succeeding 
years. The management of the missionary school was not 
satisfactory, and 1t was given up in 1870, after which can- 
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has made considerable advance in its later years, and at 
the end of 1888 it had three stations 8 missionaries (one of 
them native), 2 nativecatechists and one deaconess. The 
numberof Chrisians at the close of 1887 was 546, including 
130 communicants, and the 10 schools returned 110 pu- 
pils. The Society had an income in 1888 of 72,570 marks. 
The Danish Missionary Society is founded on the basis of 
the Evangelical Lutheran State Church, and has in view 
the conversion of the heathen and the organization of the 
converts into self-supporting congregations. The execu- 
tive board is chosen by the General Assembly, and this 
is composed of representatives of the auxiliaries. 

The Danish Evangelical Missionary Union for China was 
formed in 1850, on the occasion of a visit by the Missionary 
Gutzlaff to Copenhagen. It sent its funds to the chief 
union for China in Berlin; but, without having displayed 
any special activity, it was united in 1861 with the Danish 
Missionary Society. 

The Missionary Union for North west Zealaud, formed in 
1859 by Pastor Kundsen, formerly of Tranquebar, had a 
similar career. After acting for a few years as an auxiliary 
to the Leipzig Society, it was amalgamated with the Dan- 
ish Missionary Society. Two of the pupils of the Danish 
Mission School, Liventhal and Jensen, founded astation 
at Bellore in India, in 1872, where they proposed to carry 
outa peculiar idea; but they soon fell back into the usual 
methods. The wission las twenty converts and three na- 
tive helpers. It is under the care of a committee whose re- 
ceiptsin 1888 were 8,981 marks. 

AGrecian Danish Missionary Society was founded in 1863, 
by Pastor Bloche, for the purpose of co-operating with the 
Greek Catholic Church in labors among the Mohammedans. 
After one year’s effort at Athens the scheme was aban- 
doned. 

The Dane Borresen and the *hevdetilen Skrefsrud, who 
had been a year with Gossner’s Society in India, applied to 
the Danish Missionary Society, in 1865, to be taken into its 
service: but without success. Again they wrote, in 1866, 
that they wanted, not muney but acommittee; but the 
answer was delayed. In the mean time they entered into 
relations with the English Baptist Missionary, Johnson, 
and founded the mission among the Santhals, which has 
extended rapidly, and borne much fruit. Borresen having 
returned to Denmark in 1876, aroused an interest in this 
work among his countrymen; and a special committee was 
formed in the Danish Missionary Society to collect money 
for itssupport. About one-fifth cf its income, in 1887-88, 
came from Denmark. It had, in March, 1888, 4 mission- 
aries, 4 native pastors, 3 European teachers, 17 native dea- 
conesses, 67 traveling elders, 10 catechists, 15 itinerant 
teachers, one native physician, 226 pupils, and 4,840 Chris- 
tian converts, 
A mission was founded at Pobia among the Red Karens 
in 1886, by H. Poulson and H.J. Jensen. It is supported 
by a “committee for Karen missions,” which returned an 
income, in 1888, of about 5,000 marks. Including three 
persons engaged with societies not of Denmark, there are 
now seventeen Danes, including three unmarried women, 
in active service in the mission field. The total missionary 
income of the Kingdom for 1888 was 117,534 marks, giving 
an averaze contribution of 18 pfenings per person. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MAY 11th. 
FEEDING THE MULTITUDE.—LUKE 1x, 10-17. 








Norrs.—The miracle of feeding the five thousand is note- 
werthy as being the only incident in his Galilean ministry 
reported in common by the four Evangelists. “ When 
they were rcturned.”’—From their missionary tour, on which 
they had been sent through Galilee, two by two.——“ To 
a city called Bethsaida.’’—You will notice that this ver- 
sion leaves out ‘‘a desert place’’; still it must be under- 
stood. One does not naturally go to a city to be apart from 
a crowd. It must have been a lonely spot that Christ 
sought to have converse with his disciples. it was a place 
uniuhabited, and situated near a place called Bethsaida. 
Whether to place this Bethsaida upon the western side of 
the lake near Capernaum, or on the eastern side beyond 
the Jordan in Gaulonitis is the question. The western 
place was in the very center of his mission, and if he desired 
retirement it would be natural for him to seek the city that 
was out of his regular beat. Bethsaida Julias offers the 
best conditions for the retirement and the subsequent mir- 
acle. 
Instruction.—The parallel passages should be carefully 
read and compared. Thus it will be seen that it is not a 
miracle for the sake of ostentation, but it became one of 
love and necessity. It was the season of the Passover at 
Jerusalem and Jesus could not attend, so violent was the 
hatred against him. But here is an opportunity sent from 
on high. This multitude is typical of the enormous crowds 
in Jerusalem. The desert, bare of physical sustenance, is 
like unto the temple bare of spiritual life. He decides to 
celebrate the feast cf the Passover among his followers. 
Christ demonstrates to the world that mere place has no 
claim to holiness. The desert was less defiled than the tem- 
ple. A ritual of food or words is unimportant. As long as 
the higher life is stimulated, what matter the place or the 
way? Probably as many conversions ‘take place outside of 
the walls of the church as in them. It would he a pity if 
it were not so. 
Christ must have been greatly bothered by this persistent 
crowd. They spoiled his peace, his private talk with his dis- 
ciples and his coveted rest. Yethe welcomed them. Petty 
annoyances are not often welcomed by any of us.: When a 
book agent calls, it is not the Kingdom of God we are apt 
to preach at him. It is not necessary to welcome uncalled 
for interruptions, but it is a part of Christian manhood 
not to lose one’s temper when they do occur, It often hap- 
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tesy to those that trouble them. In many a so-called an- 
noyance there may lurk the rare chance of helping a poor 
soul or of influencing a wavering character. 

“Give ye them to eat”’ is the essence of practical Christiani 
ty. Christ fed the poor himself; he did not draw his check. 
There are many pious men who give largely to foreign 
missions and who refuse to go into the fetid tenements of 
their own town, or eveu across the street to help save asoul. 
To hire some one else to do one’s praying, giving and sav~ 
ing of souls is a part of the subtle system of modern relig- 
ious hypocrisy. Ecclesiastical begging and moral sub- 
scription papers have had their palmiest day. Let each 
one act his own Christian impulse and not expect a hired 


_man to do it or even a subscription to help him do his 


straight duty. 
Christ understood the art of command. He had the 


qualities of a successful general. He recognized the prin- 
ciple that one man cannot do the work of ten. He gavethe 
order; his disciples executed it. He was the head of a sys- 


tem on which depended the success of his mission. 

The successful pastor is not the music committee, the 
finance committee, the supply committee and a dozen oth- 
ers. He is the executive head, or ought to be. He dele- 
gates to others the duties he has neither the time nor the 
ability to perform. The modern church must be cast on 
strict business principles with a head who combices the ex - 
ecutive with the spiritual, or it will not be a success. If 
avything is fatal to a church, it is for the minister to try to 
do all of the work. 

The blessing before a meal is becoming obsolete in many 
fami ies that are nominally Christian. Why not bless anew 
book we buy?, they say, or the pair of shoes just sent home? 
Why not? Ofcourse, doso. Bless God for any good thing 
he has given you the ability to get. But remember that 
the custom of blessing food was instituted by Christ. Food 
for the body is symbolic of food for the soul. Itis in the 
spirit of imitation of Christ, that should be practiced in 
every phase of life. that the blessing of food takes its 
spiritual significance. 
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BAPTIST. 
APPLEGARTH, -» New Brunswick, 
Fourth Ave. — Pittebure. Penn. 


BLACKALL, C. R., M.D., ord. First ch., Philadelphia, Penn., 
April 2ist. 


HAGGARD, D. D., Jr., inst. May ist. Livingstone, Mon. 
HAYWARD, 8S. B.; Cape May Court House, N. J., resigns. 
HOYLE, J. T., Parsons, accepts ca!l to Girard, Kan. 

ans eee Ww. H., Evansville, Ind.. accepts call to Saters, 


+ accepts call to 


JONES, JAMEs, inst. May Ist, Brisbin, Penn. 

a J. M., Denison University, called to Frederick- 
n, U. 

McINTOSH, W. H., D.D., Macon, Ga., died April 22d, aged 79. 

OATES, J. E., Cherry Valley, accepts call to Kingsville, O 

PARTRIDGE, WARREN G., Norwich, Conn,, called to Penn Ave. 

ch., Scranton, Penn. 

SMITH, C. B., inst. May Ist, Rushford, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. F., inst. May Ist, Collinswood, Penn. 

WOODHOUSE, W. T., Lyons, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BAKER, BENJAMIN F., inst. recently Udall, Kan. 

BATES, James A. Williston, called to Randolph, Vt. 

BIRNIE, DovGLas P., Pres., Cazenovia, N. Y., called to Windsor 
Ave. ch., Hartford, Conn. 

BRADLEY, ALBERT J., Valley Falls, Kan., accepts call to Comp- 
ton, Cal. 

CARR, WIL.iaM ().,Barnstead Parade. N. H., resigns. 
CHAPIN, SAMUEL W., Holden, accepts call to antsy Point and 
Second ch., Searsport, Me. Begins work June1 

CRAM, E. E., Verndale and Bertha, Minn., resigns 

CUTLER, GeorGeE B., Stoddard, N. H., resigns. 

DeERIEMER, WILLIAM E., Sabula and Green Island, ia., resigns. 
EVANS, DANIEL A., Bangor aes ,accepts call to New Sharon 
and Farmington Falls, } 

EVANS, (oe P., inst. April Sot, Black Diamond and Frank- 


lin asb 
FERRIER, W. W., Port Townsend. Wash. » resigns. 
FOW LER, OLN Ae White River, Wash., resigns 
GRAFF, FRANKLIN L. .» Oberlin Sem., called to Brecksville. oO. 
GRUPE, Ca, CHARLES W., Oberlin Sem., called to Lucas and Wash- 
ngto 
GWYNNE, {=o H., Clear Lake, Ia., called to Cherry 
Hill ch., Omaha, Neb. 
HICKS, FRANK B., Rock ‘Rapids, called toClear Lake, Ia. 
HILLIARD, Dow a Berlin, Neb., resigns. 
. CHARLES W.. y Shore, N. Y. ., resigns. 
MMON, C. H.. inst. recently at Twinsburg, O. 
Loomis. ALBA L P., Grand Rapids, Wis., resigns. 
MA — HAMMOND L. .» Lee Center, Iil., accepts call to Fairfield, 
a. 
RICE, GriuMAN, Andover, Me., resigns. 
SHERK, ABRAM B., inst. May ‘Ist, Kingsville, O. 
TYLER, i F., Allegan, called to St, Joseph, Mich. 
WALLACE, M “ar Pico Heights, accepts call to Spring Valley 
and Jamul, C 
was. pin J., Sanbornton, N. H., called to Harwich, 


WASHINGTON, ALONZO G., Stephen, called to #ertile, Mentor 
and Maple Bay, Minn. 


WEIMER, Morrison, Yale Sem., accepts call to Sedgwick, 
ZELIE, JOHNS., Yale Sem., called to Plymouth, Conn. 
LUTHERAN. 


BOBST, Isaac W., Clearspring, accepts call to Lititz, P 
HEMPERLEY, G.'W., Sharon. TY pesigne. Auta 
KANTZ, HK. F., Carlisle, called to Hummelstown, Penn 
KRIDER, Isaac. Bell wood, accepts call to Duncanville and 


Franks 
LINDERMAN, F., Boston, Mass., eames to Fort Wa Be ies. 
MALM, P. A., Saronvelle, Neb., called to Norway, 
WE D., inst. May Ist, Bohabete N.Y 

wi C. G., galled to Mariedahl and Olesbure, Kan. 
WILHELM. M. L.. New Lisbon, accepts call to Sheiby, O. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, A. 'W., Camden, N. J., accepts call to Buffalo, N. Y. 
BLACK, J. 8 qa Colorado Springs, Col., accepts call to Minneapo- 


is, M 
ECHOLS. Ww. ye z,tnat. May Ist, Brownville, Ind. 
GARDNER, A. S., becomes pastor Roscoe, Wis. 
HERRON, Jonn, Sedalia, Wis., withdraws his resignatlun. 
KAVANAGH, F. E., Independence, Kan.,_resigns. 
EE, E. TRUMBULL, Pueblo, Cal. ., Withdraws his resignation. 
aa CHABLEs A.., inst. Apet. a Cooksville, Ill. 
en Tuomas &. Winc ester, O., withdraws his resigna- 


post. JAcos, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 
SHERK, A or B., inst. May lat, Kingsville, O. 
sTOWL TTS, C , inst. May ist, Rondout, N. 
SMYINGTON. R's » Soquel, accepts cal! to Cambria, Cal. 
TENNEY, Jonyn> Rion eg accepts call to Weston, O. 
LLA .D., accepts call to Ubrichsville, N. Y. 
x W,, Auburn Sem., accepts call to Pratts- 








didates were instructed privately, The Indian mission 
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Literature. 
aageeree 
( The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


TOZER’S ISLANDS OF THE 
2ZGEAN.* 


AT the time of the Greek Revolution 
the isles of Greece were brought into fresh 
prominence by the deeds of heroism and 
the terrible tragedies witnessed among 
them at that stirring period. Already 
storied in legend, history and poetry, they 
once more attracted the attention of the 

- world, and the fervid Muse of Byron 
added new touches of romance to a group 
of islands the most beautiful of all that 
the sunshines upon. Morerecently these 
famous isles have achieved a new claim 
on our attention as archeologists have pur- 
sued their explorations among the antiq- 
uities of those daughters of the sea and 
demonstrated their importance in tracing 
the development of ancient civilization. 
No history of the relations of Europe, 
Asia and Africa can now be written with 
any pretense to authority which does not 
also include a careful study of the move- 
ments of races, the literature, the com- 
merce, and especially the arts of the 
Greek Islands. 

Appreciating these facts, and full of 
enthusiasm both for the scenery and the 
antiquities of Greece, Professor Tozer 
conceived the idea as long ago as 1874 of 
making an archeological tour of these 
islands. As is well known, he was al- 
ready well equipped for such an enter- 
prise, having devoted his attention to 
Oriental studies, and published a number 
of scholarly works on Levantine subjects. 

One would suppose that with the facili- 
ties for modern travel and the numerous 
lines of steamships constantly traversing 
the Aizgean, such an expedition might be 
accomplished in a single season, so limited 
is the space occupied by the islands of 
Greece. But it proved quite otherwise ; 
one is surprised to learn that Professor 
Tozer made three distinct trips to the 
“£izean before he had completed his pur- 
pose, and then omitted the left group of 
the Cyclades. The truth is that altho 
these isles are often but two or three 
hours’ sail from each other, yet many of 
them are unvisited by steamers, such, for 
example, as Patmos and the islands of 
that portion of the Atgean called the 
Thracian Sea. The season selected was 
also unfortunate, for spring in the Levant 
is variable, attended by violent storms, 
and the blasts sweeping between the 
lofty-sided straits among the islands are 
sudden and dangerous. Professor Tozer 
was obliged in several cases to depend on 
small coasting vessels or undecked boats, 
and his trips were by no means unattended 
with peril. He appears, however, to be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
your genuine traveler, and entered heart- 
ily into every adventure which attended 
his archeological quest. 

He first examined the Cyclades, then 
Crete and the Sporades along the coast of 
Asia Minor, and finally the little visited, 
little known, and thinly peopled isles in 
the north. 

The last-mentioned islands, Lemnos, 
Thasos, and Samothrace, offer perhaps 
less of antiquarian interest, at least so 
far as antiquities are concerned, altho of 
considerable historical importance. But 
their scenery is unusually fine. This is 
especially the case with Thasos; and Pro- 
fessor Tozer’s narrative of his cruise 
among those three islands is spirited and 
graphic, and well adapted to tempt 
others in search of romantic adventure 
to follow in his wake. Indeed, we can- 
not imagine any cruise more attractive to 
a cultivated yachtsman, who combines a 
taste for the sea, for agreeable scenery, 
and for ancient legend and history, than 
a voyage through the Thracian Sea in a 
trim yacht well provided with surf. boats 
for making a safe lauding at any point. 











*TuHe Is.aAnNDS OF THE AUGEAN. By the Rev. 
Henry FANSHAWE Tozer, M.A., F.R,G.S., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College,Oxford. Author of the 
“ Highiands of Turkey,” “ The Geography of Greece,” 
etc. With Maps. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1890, 12mo, pp. 362. 
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Professor Tozer’s investigations regard- 
ing the famous Lemnos earth, noted in 
the Middle Ages for its curative qualities, 
are curious and valuable; and his account 
of the ascent of Mount Phengaré in Sam- 
othrace is well related. A peculiarity 
we notice in his frequent and enthusiastic 
descriptions of scenery is the special in- 
terest he displays in extensive prospects, 
every point of which he carefully par- 
ticularizes as if delineating a map. But 
he very rarely mentions color in a pros- 
pect, and every one who is familiar with 
the shores of Greece is aware that color 
is one of the most remarkable of the 
qualities that render the scenery of that 
region so attractive and poetic. Nor do 
the picturesque effects of an old castle or 
temple or salient cliff appear to impress 
him; from all of which we infer that his 
appreciation of Levantine scenery is of 
the mind rather than of the eye, and that 
he is lacking in artistic perception. He 
seems to enter with keen zest into the 
descriptive allusions of Homer, for in- 
stance, quoting them with much intelli- 
gence which indicates mental apprecia- 
tion; but he does not appear to discern 
similar points in Nature. 

The style of the author is, however, 
mostcommendable. There is no attempt 
at what is called fine writing. Indeed, 
the limits of the work, of moderate com- 
pass yet covering a great deal of ground, 
forbid it. The narrative is rapid, and the 
information is packed in terse and vivid 
paragraphs, so full of meat that one does 
not at first realize how much fresh and 
valuable information he is gaining from 
a rapid perusal of this little work. 

It is to beregretted that the author does 
not substitute occasionallysome other rel- 
ative pronoun for which, orsome phrase- 
ology that might avoid the constant,almost 
unbrcken use of that pronoun. In the 
matter of the pronunciation of Greek 
words, Professor Tozer appears to have 
a correct apprehension quite unusual 
in English and American classic scholars. 
He has not yet completely mastered the 
subject, but he shows some sagacity and 
common sense on a queation which has 
thus far tended to exhibit the mental lim- 
itatious of some of the profoundest schol- 
ars in our schools. Whether the modern 
Greek pronounces his language exactly as 
his ancestors did or no is not the question. 
The form and pronunciation of all langua- 
ges go through various modifications with 
thelapse of time. But he must be a bold 
man who would contend now that the 
modern Greek is not the one man who 
can most nearly approximate to the pro- 
nunciation of the ancieuts. 

The author’s researches in the island of 
Crete impress us as rather hasty and un- 
satisfactory. What he writes about it is 
interesting and profitable as far as it goes; 
but he happened to visit it at a season 
when the weather was unfavorable. The 
snow still lay in many parts, and he went 
over what he describes too hurriedly. An 
island one hundred and sixty miles long 
and forty broad, and traversed only on 
mule-back, cannot in any case be properly 
inspected in a few days, even if the trav- 
eler knows beforehand the chief points 
he requires to see. This is especially true 
in regard to Crete, whose history is of im- 
portance if for no other reason than be- 
cause it seems probable that the Dorians 
obtained the chief features of the code of 
Lycurgus from that island. But Crete 
was undoubtedly a most important link in 
the transmission of Phe nician and Egyp- 
tian ideas toe Greece, and must offer 
archeological antiquities of great value 
in addition to those already discovered. 
We think that a systematic and intelli- 
gent exploration of Crete would lead to 
important discoveries. Crete also pos- 
sessess at present political prominence be- 
yond that of any of the isles of the AZzean. 
It acted a very noted part in the Hellenic 
Revolution; has been in an eruptive con- 
dition ever since, and at any time an 
explosion is likely to occur there that 
may prove the spark that may set Europe 
on fire. It isa curious fact that many of 
the Cretan Mussulmaas are of the Greek 
race. Althoabjuring Christianity under 
the pressure of the Ottoman invader and 
going by the name of Turks, they still 
speak the Greek language and are reputed 











to cherish a secret leaning to the religion 
of the Cross. Hence, among many other 
proverbs in which the Levant abounds, has 
come the following, as applied to the 
Cretan Mussulmans: Tovpxoc eice, Movcragé 
Tovpxog wa tiv wévayié, Are you a Turk, 
Mustapha? A Turk; by the Holy Virgin. 

The lovely island of Scio comes in for a 
brief account: but the learned professor by 
no means does justice to the history and 
archeology of that celebrated isle, allow- 
ing too brief a time for his visit there. 
At Samos, however, he is able to give us 
some important information. His ac- 
count of a visit to Patmos is also well 
worth reading. He goes there in a spirit 
of devout scholarship entirely free from 
cant, and succeeds in giving a description 
that may prove helpful to the students of 
the mystical revelation of the Apocalypse. 

The island of Rhodes was reached with 
more difficulty than one would suppose 
possible at the present day. But it seems 
tbat altho several lines of steamers touch 
there the silt has so filled up the entrance 
to the chief port that no ship of sizecan 
enter, and boats come out only in asmooth 
sea. which is far from prevailing all the 
time. But the author at last landed in 
Rhodes and gives us a very satisfactory 
account of it. This is one of the most at- 
tractive islands of the Mediterranean 
To beautiful scenery and a climate of rare 
mildness and salubrity it adds a continu- 
ous series of historical associations of the 
most poetic and romantic character, 
equaled perhaps by no other of the Greek 
islands. The occupancy of Rhodes by the 
Knigbts of St. John, the heroic sieges 
they endured and the exceedingly pic- 
turesque city and fortitications they left 
behind them when finally forced by Soli- 
m4n the Magnificent to abandon this gar- 
den of the Mediterranean, have wonder- 
fully enhanced the attractions of this ro- 
mantic isle. All these features are well 
described by Professor Tozer, whose ac- 
count must contribute materially toward 
reviving interest and directing travel to 
Rhodes. 

For the rest the author’s classical allu- 
sions, quotations and researches are 
scholarly, and show solid preparation for 
the task he had laid out for himself, 
Taken as a whole, this volume within 
moderate limits presents the reader with 
the most comprehensive sketch of the 
isles of Greece since Byron apostrophized 
them in his immortal lyrics and in his 
islanders, Haidee and Lambro, gave us 
the best typical modern Greek characters 
in literature. The book is enriched by 
several appropriate maps, an index and 
marginal notes which add to its value as 
a standard work of reference on this sub 
ject. 


_ 


SOME RECENT POETRY. 


The Lady from the Sea. By Henrik 
Ibsen. Translated by Eleanor Marx-Ave- 
ling. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Asa 
straw showing how carelessly blows the 
critical wind nowadays, we would refer 
our reaters to Mr. Gosse’s prefatory essay 
to this translation of Ibsen’s latest play. 
Speaking of Ibsen as ‘‘ the most illustrious 
Scandinavian writer of our age” is, per- 
haps, the privilege of a critic as an indi 
vidual expressing his own preference; but 
to speak of Ibsen’s metrical productions as 
“faultless verse” is carrying praise to a 
pitch scarcely applicable to the best that 
can be said of Shakespeare. Nevertheless 
Mr. Gosse, after he has worked off his accu- 
mulation of eulogy, measures this play very 
fairly, saving that he findsin it, we must 
think, somewhat more than Ibsen ever 
dreamed of while writing it. The Lady 
from the Sea is a romance out of the whole 
cloth, and a very pretty romance it is, 
wrought out fairly well, but with nothing 
init to suggest the highest order of genius. 
The praise due to such a work is by no 
means small or weak. The cool-headed, far- 
seeing critic will say: ‘‘ Here is a romantic 
drama clearly imagined and expressed with 
considerable force of art. Mr. [bsen has 
shown himself.well able to make an impos- 
sible state of things appear actual, real. 
He has enlisted interest and has held it to 
the end; moreover, the end is a happy and 
satisfying one. Were this play his only pro- 
duction and he quite a young man there 
would be great promise for the future.” But 
the critic who says this must be no respect- 
er of person orfame. He must be likethe 
judge on the bench who would send the 
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President of the United States to the peni- 
tentiary for a crime just as promptly as he 
would send a professional sbeak for the 
same offense. Had The Lady fromthe Sea 
been written by an unknown American and 
offered to our managers and actorsit would 
have been lucky to find a taker, for the 
reason that it has nothing whatever in it 
to mark it a striking or taking drema; 
there is, however, more in it for the critic 
than for the average theater goer. Ibsen 
has some interesting qualities, the chief of 
which, it seems to us, is his blending of 
ultra romance with the parrowest and 
rawest realism. He is a pessimist with a 
snarl in every line of his imagination; and, 
like all pessimists, he spends most of his 
effort in condemning what he believes life 
is without offering any help toward reach- 
ing what life ought to be. The Lady from 
the Sea is the least objectionable, on the 
ground of pessimism, of all of Ibsen’s 
works. It is the story of a girl who falls 
under the influence of a preposterously im- 
possible man—a seafaring Margrave, who 
holds her will in thrall to such a degree 
that, after her marriage with a man whom 
she devotedly loves, she still feels the sub- 
tle influence of the ocean-rover drawing her 
away. At first she keeps her secret from 
her husband. A child is born to them, and 
the mother imagines that its eyes have all 
the mysterious colors and meanings of the 
sea for which she longs, and with which 
sbe connects the magnetic power of the 
strange sailor whose return she so much 
dreads. At length the time approaches for 
her to meet face to face with this man. 
She struggles to master herself, all in vain. 
She loves her husband, she regards with 
unutterable repugnance the indescribable 
tie that binds her to the other. So matters 
stand when the seaman comes to tell her 
that on a certain day she is to go with him. 
She tells him that she will not go; but he 
pays not the slightest heed to her words. 
It is now time for her to go to her husband 
and lay the whole terrible story before him. 
She does this and asks him to release ber. 
He refuses at first; but at Jast witha break- 
ing heart he gives her up and her lover 
from the seacomes to takeher. Behold the 
change! The wife’s freedom has endowed 
her with the will to resist and to repel tor- 
ever the jnfluence that has held her so long 
inits web. Truly a pretty conceit, a very 
happy little bit of romance; but we look in 
vain for that lofty imagination, that su- 
preme insight and that impressive projez- 
tion invariably present in the masterpieces 
of genius. We dure draw a line just here 
and say that withio Jess than ten years from 
now Ibsen and all of bis plays will be for- 
gotten outside of his own country save toa 
few special students of Northern literature. 
There is ng reserve of vitality in these pro- 
ductions; they have not that appeal to the 
common heart which gives longevity to the 
creations of the highest art; they bring no 
thrill to the soul, they offer no attractive 
bait to the inquiring mind; they are not 
studies of universal application, but mere 
assumptions of existing special evils for 
which there appears no remedy. It is but 
a little while that we shall have to wait to 
see the Ibsen fad flung down and its place 
filled with some other fad from a long way 
(always a long way) off. We beg pardon, 
there is *‘ Looking Backward,” a fad con- 
fined strictly to— But we were speaking of 
The Lady from the Sea, a very good 
romantic play of the second or third class. 

A London Plane-Tree. By Amy Levy. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Upon a fiy- 
leaf of this beautiful little book of verse we 
read with something like a start: 





* The proofs of this volume were corrected by 
the author about a week before her death.” 


We had not noted this before perusing the 
poems; but it chanced to meet our eyes 
later, and immediately the whole force of 
the bitter pain of the verses was concen- 
trated in those few sad words. Seldom, in- 
deed, has the world been favored with a 
truer poet than the singer of these singu- 
larly striking snatches of a sadness that is 
almost too extreme to be held within proper 
bounds, even by the grip of an art so ner- 
vously powerful that it compels admiration 
despite the insistent objections of one’s best 
judgment. In most of these little poems 
the under-swell is of the bitterest, the most 
hopeless despair: 


* The sky is silver-gray; the long 
Slow waves caress the shore,— 
On such a day as this I have been glad, 
Who ehall be giad no more.” 


It is a dreary philosophy that we find sq 
firmly set in the following lines: 


* O sweeter far than strain and stress 
{s the slow, creeping weariness: 
And better far than thought I find 
The drowsy blankness of the mind. 
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More than all joys of soul or sense 
Is this divine indifference, 
Where grief a shadow grows to be 
_And peace a possibility.” 
How like a snapping’ spark of passionate 
revolt iseach word in many of these tiny 
things! Listen well to this Waltz-Song and 
out of it will come an unaccountable sevee 
of hysteria, half-disclosing the recklessness 
that the singer could not express: 
* O sway, and swing, and sway, 
And swing, and sway, and swing ! 
Ah me, what bliss like unto this, 
Can days and daylight bring? 


“A rose beneath your feet 
Has fallen from my head: 
Its odor rises sweet, 
All crushed it lies, and dead. 


“O Love is like a rose, 
Fair-hued, of fragrant breath; 
A tender flower that lives an hour, 
And is most sweet in death. 





“O swing, and sway, and swing, 

And rise, and sink, and tall! 

There is no bliss like unto this, 
This is the best ot all.” 


The pessimism so much the fashion now, 
finds a sort of iridescent foam for its mo- 
notonously somber surface when thé wings 
of genius beat upon it. If life really is so bad 
we ought to be thankful for an art that can 
almost hide the prevailing evil in the fine, 
luminous spray of style. 

“ My strength waxed faint, my hair grew gray; 

Nothing but dreams by night and day. 

Some men sicken with wine and food; 

I starved on dreams and found them good.” 


But Amy Levy’s poetry is interesting con- 
sidered in connection with the drift of cur- 
rent criticism, and the new mood of pvetic 
art which bids fair to regard the formless 
standard of Browning with favor. The 
pieces in this little volume suggest the dif- 
ficulties in the way of anything like orig- 
inality of expression in English verse. Tre 
lyrist coming so late in the history of our 
great language with all the masters behind 
him must inevitably suffer, being aware of 
the chances against his finding even one 
bew combination, ove new form in the kal- 
eidoscope of expression, or one novel setting 
for a musical thought phrase. This con- 
sciousness of difficulties forestalling him in 
every direction engenders revolt and helps 
to tinge even optimism with the color of a 
fatal lassitude, while it accentuates native 
gloom to the last degree of morbidness. It 
all comesat last tothe truth that, in some 
way the master genius will find the triunmiph- 
ant strain, while the lesser imaginations 
will “starve on dreams and find them 
good,” 

In the Morning. By Willis Boyd Allen. 
(New York: A. D F. Randolph & Co.) A 
small volume of daintily printed verses ded- 
icated by the poet to his wother, and pref- 
aced by a littie conceit rather prettily ex- 
pressed in imitation of old English, is 
something to peep into with a tender preju- 
dice in its favor, notwithstanding the maby 
chances against finding any genuine poetry 
between its lids. Mr. Allen writes with a 
good deal of feeling, has a delicate fancy, 
and is not without imaginative vigor at 
intervals; but it is safe to say that he is not 
a great poet now, and that he does not 
promise ever to be a great poet. His limit- 
ations are distioctiy marked by qualities 
that belong to the minor bevy of songsters. 
This is tar from saying, however, that his 
verse is not good. It is good, above the 
avelage of current rhyming; and some of 
it has a decided dash of the dew of Parnas- 
sus in it—just a dash and no more. Wewill 
take the liberty of quoting one little poem, 
the first in the volume; and in doing this 
we prefer to set it in modern spelling, to 
show Mr. Allen how much more attractive 
itisin that garb. We beg his pardon for 
the liberty, and send the reader to the book 
itself for the old-style setting : 

“Two sorry things there be— 
Ay, three: 
A nest from which the fledglings have been 
taken, 
A lamb forsaken, 
A petal from the wild rose rudely shaken. 


“Of glad things there be more— 
Ay, four: 
A lark above the old nest blithely singing : 
A wiid rose clinging 
In safety to the rock; a shepherd bringing 
A lamb, found, in his arms; and Christmas 
Bells a-ringing.” 

Gettysburg, and Other Poems. By Isaac 
R. Pennypacker. (Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates.) The poem that gives name to this 
volume was read on the battle-field of 
Gettysburg on September 12th, 1889, at the 
dedication of the Pennsylvania monuments. 
It has some strong points as an occasional 
blece and shows a certain grasp of expres- 
sion and a depth of poetic vision by no 
meausordinary. The versification is rough, 
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however, reminding one, in a way, of Em- 
érson’s most careless meters, tho the fine 
discrimination of Emerson’s thought is 
lacking. There issomething crudely force- 
ful and original in the following: 


“ Tnat martial morn o’er yonder ridge 
Reynolds last rode, face toward the foe, 
And onward rides through history so; 

For Meade, even as for Joshua, suns 

The unmindful gulf of Time abridge, 

While still its depths tling back his guns’ 

Victorious echoes.” 

And here is a fine reference to the monu- 
ments: 

* These epoch stones she sets stand fast 
Ags on her field her regiments stood.” 

This, too, is good: 
“ Long will be felt, tho hurled in vain, 

The shock that shook the Northern gate; 

Long heard the shots that dashed amain, 

But flattened on the rock of fate.” 
“Tracey Richardson’s Race” is another 
rather notable piece of work, full of faults, 
but yet with something in it to compel at- 
tentionand enforcesympathy. Indeed, one 
goes through this little volume half wish- 
ing that it were as genuine poetry as it is 
genuinely picturesque and uncommon. Mr. 
Pennypacker, if not thoroughly a poet, is, 
what is better, a patriot, and his verse is 
rich with a wholesome and cheering Ameri- 
canism. There is a ring in it of the citizen- 
soldier spirit; a deep, firm faith in the ab- 
solute virtue of heroism brims it over. It 
is not great poetry, but it is admirable 
sentiment. 





The thinking public should be grateful 
.to the author of Problems of Greater 
Britain. (Macmillan & Co. 34.00.) His 
aim has been rather to furnish material 
for thought and discussion than to enunci- 
ate propositions of hisown. We shouldbe 
grateful to him because the work is of liv- 
ing interest and extreme value to us here 
and now, and yet does not makea book that 
will live. It is a huge, overgrown magazine 
article, of three hundred and fifty thousand 
words, laborious, painstaking, accurate, 
and written up to date. Some of his infor- 
mation about Australia is almost news. In 
likening the work toa bit of journalism 
no disparagement is implied, for Sir Charles 
Dilke has set himself the task of writing a 
hanibook of the English Race outside of 
Great Britain, and evidently this could be 
done best in the familiar newspaper style. 
As he himself says in the preface, 
what the MM. Reclus have done for the 
geography of the world, he has tried to do 
for the State life and interdependent inter- 
ests of the different British Colonies. Here 
you will find not only Canadian Govern- 
ment and national feeling and policy ex- 
plained, but even the minutest details of 
the various provincial characteristics, in- 
stitutions, manners, life and municipal con- 
trol. Exports, imports, industries, traits, 
sports, party politics, what this and that 
Australian paper says about Mr. Thingum- 
bob’s proposal to federate or not to federate, 
Sir John Macdonald’s wit, and Sir Charles 
Tupper’s fisheries, Afrikanders, Parsees, 
ladians—all here in their work a-day dress, 
just as they appeared yesterday morning 
when the sun went round: a monster cyclo- 
rama of the “ greatest show on earth,’’ and 
Sir Charles Dilke the literary P. T. Barnum 
of Greater Britain. Now evidently to put us 
in possession of such a vast quantity of teil- 
ing and interesting facts is no light task; 
almost as evidently, too, the result of this la- 
bor will be of littJe use when acouple of years 
are over our heads. By that time many con- 
ditions will have changed; many of the prob- 
lems will have been settled; and our data will 
be inaccurate because antiquated. By 
choosing to make the work of such supreme 
usefulness now, the author has shut him- 
self off from the possibility of creating a 
work of lasting worth, such a book for in- 
stance as De Tocqueville’s or Mr. Bryce’s. 
For Sir Charles Dilke does not pretend to 
solve his problems, he hardly formulates 
them. You read him, and immediately 
without the fatigue of a joarney round the 
earth you are able to form a judgment of 
your own upon the many questions which 
have todo with the future of Britain and 
the future of our race. It is very easy to 
abuse England for mismanaging affairs in 
Ireland; possibly with the destiny of two or 
three dependent young nations on our 
hands we might find something better to 
do. No, the problemsof Greater Britain are 
the problems of ourrace. Canada and Aus- 
tralia are our younger sisters, bert on 
working out their own life-scheme, whether 
on new lines or old, full of life, full of 
hope, full of sincerity. Let us stand up 
like men and helpthem. Secure of our own 
welfare, we can easily afford to be quietly 
glad that this race of ours, which is so 
surely and swiftly becoming the dominant 





power of the world, is one which makes for 
liberty and peace. Our language, our po- 
litical traditions, our freedom, are common 
English inheritance. Under varying con- 
ditions these will modify; we shall have 
a new type of man in Africa, another 
in Australia, another in Canada, each 
with his own immediate history and 
sentiment and healthy patriotism. For- 
tunately there will not be any blun- 
dering and stupid dealing in the 
English Parliament with the affairs of 
these Colonial empires, such as there was 
with our own affairs a hundred years ago. 
At least the Colonies will be allowed to do 
as they please. And whether the new na- 
tions will choose to separate and become 
entirely free from one another and from the 
mother country; or prefer, while retaining 
and even emphasizing their peculiar na- 
tional distinctions, at the same time to 
remain in a sort of federated league, is a 
question which is already kindling a vital 
interest in England, and must soon demand 
public executive attention. This isa matter 
which touches our own country very close- 
ly. We are sure to have more and more to 
do with our kindred to the north of us, and 
in the farther continent of Australia; and 
it behooves us to be informed on their feel- 
ings and doings. Our past lamentable 
igno'ance, a trifle ungenerous in its per- 
sistence, might well give place to a serious, 
rationally informed consideration of the 
aims and resources of our neighbors. They 
are entitled to any kinudliness, ccurtesy 
and encouragement that may be due from 
a greater power to a smaller. So we con- 
clude, no thoughtful citizen of these States 
who is tryingto keep in touch with the 
affairs of the day and the hopes of the 
world’s future, can afford to skip Sir 
Charles Dilke’s admirable handbook. 
The work has a good index and useful 
marginal notes; its size is convenient; 
when you open it, it stays open—excellest 
qualities, which the imprint of Messrs. 
Macmillan have accustomed us to expect. 


American Farms: Their Condition and 
Future. By J. R. Elliott. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons’ ‘* Questions of the Day.” $1.25.) We 
shall not discuss with this author the effect 
of the American Protective system on the 
farming industry of the country. It mu; or 
may not have the depressing influence he 
ascribes toit. Leaving this disputed part 
of his book wholly out of view it contains 
enough in which we heartily agree with 
him to make it a book that should be read 
by every one who knows how closely tae 
fates of the agricaltural population are con- 
nected with those of the nation. The ex- 
ceptional stage or era of American affairs 
is passing away. We are coming onto a 
basis where our experience is beginning to 
repeat the historic experience of othe: na- 
tions. Theland and its tillage question is 
already becoming with us one of the old 
standard troubles which has afflicted other 
nations. Mr. Elliott points out the facts 
which should show us where we already 
stand and what we are coming to. He de- 
scribes with great force the hardships of 
the farmer’s struggle and the remedies pro- 
posed; how the taxation system bears on 
him, and how under the conditions in which 
he lives he is losing political power and 
falling behind in intellectual, moral and 
religiousforce. The discussion takes a high 
moral and religious range. Its point is ex- 
pressed in the maxim oft repeated in its 
pages “‘ Morality is stronger than a Major- 
ity.’ It preaches the good old doctrine of 
independence, self-reliance and the supreme 
value of character and intelligence for the 
farmer as his best capital and his best 
method, but at the same time points out 
how certain forces now having free range 
in our social and economic life must drive 
him to the wall if they donot drive him 
through and out altogether. 


Origin and Formation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By Lorenzo Burge. Author 
of *‘ Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race,” 
and “‘Aryas, Semites and Jews; Jehovah 
and the Christ.”” (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$100.’ [tis refreshing to find one man who 
believes that the Old Testament * Law and 
the Prophets”? was written by one hand. 
Amid all the comminuting theories of 
criticism Mr. Lorenzo Burge stands up for 
one author. His candidate for honor is not 
Moses but Nehemiah. Thisis asweeping as- 
sertion, which we shall not discuss but only 
say that Mr. Burge believes he has proved 
it, and that his argument is printed and ac- 
cessible to all who wish to examine it. The 
author’s attitude to the Scriptures is de- 
vout. He believes in a progressive revela- 
tion from Abraham to Jesus, in whom the 
work for all ages culminated. He denies 
verbal inspiration, but believes in a divine 
inspiration which places a wide gulf be- 
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tween the Bible and all other writings. 
With his peculiar critical couclusions we 
shall leave our readers to wrestle for them- 
selves. Evolution. Popular Lectures 
and Discussions hefore the Brooklyn Eth- 
ical Association. (James H. Wert. $2 00.) 
Like most popular discussions of this na- 
ture, this volume is a medley of good, bad, 
and indifferent, which, on thé whole, lands 
the reader about where he began, with this 
only gain to show for his time and paine, 
that he has had the exercise of a brisk run 
with some good climbing in it and some 
ground and lofty tumbling. 


Ancient History for Colleges and High 
Schools. By William F. Allen and P. V. 
N. Meyers. Part Il. A Short History of 
the Roman People. By William F. Allen, 
late Professor of History in the University 
of Wisconsin. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.10.) 
We have long felt that our schools neededa 
better brief manual of Roman bistory. 
Smith’s has the disadvantages of a con- 
densation. The matter of the fuller history 
is crammed intoit. Order, perspective and 
vitality are lost. It is as lifeless as Putz and 
Arnold. A brief history cannot have the 
merits of a full one, but it need not be 
loaded down with the burden of such de- 
fects as those named above. We hope that 
the present work will prove a long step for- 
ward, and the examination we have given 
it strengthens our belief that it will. It 
was the Jatest work completed by the 
lamented author before bis death. He was 
a great admirer of Mommsen, who is close- 
ly followed in the present manual. We 
called attention some time ago, in speaking 
of Mommsen’s work, to the attractions it of- 
fered to the compiler of a brief manual, and 
expressed the conviction that a great service 
might be rendered by some one able to pro- 
duce a sufficiently brief work on this basis. 
That Professor Allen will prove, in the test 
ot prolonged school trial, to have done it 
our examination of his book leads us to be- 
lieve. He has invoked the dramatic as well 
as the statistical elements of history. 
Men’s passions figure in his brief chapters. 
Aucient life has less resemblance than it 
once had to a procession of ghosts. The 
different parts and movements lean on each 
other, and the historical perspective is 
neither broken uor confused. 





{In America biblical scholars have never 
ceased to regret that the Rev. Prof. Joseph 
Barber Lightfoot was called away from his 
professorship at Cambridge to be made 
Bishop of Durham. We have believed, even, 
that the laying of that burden upon him 
bastened the removal from this world of 
one whom we had long been wont to look 
upon as unexcelled for breath and depth of 
scholarship, for judgment and ability in 
investigation and presentation of truth: 
and we join most sincerely with his English 
brethren in their love and their mourning. 
We receive with glad, yet sad welcome, the 
In Memoriam of him, by the Rev. Prof. 
Brooke Foss Westcott, whose singular lot 
it was to preach the sermon at the consecra- 
tim of Bishop Lightfoot, at Westminster 
Abbey, on St. Mark’s day, 1879; the sermon 
at the tenth anniversary of his episcopate, 
in 1889,and a funeral or commemoration ser- 
mon, in Westminster Abbey, the first Sun- 
day after Christmas, 1889. Tho we should 
have been glad of a more circumstantial 
sketch from the pen of his life long inti- 
mate friend, yet the tribute paid in these 
three discourses contain enough to reveal 
the excellence and nobleness of Lightfoot’s 
life and work, and to endear to us the per- 
son of hiscommemorator. But we cannot 
help feeliag that the English as well as the 
American scholars will remember Light- 
foot less as Bishop of Durham than as Pro- 
fessor at Cumbridge. ‘‘ We know,” said 
Dr. Westcottin the consecration sermon in 
1879, *‘ or ratuer we do not know, what we 
have sacrificed at Cambridge.’’ The In 
Memoriam, as it is styled on the cover, is 
entitled “From Strength to Strength: 
Three Sermons on Stages in a Consecrated 
Life,”’ and is to be had at Macmillan’s for 
cents. (16 mo., pp. [vi], 58; cloth.) 


Manual of Empirical Psychology as 
an Inductive Science. A Text Book for 
Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Gustav 
Adolf Lindner, Professor in the University 
of Prague. Authorized Translation, by 
Chas. De Garmo, Ph.D., Professor in Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $1.16.) Weare 
not as much impressed with the simplicity 
and interesting charecter of this book as 
Professor De Garmo,to judge from his Pref- 
ace, appears to be, nor with the validity of 
these empirical methods of proof. We do not 
believe that the idea of time or space could 
be reached in the way described in this 
manial, and as to the other great idea of 
causation or cause and effect, the explica- 
tion of its origin is not so much as at- 
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ner is evidently no materialist. He is a 
religious man, a believer in man as a 
spiritual as well as a corporeal exist- 
ence, a disciple of Herbart, a student of 
Lotze and of Kant. Nevertheless the experi- 
mental method pursued in this book would 
limit the student to sensation for his ideas, 
and would start him on a method which 
could have no other logical result than pbil- 
osophic materialism. From the popular 
standpoint of simplicity, vitality, interest 
and lucidity we find nothing gained by this 
method, while looked at from the scientific 
standpoint it is neither valid nor adequate. 


The Person and Ministry of the Holy 
Spirttis a series of earnest addresses on 
the one subject named above by the Rev. A. 
C. Dixon, Bishop A. W. Wilson, the Rev. 
Geo. 8. Bishop, D.D., the Rev. J. E. Gram- 
mer, D D., the Rev. Geo. D. Boardman, 
D.D., the Rev. M. D. Babcock, the Rev. W. 
J. Erdman, the Rev. L. W. B. Munhall, 
D.D., the Rev.James Morrow, D.D., the Rev. 
D. M. Stearns, the Rev. F. M. Ellis, D.D., 
and Bishop W. R. Nicholson, D.D. (Whar- 
ton, Barron & Co.: Baltimore. 50 cents.) 


Mr. William R. Jenkins, of 851 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, has added to his Clas- 
siques Francais the Andromaque of Ra- 
cine, with grammatical and explanatory 
notes by Prof. Frederick C. Sumichrast, 
aud Corneille’s Horace, Tragédre en cing 
Actes, with notes by the same. Price of 
each in neat paper covers 25 cents. These 
are well printed, and the notes will be 
found helpfal and suggestive to the student 
who is taking up a course of reading in the 
French classics. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


lr you ate nottiredto death of Henrik 
Ibsen, you will read his “‘ Early Career as 
Poet and Playwright” in the current At 
lantic; and if you bave a tipy private con- 
viction that the * great Dane’”’ (for it turns 
out that he is not really a Norwegian after 
all) is very dull for all his scientific and re- 
lentiless analysis, you will find a very com- 
fortable friend in Miss Agnes Repplier who 
makes fun of ‘‘ LiteraryShibboleths.” The 
unsigned criticism of the number deals 





with “‘some Recent Volumes of French 
Criticism” and Story’s ‘‘ Conversations in a 
Studio.’”’ Miss Edith Thomas has three 


pictorial quatrains on “‘ Augury.”’ 


.-Mr. Bret Harte contributes “A 
Sappho of Green Springs” to the May 
number of Lippincott’s; Mr. Lafcadio 
Hearn, that sensitive and delicate artist in 
prose, writes ‘‘ Karma,” a short story, with 
a scourging moral effect. Few writers have 
Mr. Hearn’s eye forcolor or his power for 
literal rendering of scene and impression. 
A certain scrappiness, suggestive of the 
note-book, is possibly a flaw in his art; per- 
missible in travel sketches, we question the 
beauty of such a method of treatment in 
fiction Tbis number also contains a paper 
of reminiscences of Robert Browning, avd 
a light, attractive “little comedy in 
rhyme ” by Mr. Edgar Fawcett. 


.- Seribner’s Magazine for May opeps 
with a paper on *“ Barbizon and Jean Fran 
gois Millet,” a delightfal reminiscence of the 
little artist haunted town and all the hap- 
py-go-lucky spirits that frequented it, 
illustrated with many glimpses of the 
scenery and dwellings thereabout, and a 
sketch of Millet’s own modest cottage. A 
fresh subject is ‘‘The Theater of Japan,” 
with numerous figures of stage and player 
strange to our American eyes. The best 
poem of the number is a sonnet, “ Dead 
Cities,” by Mr. Archibald Lampmap. 
Readers who like something practical and 
of good common use, will turn to Mr. W.A. 
Liun’s “Co operative Home Winning.” 


..The May number of The Century has 
for frontispiece an engraving of a profile 
portrait of Washington, never before repro- 
duced. This is accompanied by four arti- 
cles on other Washington portraits, and 
some new Washington relics. For Decora- 
tion Day Walt Whitman writes, “ A Twi- 
light Song, for unknown buried Soldiers, 
North and South”; and Mr. John Vance 
Cheney celebrates “The Fallen,” for the 
same anniversary, in a pot very successful 
attemot at irregular verse music. Mr. 
Robert Burns Wilson’s note upon Theodore 
O’Hara, and “A Decoration Day Revery,” 
by Mr. Brander Matthews, may be men- 
tioned in the same connection. Mr. Ald- 
rich’s stately sonnet ‘‘I vex me not with 
brooding on the years’’ is above the level 
of ordinary magazine verse. 


.-Harper’s Monthly for Msy contains 
an unwritten chapter from the history of 
the Civil War which reads like a romance. 
Mt. I, BE. Chittenden, whose signature as 
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tempted in this manual. Professor Lind- 


Register of the Treasury was one of the 
familiar features of the War, tells how 
in the forty-eight hours between one Friday 
noon and the following Sunday noon, with 
the Surgeon-General of the army watching 
over him, at the risk of his life and at the 
actual cost of ashattered nervous system for 
the rest of his life, he had to sign $2,000,000 
of 5.20 bonds. Tbe feat required 12,000 signa- 
tures of his name and was rendered necessary 
by the final expedient of the hostile English 
Cabinet to cripple the American Minister, 
Mr. Adams, and let the Confederate cruisers 
sail by requiring him to give £1,000,000 
bonds in advance, The money was furnished 
unexpectedly, and without solicitation by 
an Englishman who never permitted his 
name to be known and on the security of 
5.20 bonds then worth 60 cents and which 
were to be returned on the next steamer 
fiom New York. But we anticipate a story 
the surprises of which should not bespoiled. 
‘*Some Modern French Painters,” by Theo- 
dore Child and ‘‘ Old New York Taverns,” 
by John Austin Stevens, are the opening 
numbers, and “‘ English Lyrics under the 
First Charles,’’ by Louise Imogen Guiney 
is the literary paper of the number. 
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Nadeschda. A Poem ip Nine Cantos, By Jona- 
than Ludvig Runeberg. Translated from 
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Lal. A Novel. By William A. Hammond, 
M. D. om pp. 465. New York: D. Appie- 
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—~- —Some Practical Results of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. By 
W. A. Lanny. 16 illustrations. ui 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZEN 
SERIES I1.—As a User of the Pub- 
lic Streets. By FRANCIS LYNDE 
STETSON. 


THE THEATRES OF JAPAN. By 
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A ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. 


URANIE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
By MARY J. SERRANO, 


Translator of “ Marie Bashkirtseff. The Journal of a 
Young Artist,” etc., etc. 











Paper, 50 Cents, Extra Cloth, 75 Cents. 


This volume by the leading astronomer of France 
has mad the sensation of the year in Paris. isa 
sir gular mixture of love and science. and, while it is 
altug2ther fantastical, it has such an air of zoality 
about it that there is no disbelieving it. The boox is 
bound to attract the attention of all lovers of the ro- 
mantic, and will hold its own with the popular imag- 
inings of Jules Verne, though it is more of a novel 
than is anything written pa by Sha that author. 


REV. J.C. WOOD. 


The Life of Rev. J. G. Wood, Clergyman, Naturalist 
and Autbor. By Rev. THEODORE Woop. 1 vol.. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

If the life of Rev. J. G. Wood has as many re eders 





from the day of his birth until his death 
the growth of his love and oat-of-door pursuits from 
its earliest inception to the end. Eve e who 
loves Nature will be interested. in this life or ‘oe of 
one of her most ardent lovers. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 


THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG ARTIST. 
Translated by MARY J. SERRANO. 





A new edition from the original plates, to be ready 
in a few days, is now in press of this world-famous 
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Ask for Cassell’s 25-cent Edition. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y. 
New Publications: 


NELSON. AND THE NAVAL SU. 
PREMACY OF ENGLAND. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, author of ** The Wreck 
of the. Grosvepor,” “The Life of Wil 
liam Dampier,’’ etc. 12mo, fully illus- 
trated. Cloth extra, $1.50. Half-bound, 
uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. Large pa- 
per, uncut edges (planned for extra il- 
lustrations: but 250 copies printed), 
$3.50. 


Curiously enough, no one of the previous bi 
phers of Nelson had any personal knowledge o the 
sea. and bee whose memoir hasshown the most 
enduring popularity of all, was probably entirely ig- 
norant of nautical matters. 

Mr. Russell's panamize. on the other band, while 
carefully studied as to the an e h 
breezy, and as briny, and as full of seierin 
and dramatic situations as any of the 


bo ** Nelson” forms th the initial volume of the new 
a of the Nations.’”’ which will be under 

the cdita supervision of Evelyn Abbott, M.A.. 

Fellow ot rhellic College, Oxford. (Nearly Keady.) 


eS full prospectus of the “ Series” sent on applica- 
tion. 
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THE STORY OF RUSSIA. By W. R. 
MorsILL, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Very fully illustrated. 12mo. $1 50. 

This volume (No. XXVIII, in the Story of the Na- 

tions Series) is particular! rtinent at the 

time, when the attention of the civilized worl 
rected LA \ 4 mi hty — of the East and its East- 

ern arrative covers the ry 0 

the develonment an the country from the little Grand 

uscovy. in the nth century, to the 
present Empire with its hundred million inhabitants. 

A ROMANCE AT THE ANTIPODES. 
By Mrs. R. Dun DovueLass. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

A clever story of Australian life. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 

ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THE- 

ORY. By W.J. ASHLEY, M.A., Fellow 

of Lincoln College, Oxford; Professor 

of Political Economy in the University 
of Toronto. 


Part I.—The Middle Ages. 
xiii, 227. $1.50. 
The Manor and Village Community: 
Merchant and Craft Guilds; Economic 
Theories and Legislation. 


“Mr. Ashley’s treatment of his subject and evident- 
ly faithful and thorough investigation of the sources 
uently for his scholarship. 

when completed, an un- 
usually valuable and interesting addition to econ- 
omic history.’’"— Boston Pos 
THE TRIALS OF A COUNTRY PAR- 
SON. By AvGustus JEssopp, D,D., 
author of ‘“‘ Arcady,” etc. 12mo, cloth 
extra, uniform with ‘‘Arcady” and 
** The Co ning of the Friars.”’ $1.75 


*,* List of Spring Publications sent on application. 


A.C. McClurg & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


RUSSIA: ITS PEOPLE ANDITS LIT- 
ERATURE. By Emiti1a PARDO BAzan. 


Translated from the Specie by FANNY HALE GAR- 
DINER. -— $1.25. 


12mo, pp. 





appear for VW first time 
in an En lish translation. e work is one that 
must challenge attention in any country for its dee 

critical insight, wide historical knowledge, an 

charming styie. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEXICO. 
By ARTHUR H. NOLL. i6mo, $1.00. 


oi is a compact week covering the whole 
of Mexican history in asingle volume. Be 
with the earliest Aztec civilization in Mexico, 
an epitome ofall thatis clearly known regarding 
that somewhat stonae' but ever-fascinating period of 
history; sketches rapidly and clearly the events of 
the Spaoish Conquest: details the rise and fall of the 
First and Second Empires. cuiminating in_ the death 
of Maximilian, and ends with Mexico as a Republic. 


RAPHAEL; or, Pages of the Book "ot 
Life at Twenty. 
From the French of ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 
Laurel Crowned Tales. 146mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This dreamy, imaginative, poetic tale has long 
been known as one of the purest gems of French lit- 
erature. American readers will be delighted to wel- 
come an English translation of “Raphael” in this 
most fastidious edition. It isa worthy continuation 
of the series which © oo, Jotnson’s * “ Rasselas 
and Laboulaye’s “ Abdallah.’ 


A FOREIGN MATCH. 

By MADAME BIGoT (Mary Healy). 16mo, $1.00. 

Mme. Bigot (Mary Healy). who is known throuch 
her charming little story, “A Mete Caprice.” which 

when writ ten in French, received the high honor of 
being “ crowned” by the French Academy, bas writ- 
ten another brilliant. short story with the title “ 
Foreign Match.” This story, like the former, is a tale 
ot Parisian life, and treats of the perils ane dangers 
of American heiresses abroad. Itis simple in con 
struction, is easily followed, and abounds brilliant 
passages and drawatic situations. 


A WINTER HOLIDAY IN SUMMER 


LANDS. 
By JULIA NEWELL JACKSON. 
$1.25. 


pone 


Illustrated. Itimo, 

A pleasantly written and easily read short book of 
travels. The author, with asmall party of triends. 
made a winter excursion to Cuba, thence to Mexico. 
returning overland. Her stay in Cuba and Mexico 
was of eee interest, and the descriptions of 
life end society in these romantic places are given in 
ig a with apt feminine touches and 

ayta 





For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, pos’ 
paid, on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A.C.McCLURG & CO., Chicago. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


By Dr. I. A. DORNER, Professor of Theology, Ber- 
lin. Edited by Dr. A. DoRNER. Translated_by 
Professor C. M. Mead, D.D ,and Rev. R. T. Cun- 
ningham, M.A. 8vo, $3.50. 


“ This noble pests is the crown of the ps bens ng 
Theology of or. It is a masterp 

It is the fruit of a lifetime of profound Investigation 
in the =— ical and h al sources 
of theol ‘he system of Teenet’ ‘ts comprehen- 
sive, pro! Gand. evangelical and catholic.”—Prof. C. 
A. BRIaGs. 


PROF. MOMERIES’ WORKS: 


Agnosticism and other Sermons. 
Preachéd in 8'. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, 1883-84. 
Crown 8vo, $2.40. 
The Basis of Religion. 
Being an Examination of Natural Religion, 12mo 
$1.00, 
Belief in God. 
16mo, $1.20. 
Charch and Creed. 
12mo, $1.50. 
Defects of Modern Christianity and 
other Sermons. 
12mo, $2,00. . 
Inspiration and other Sermons, 
12mo, $2.00. 
The Origin of Evil and other Sermons. 
12mo, $2.00. 
Personality, the Beginning and End of 
Metaphysics, 
$1.20. 
Preaching and Hearing and other Sere 
mons. 
16mo., $1.80 
The Kingdom of God; or, Christ’s 
Teachings According to the Synop- 
tical Gospels. 
By Prof. A. B. Bruce. D.D., of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, author of * The Training of the 


Twelve,” and “The Humiliation of Christ.” 
12mo, cloth. $2.00. 


History of the Christian Philosophy of 


Religion from the Reformation to 
Kant, 
By Prof. PUNGER. Translated by W. Hastie, and 
an Intreduction by Prof. Flint. Sve, $5.25. 





The above books for sale by all booksellers, De- 
scriptive Theological Catalogue sent on application. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Houghton, Mifflin &\ = 
Co.'s New Books. 


Robert Browning: Personalia, 


By EDMUND Goss. 16mo, 75 cents, 


A book of rare value and interest, by one of the 
most judicious of living English writers. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 


A Typical American Naval Officer. By 
WILLIAM ELLIOT GriFFis, D.D., author 
of ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire,” ‘‘ The Lily 
Among Thorns,” etc. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


“Liberal Living upon Narrow 
Means. 


By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. $1 00, 


A distinct addition to the kitchen library. contain- 
ing many useful hints, and receipts clearly expressed 
and tested by careful trial. 


The Riverside Science Series, 


A series of books setting forth, with thor- 
ough accuracy but in popular style, the 
accomplished facts of science. 








Vol. I. A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. 


By T. C. MENDENHALL, Superintendent of 
the United States Coast Survey. New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter and 
a new Preface, Illustrated. iI6mo, 
$1.25. 


Vol. If. THE PHysicat PROPERTIES OF 
GASES. 


By A. L. KIMBALL, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 16mo, $1.25. 
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Spare m may y 
employed few vacancies ts sone and citi 
BP. “JOHNSON 4 & CO., 1009 Main Va. 


YOU: CAN EME 1 $500 T0 $ T0 si500 
We re furniet “expital 


shopecere Roper aes gun 
2s a day. Samples wort ree. 
$5, ter a neta Rein Hol idsetoat tee ich. 








A very notable book. 


—Brooklyn Eagle. 
God 
IN 7 


His World. 


AN INTERPRETATION. 





Book I. From the Beginning. Book II. The In- 
carnation. Book III. The Divine Human Fel- 
lowship. pp. xli., 270. Post 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 

Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. New Edition now 

ready. 

A book which, if we mistake not, has a 
work to perform in the spiritual field not 
unworthy to becompared with that which 
‘* Ecce Homo” wrought in the sphere of 
practical Christianity.—Evangelist, N.Y. 

A prose poem, in fact, inspired by rev- 
erence for God and religion,and whic 
traces from the dawn of history ‘the 
prophecy, antetype and fulfillment of the 
coming of Christ.” Following what he 
considers a regular law of human develop- 
ment, he constructs a theistic system which 
will fascinate some readers and interest 
many more, who may not necessarily accept 
his opinions. It is a purely individual 
treatise, in no respect controversial, in 
which Christ takes the central place both 
in the Gospel revelation and in all true ex- 
plication of nature and society.—N. Y. 
Sun. 

A book of ideas,a thoroughly honest 
book—a book, in short, such as does not 
appear every day, and which becomes the 
more inspiring, helpful and comforting 
the more one enters into it.—Churchman, 
RF. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


The above work is for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico 
on receipt of the price. 








THE LEApinG MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
T BOOTH KING & BRO. 22 Broadway. N.Y. 


SPRINC ISSUES. 


Books sent postpaid upon receipt of catalogue price. 


STUDIES. ix URES Gesrel, rrenene 
series, By C. 8. Robinson, D.D. 12mo 
od PP. “cloth ‘i. a "bance. cloth back, 50 cts. For 
S. Lessons, July to December, inclusive. 
ri volume on the second half of — 8 Gospel, 
like the first, will be found a welcome help to Sun- 

day-school teachers, and full of suggestion stoall. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: The Exnuvle of Jesus 
Christ, Bythe Rey. James Stalker. A.M, author 
of * Life of St. Paul,” etc. 122mo. 332 pp. $1 "80. 

A fresh portraiture of our Lord in bis relations to 
the home, the state. the church, in society, asa friend, 
a worker,etc. An uncommonly rich volume. 


ARQUKD THE WICKET GATE, By the 
C. H. Spurgeon. i6mo. 104 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 75 cts 
Appeals and helps from this prince of preachers, to 
induce lingerers to knock at once at mercy’s ts 


THE PRODIGAL SON. By_ Prof. B 
Willcox, D.D. 12mo0. U2 pp. Cloth, 80 cts; ale Diets 
Asearching analysis and exposition of this chief 
of our Lord’s parables, with an instructive portraiture 
of Christ’s claims and inethods as the great Teacher. 
CHRISTIE’S MEX? THINGS. By Minnie E. 
Kenney, author of “ Morse’s Girls.”” 12mo. 263 
Dp. #1. A bright bat "cheery book, recounting the 
‘ors and rewards of a circle of girls who took for 
their motto “ Doe the nexte thynge 
STEPREN vines PRUs. By Adelaide L. 
Rovse. 12mo. 393 pp. $1.50 
Aon ital sto for young ple, by a new writer. 
It is the expe ce of a here orvhan_ girl, in- 
crested to ber father’scollege friend in New England. 
It runs through the late war. and is not only instruct- 
ive, but as interesting as a romance. 
A ay eS zwie. By Emma L. Bur- 
nett. I2mo. 199 
A story ofa ew te ~~ of young girls, their 
ardor in the work, contagious and increasing even 
during their summer outing. An attractive book 
HOW TO GROW. By Mrs ee Brown. Sq. 
16mo. 68 pp. Paper, 12 cts.; cloth, De 
A helpfal book for the youngest ‘inde love he 
Saviour. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St. and 34 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
Boston, 4 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y., 95 State St. 








Chicago, i22 Wabash Ave. Philadel’a, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Save 25 to 50 Percent. 


Remi Cal _Ham- 
monds il other neakoe eens 
second t, Sold. 





F. Lyman Browne, Mgr., 245 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


THD. C.KNAUEE C0 
Ghuren Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warerooms: 


Nos. 238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING, 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.” 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cincinnati, 0. 


FISSH rea 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES. 
{0 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 

















EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 





BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 
FOR WOMEN, 

Bryn matt PONERGE, from Puasereets. Offers 

gracuate ona undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 


a ~Ra complete. "Fellowsht (value 
Prey in i. —- ee, S History, and 
8 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opens 9th mo. 2. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Add 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. HU. THANE MILLER, President. 


THE PRINCETON Piven opt. 37 ith. 


uiries may be peanesnes to President STON of 
Princeton oe 
INE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


‘ i in schools and Rahal, Mateees 
tke positions c. J. ALBERT, Elmburst, fll. 


VACATION WORK. 


WANTED, FIVE STUDENTS, Collegiate or 
Theologica', to engage in a new light work, promis- 
ing a fair remuneration. Address immediately, 


Cc., 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


WILSON COLLEGE xgPe 


Fer catqlegee or advice on preparation address 
Rev. J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ress 
Secretary of Haverford College, Pa. 























AMUSEMENTS. 


BARNUM & BAILEY’S 
Greatest Show on Earth. 


IMRE KIRALFY’S NERO; or, THE DE- 
STRUCTION OF ROME. 
FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME 
Nuptiai Ceremonies, Religious Rites, Pageants, 
Processions. Tableaux, Combats, Contests, Christian 
Martyrs, Priests, Slaves, Solsiers, Eunuchs, etc. Ne- 
ro’s Triumphal Procession, with 1, people. Hip- 
ct Itusions, Menageries, "Museums, Horse 
‘air. Triple Circus, 2 stages, 3 Rings. Racing Track, 








Ready May ist, 1890, 





WINNOWED SONGS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 


One of the largest and most useful collections of NEW and SELECTED songs for SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS ever published in a single volume. : 
224 pages. 365 cents per copy in any quantity; single copies for examination, by mail, on receipt of price, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 





81 Randolph Streets Ohioago, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74. West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York, 


Financial. 


THE LISTING TAX BILL. 


THE Listing Tax bill, now pending be- 
fore the Legislature of this State, is, in its 
theory and essential provisions, a repro- 


’ duction of the Larmon bill of last year, 


and the Brundage bill of two years ago, 

neither of which was adopted by either 

house of the Legislature. The present bill 

should share the same fate. The waste- 

basket is the proper place for all such 

bills. They do not belong to a wise and 

reasonable system of legislation for the 

assessment and collection of tuxes. 

The fundamental idea of this bill cor- 
sists in what is known as the listing sys- 
tem, which requires every citizen to fill 
up a blank schedule, setting forth in de- 
tail the entire amount of his taxable 
property, whether real or personal, and 
all the sundry forms in which such prop- 
erty exists and is held by him, and then 
swearing to the truth of the statement 
thus made. This each citizen must do 
each year under the compulsion of law, 
and at his peril in the event of non-com- 
pliance. The legislation prop.sed seeks 
to compel the citizen to make a full and 
complete statement of his financial condi- 
tion. as a guide to the tax assessor in de- 
termining what amount of taxes such 
citizen shall pay. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such a 
law is offensively inquisitorial, and that 
it ought to have great excellences in 
other respects in order not to make this 
feature a grave objection. No one relishes 
the idea of being placed under such a 
legal constraint in respect to the facts of 
his financial condition. It is a species of 
tyranny against individual liberty, and 
can be justified only, if at all, upon the 
highest grounds of public necessity and 
expediency. 

Such a law, contemplated in an ethical 
point of view, would furnish to the peo- 
plea standing temptation to commit the 
crime of perjury, and would in thousands 
of cases lead to the actual commission of 
this crime, and hence would have a 
strong tendency to demoralize and de- 
bauch the public conscience. There is 
hardly any end to the methods and de- 
vices by which the practical operation of 
the law could and would be evaded, and 
for which the law itself would be a con- 
stant temptation. The best interests of 
good morals would be seriously harmed 
by such alaw; and for this reason, among 
others, we are opposed to it. 

Moreover, the history of the listing sys- 
tem in this country, wherever and when- 
ever it has been tried, demonstrates noth- 
ing more conspicuously than its failure 
to realize its proposed end. It never did, 
asa matter of fact, secure anything like 
a full and complete statement of the 
property held by different individuals, as 
the basis for equalizing taxes among 
them. They will not all equally tell the 
the truth or be equally honest; and hence 
the real state of the facts will not appear 
iu their statements. Whatever may be 
the showing of the system as a mere the- 
ory, the facts prove its impracticability, 
While it proposes equality of taxation as 
anendto be gained, it not only fails of 
this end, but leads to fraud and evasion, 
and ia many cases produces a much great- 
er inequality than it remedies, and often 
places the heaviest burden on those who 
are least able to bear it. 

The proposed law would work incalcu- 
lable mischief to the savings banks in 
this State that have large investments in 
mortgage securities on which taxes under 
the law would be levied to the damage of 
the depositors, who are for the most part 
wage-earners; and like results would be 
produced in respect to all trust eetates 
heid and administered by trustees in the 
interests of minors, widows and orphans, 
Life insurance companies, and, indeed, all 
trust organizations throughout the State, 
that by the terms of their trust must hold 
loanable funds would be affected in the 
same way. The law would create such a 
revolution in respect to all mortgage 
lodhs thatthe real-estate market would 
be thrown intoa panic. Building enter- 





prises in cities depend largely upon such 
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loans, und under this law. they would be 
most seriously hampered. 

We, of course, do not know at this 
writing what the Legislature willdo with 
the bill to which we have called attention. 
Weare, however, quite sure that there is 
no reform of our tax system in this bill, 
or in any other framed upon alike theory. 
The simple truth is that the taxation of 
all personal property, on an absolutely 
equal] basis with real estate is not, under 
any plan which law can devise and en- 
force, a practicable idea. This is just 
what the listing system undertakes to do, 
but never did do and-never can do. The 
reason lies in human nature and the dif- 
ference between the two kinds of prop- 
erty; and unless law can be made omnis- 
cient and omnipotent at the same time it 
can never set aside or overcome this rea- 
son. Taxation is practical business; and 
hence that which can be done furnishes 

he sphere within which wise tax legisla- 
tion should always move. The question 
is not one for ‘‘cranke,” but for men of 
practical wisdom to consider and deter- 
mine. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Buoyancy bas been the order of the 
day in Wall Street. The exceptionally 
strong and widening character of the 
market met with some opposition from 
the bear-traders, but sentiment was so 
overwhelmingly on the bull side that 
ordinarily adverse conditions were alto- 
gether fergotten. The whole movement 
is based upon the belief that Congress 
will pass a bill largely increasing the sup- 
ply of silver money. Prudent men, while 
conceding the urgency of an expansion 
in the circulating medium, are anxious 
that we have the best; but, unfortunately, 
the average speculator cares very little 
about the kind of currency or the after 
consequences of undue expansion. He is 
seized with the idea of inflation, and 
thinks to take full advantage of it, leav- 
ing others to suffer the iil effects of the 
future. This is the feeling among even 
intelligent bankers; and hence we see 
the astonishing sight of a whole body of 
men, supposed to include the best and 
shrewdest brains in the country, willing- 
ly belping along a movement based upon 
deas in which they have no faith. The 
plan agreed upon last week by the Repub 
lican caucus in the House meets with 
very little approval in financial circles, 
simply because it removes the safeguards 
which Secretary Windom has endeavored 
to throw around silver legislation. 

Mr. Windom’s bill was universally ac- 
cepted as the best and safest that had 
been presented; but it failed to satisfy 
the Western silver barons, who are op- 
posing it with all their strength. The 
main features of the caucus measure were 
suspending compulsory coinage of the 
silver doliar and the purchase of 4,500,00C 
ounces of silver per month, while the 
notes issued are to be redeemable in bul- 
lion or in lawful money, at the discretion 
of the Secretary. This last provision has 
aroused the indignation of the silver 
Senators—Jones and Stewart, of Nevada, 
and Teller, of Colorado—who denounce it 
as a measure to demonetize silver. In 
fact, their opposition to it is so emphatic, 
that they have declared they would rather 
abandon hope of legislation at all this 
session than place such discretion in the 
hands of the Secretary. The course of 
silver inflation is, therefore, still a matter 
of uncertainty. 

The upward movement was further ac- 
celerated by easier money, which natur- 
ally follows at this season. The bank 
statement showed a gain of $2,000,000 on 
surplus reserve, partly the result of a con- 
traction of $4,200,000 in loans, but mainly 
owing to the return of currency from the 
interior. Call loans ruled about 4 per 
cent., the extreme rates being 2@9 per 
cent, Time money was plentiful, but in 
limited request, the common rates being 
44@5 per cent. for four to six months on 
good collateral. Foreign Exchange has 
been irregular. The scarcity of commer- 
cial bills induced firmness at periods, 
which was afterward counteracted by in- 
creased offerings of batkers’ bills drawn 
against foreign purchases of American 
seourities, This latter movement was a 
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noticeable feature, London purchases 
having added materially to the strength 
of the local market. Considering, also 
that the season for gold exports is at 
hand, it will, of course, tend to diminish 
such a movement, and so strengthen 
confidence in the monetary situation. 
During the three months ending March 
83ist, we have had an excess of exports 
over imports amounting to $24,600,000 
compared with only $5,600,000 the same 
time last year. The excess being partly 
due to the early marketing of our cotton 
crop, future exports may show a com- 
paratively sharp falling off, in which 
case the foreign demand for our securities 
comes in very timely. 

The advance in stocks was general, 
but in some cases bore evidences of strong 
inside manipulation. This was particu- 
larly the case with regard to the coalers 
which showed exceptional advances. 
Concerning these there was nothing actu- 
ally new beyond a moderate improvement 
in the coal trade and an attempt to fur- 
ther advance prices, which according to 
fall reports has not been very successful. 
In the iron trade there was an improved 
feeling, on the belief that the market is 
recovering from recent over-production. 
There were also signs of speculative activ- 
ity in the Southern stocks, which are held 
by strong cliques but have hitherto been 
neglected. The Gould shares and the 
Grangers, however, lagged behind 
mainly because of dissatisfaction with 
the rate situation which remains prac- 
tically unchanged. Earnings continue 
remarkably good in spite of the 
chronic complaints about business. It 
may be said, however, that this sort of 
grumbling comes chiefly from certain 
branches of the dry goods trade and from 
agricultural districts in the West, where 
the tenor is usually pessimistic. Labor 
agitations have a depressing iniluence 
there, and the 1st of May has been looked 
forward to with considerable anxiety. 
In ordinary times Wall Street would look 
upon these agitations as a basis for selling 
stocks; but the craze for silver inflation 
puts all such influences in the shade. 
One thing favorable is that these strikes 
are the result of good times, not uupros- 
perous ones, Labor is steadily striving to 
secure better terms instead of having to 
resist harsher conditions. The success of 
such agitation in England, both in the 
direction of shorter hours and better pay, 
is likely to encourage the movement here, 
particularly as it has not been as wide- 
spread in the United States as in either 
Great Britain or Europe. As we go to 
press the market is still strong in spite of 
those who think a re-action is due. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


5 April 26. sib a4 3a Differences. 
Loans.........++ $399.61: ay 00 ) Dec.. $4,207,500 
Specie........... 10u bat 681.000 
Legaltenders.. 26. “687. 300 -24,349,400 Inc. ay 400 
Deposits. . s+ $05,278,700 408,884,200 ee 8,605,500 
Circulation. . 3,680,600 5,681,200 Inc.. . 8,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


$78.555,100 $79,196,100 Dec. $631,000 
26,087.50 -24.349.400 Inc... 1,738,100 


$104,652,900 $103,545,500 Inc. $1,107 40 


Specie 
Legal tenders.. 





Total reserve... 

Keserve requ’a 
against depos- ’ 

102,221,050 


le posccectececs 101,319,635 Dec.. 901,375 
Excess of res’ve 

above legal re- 

quirements... 8,383,225 ly 5,400 Inc...2,008,775 
Excess of reserve April 27, 1BBD.. 0.0... ce eeeee 13,426,950 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Bid. Askd. 


1 104 
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Sales of bank stock, week ending April 
25th, 


N.Y. Nat. Bank'g A. 246 (State of New York.. 110 
Manhattan Co....... 199 American Ex Nat... 165 
Merchants’ Nat..... 182 |Commerce National 212 
Mechanics’ Nat..... 216 | Mercaptite National 225 
nkof Arcerica.... 214 Bepettip ~ + apt 195 
Phenix National..... 141 |Shoe & Leather...... 160 
Tradesman's Nat. . 110 |P Park Nationa 506 
Chemical National.. 4775 ‘East River Na National. 135 
Merchants’ Ex. Nat. 12644) fourth Nat oe. 169 
Supcpens’ & Drovers’ Ninth National..... 160 
| Western Natiowai.. 109 


Leather’ Manis Nat. 24 |Madison Square..... il 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 
For the week ending on Saturday, April 
26th. 

The past week was one of great cheer- 
fulness in all business circles. 

Stocks and railroad bonds were firm and 
in good demand at advancing prices. 


week. On call, with best collaterals, 
rates, averaging about 4 per cent. with ex- 
treme figures varying from3 to 5 and 6 
percent, closing, on Saturday, at 3. 

Messrs. Coffin & Stanton announce that 
Mr. Charles Jackson has retired from 
their firms transferring all his interest 
to the renfaining partners. Messrs. Coffin 
& Stanton are at present offering for sale 
the first mortgage six per cent, bonds of 
the Topeka Water Company, of Tope- 
ka, Kan., which they recommend as being 
a highly desirable investment. 

Bank stocks of the first class were very 
firm at an advance of 1 to 6 or 8 per cent., 
offerings small, Western National Bank 
was largely dealt in, and prices ranged 
at from 112 to 120, with very large trans- 
actions, The syndicate of buyers at 95 to 
105, unloaded a large portion of their 
holdings, it is believed, at from 115 to 120. 
The closing price was steady at 112 to 
114, with a fair demand. 

Insurance stocks were steady at firm 
prices, with very few ‘transactions, ex- 
cept at auction, in closing estates through 
executors. 

The dry goods trade through the week, 
both at wholesale and retail, was good, 
particularly the latter. Large offerings 
of cheap goods were in quick demand by 
an immense throng of both city and coun- 
try buyers. 

The fine weather during the whole week 
was greatly appreciated by the large 
fancy goods retailers. Sales were im- 
mense, seldom surpassed in any corre- 
sponding period in the past. 

The expected action of Congress in re- 
gard to the silver question has given a 
more cheerful and settjed tone in al! bus_ 
inese circles, 

Collections from the country have been 
good, and our banks and money lenders 
are all in a most cheerful state of mind in 
regard to the sound outlook of the whole 
country. 

Currency from the interior is now 
steadily flowing to New York, giving to 
the stock market a decidedly cheerful 
look and to our merchants in all branches 
of trade a firm conviction that business 
will now be good to the end of the season. 

The re-organization of the great whole- 
sale dry goods house of H. B. Claflin & 
Co. has been one of the chief topics dis- 
cussed in that branch of trade. 
ital of the new concern has been fixed at 
$9,000,000, two-thirds of which has been 
taken by Mr. John Claflin and his part- 
ners. The remainder, it is believed, will 
all be promptly taken during the week. 

Dr. J. Baxter Upbam, a retired million- 
air physician, living at 84 West Seven- 
teenth Street, has made an assignment to 
Robert L. Miles and Robert B. Upham. 
Failures in New York and depreciation 
in his mill property are said to be the 
cause of his misfortune. 


The publishing house of Hubbard 
Brothers, Philadelphia, which recently 
suspended payment, now offer to their 
credito.s five per cent. every four months. 
This offer would require seven years to 
pay off their indebtedness. Another prop- 
o3ition made is to pay 33} cents in cash. 
No conclusion yet reached. 

The business men of Norfolk, Va., are 
feeling greatly encouraged over recent 
railroad developments at that port. The 
Norfolk and Western Railroad is spend- 
ing about $2,000,000 at Lambert’s Point in 
the construction of piers, and that point 
will eventually be the transfer station for 
all the through coastwise and foreign 
business of the Norfolk and Western sys- 
tem. 

It is proposed to construct a new rail- 
road from Sioux Falls to the Pacific Ocean 
passing through the State of South Da- 
kota, the Territories of Wyoming and 
Idaho and the State of Washington. Sev- 
eral miles of track have already been 
laid, and 100 are to be finished this year. 

An English syndicate, it is said, in a 
dispatch from New Cumberland, West 
Virginia, is now buying up the sewer 
pipe works in that region, having already 
an option on nine companies. 

Louis Franke & Co., silk merchants, of 
No. 110 Grand St., think they can pay all 
their creditors in full, and have a surplus. 
They claimed a surplus nominally of 
$315,000 over liabilities of about $900,000, 
but a large part of their assets are in fac- 
tory property, machinery and “‘ outstand- 
pe on which heavy losses may be ex- 


pected. 

A dispatch from Pikeville, Ky., states 
that a suit involving the ownership of 
6,000 acres of valuable coal lands is on 








Money was in good supply through the 





trial here. James Hatcher is ener: 
and M. Sechamberg, Emil Fox, A. C. 
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Hirsch, and A. M. Reiss of New York 
City are defendants. It is sought to pre- 
vent A. W. Leslie, owner of the land, 
from deeding it to the defendants. The 
property is worth $500,000. 

The United States Grand Jury has found 
an indictment against Pell, the bank 
wrecker, charging him with "aiding and 
abetting Peter J. Classen in abstracting 
and misapplying the funds of the Sixth 
National Bank. Pell is in Ludlow Street 
Jail awaiting trial. 

From Detroit we hear that the recent 
flurry in wheat which drove the shorts to 
cover and found J. V. Bryan, President 
of the Board of Trade of that city, and 
Jobn L. Bryan losers in the estimated sum 
of $70,000. The largest part of this sum 
is said to be due in Chicago, half a dozen 
Detroit dealers having a thirty-thousand 
dollar interest. 

There is talk of a universal mileage 
book, to be good on all railroads of the 
United States, This certainly would be a 
great convenience, in that it would obvi- 
ate the necessity of purchasing a separate 
book or ticket for each road upon which 
it was desired to travel with frequent 
stoppings and wuuld be especially ap- 
preciated by a large army of commercial 
travelers, 








DIVIDENDS, 


The American Exchsnge National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a 
half per cent., pavable May ist. 

Tte Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in anotber column to pay at their 
office, 28 Broad Street, the coupons due 
May 1st on the following bonds: 


Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Ist 5 per 
cent. 








We buy aad sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
parens an couneries 


Letters 


of 
its, available in 


s* 
Credit. ae he; the world. 
accnlge puyand sell all Envestment 
Securities. 


curities for customers. We 
receive aocean’s of ae 
Gale. a favorableterms, and make 
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United States and Caneda, and of drafts drawn intbe 
United States on foreign countries 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TROST COMPANY 


OF DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact 9 a 4-7 een, Trust and An- 


CAPITA: 500,000 00 
Guaranty «ew ast oat “auditor. $100,000 00. 
Oe te loans made and guaranteed. 
R CENT. DE! DEBENT URES issued by the 


S PEW CENe PAID ON TIME, DEPOSITS. 


rrespontence solicited from A 4 pt Ub to 
snake sate investments. 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT:.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
B I N f) Si | sai c0’s., ETC., 
BOUGHT AND mn 
Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Sert 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities Ot 
a General ——s Business. 


Corresy 


S. A. KEAN & C0., Bans, 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, I 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 








Not everyone wants to send 
money west to lend on mort- 
gage; but everyone wants to 
know what is going on there. 

A pamphlet tells: ‘“‘ How to 
Make the Most of Prosperity.” 


Teer Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY. 


The subscription lists will open simultane- 
ously at 10 A.M., on the 5th of May, 1890. 
and will close the following day at 3 P.M., 

at the offices of 
Blake Brothers &-Oo., 
5 AND 7 NASSAU ST,; 
American Exchange National Bank, 


128 BROADWAY; 


H. B. Olaflin & Oo., 


COR. CHURCH AND WORTH STS.. 


where prospectuses and forms ofapplications 
can be obtained, 
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WE OFFER FOR SALE, 


AND STRONGLY RECOMMEND AS A DE- 
SIRABLE INVESTMENT, A LIM- 
ITED AMGUNT OF THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. BONDS 
OF THE 


TOPEKA WATER CO,, 


OF THE 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Population 45,000. 


This Company has a monopoly of the 
water supply. 

THE BOND ISSUE IS BASED UPON AN 
ESTABLISHED VALUE AND A RECORD 
OF EARNINGS. 

Price and full particulars on application. 


COFFIN & STANTON, 


BANKERS, 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


To Manufacturers and Investors. | s 


Manufacturers interested in extending the sale of 
their goods into MEXICO, CENTRAL and SOCTH 
AMERICA, BRAZIL, and the WEST INDIES, or 
INVESTO<S who desire to become interested in 
this trade, which will pay them immense profits of 
at least 10 to 20 per cent. per annum, should address 
the 


AMERIOAN EXPORT AND TRADING 
OOMPANY, 


5 Bowling Green (Lower Broadway), New 
York City. 


AL. TO SEND £ $2. 
Farms, Garaen it an airy Lands, 


re Loan 
REAI. gst TE LOAN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Investments made for non-residents, 
1024 15th Street, Denver, Colorado. 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First b= age Loans. 


Highest testimonia!s of standing. Thorogh 
experience. — - —¥ of interest. Choice Western 
investments. 
J0 OHNSON, = ee & BROWN, 
Hastings, Neb. 











00. 
for ™ t, “ Facts About Denver "— 
or Pan}. suede a 


OMAHA 


And L Nebraska city and farm loans judiciously 
placed pro ves good We offer 
1. ans. large oe small amounts, netting 6 per cent. and 
7 per cent. interest semi-annually, not lomccodion per 
cent. oft the vee of the property. jncipel and interest 
collected an mitted rite f Il particulars. 
iE coAG UF INVESTMENT CO. Omaha. Neb 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 


the center of ver ischeap- 
er than land the same aistance trom the cones 











have madein from t! to fi 
i . oat ay 4 information furnished uj upon 1002 


THe el CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 


DENVER, COL. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to rete for non-resi- 
Som. Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


ay : First National Bank Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Bank. Denver. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 107 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


ow Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars, 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Maas. 
THE EQUITABLE Tens Loerany OF 
Offers its 10-year woltehere! | trust Gola bonds interest 


at5 per cent able gomtenenall at impor*ters’ 
and Rraders’ Natio nal Ba New York,secured by 











Nebraska, deposited with Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co. of New York, frustee. Correspondence requested 
Lewis 8 RSD, Fass. Jone - DAVAGE, V.-Pres 
SCHMIDT, Secretary 


T.J. DOWNEN. ROBT. GIBSON. 


DOWNEN-GIBSON 








IN ENT . 
VESTM 0, COLORAD +4 ° 

CasH CAPITAL FULLY PATv IN, $25, 
Investments in Real Estate made for non- 
residents. Placing First Mertgage Loans 
@ specialty. 


" Relerences: 1st National Bank. Pueblo. Colo. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 


HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 





Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000 

First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran 

feed. Debentures issued by the Compe y. secured by 
‘irst Mortgages hi by payable 


held trustees. 
e. —_ exnemical Naticral Bank, New Vorg. no 
and W. ro offered investors. Best of Eastern 


_ ae nested. Write efor particulars. LM 
D 
spe Riiree task abareotes oe 


Real estate in this city and vicinity is ad- 
vancing. I am familiar with the ruling 
prices for the past twelve years, and I ad- 
vise my customers and others who have con- 
fidence in my judgment to buy now. I con- 
tinue to make loans netting eight per cent. 

Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
THe IND«P&NDENT, New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San An . Texas. 


E. B. CHANDLER, San Antonio, TEx 
THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debent d by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Dalen Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C. ticut Trust 
ELzecutors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


prosain © in CoteneSe, a crops make ante loans. oe 
1 


arms, SA 
a AY cont. and payment of B ev when 
ue_ send for our P: 


coLe ay FARM-LOAN 
nee e ilding, 7 Tabor 


1. 
R.E. eo MEnen TELL Treas, 
FG. PATTERSON. Western 3 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
We guarantee prompt payment of interest and — 
ciple on all cogurstiss we offer t> inves 
and five year fi mortgage securities 7 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 
the thriftiest 


SPOKANE FALLS 22:0 


gressive cit the West; railroad centre 
and centre of a rich ltural, mineral 
and timber country; finest water power 
in the world; investments in real estate 
bring large returns. We will handle, loan or 
invest money for non-residents. References: 
1st Nat'l, Citizens Nat’l, Traders Nat’l Bank 
pe 4 Bank of lee Falls. Forfull a 





























rs. 
and 8 ped 


GxCITY MORTGAGES 7% 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready for Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 


COFFIN & STANTON, 


BANKERS, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
CHARLES HERVEY JACKSON HAS 
THIS DAY RETIRED FROM OUR FIRM, 
TRANSFERRING ALL HIS INTEREST 
TO THE REMAINING PARTNERS, 
WM. EVWAKD CuFFIN, 
WALTER STANTON, 

AND CHARL#S F. STREET, 
WHO WILL CONTINUE THE BUSINESS 
UNDER THE SAME FIRM NAMEANDAT 
THE SAME PLACE, 


WHIPPLE ROUGUNE BOOK. (Patented.) 
Short, simple nda 
keeping accounts in Banks and corporations of all 
kinas, such as Investment, Trust, Water and Gas 
Companies. = Book, Ledger and Trial palapce 
com bined in on 
If you are Treasurer of a Church, Guild, Lodge, 
Society or Ciub of any kind, maintained by fees 
dues, send for the TREASURER’S GEM, stating 
number of accounts and how payable. Price. $3.00. 
WHIPPLE ACUOUNT BOOK Co , Kin-as City, Mo. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND’SURPLUS, 800.000. 


Assets. $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamph.ets free. Ad- 


: 

E. » Cnpeny, A.L. Coenen. at Vice 

Pre f E. Presidents, 
10 wAssau STREET. NEW TORK CIT 














United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
into court, and is authorized to at as guardian OF 


ealiaidleere ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will "he entitled to interest for 
y remain the 
yO administrators, or trustees of opiates. and 
Mm unaccustomed to the transaction o! 
as well as religious and benevolent tnetiva 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 


w NG. H Guo. HENRY WARREN, 
CLINTON GILBERT, GuORGE BLISs. 
DANTEL BD. LORD, ILLIAM LIBBEY. 


TOHN A. STEWART. A 

HENRY E. Areas, WILLIAM vat 
tRasTUs Cu uD. 

10HN HARSKN KEOADES, Gustav i? Sarwan. 
ANSON hoa PS “TOKES, FRANK LYMA 
RoseRT B. MINTURN GEORGE F. V1eT0R, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Louis G. HAMPTON. Assistant Secretary. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 

GUARANTEED; 8 per cent. and 1-2 Profits 
Send postal asking for references and particulars 
C.E. RICHARDSON, 1.3 Palladio, Duluth. Minn 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are rec 
oized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as Semen the safest invest- 
— —— to the public 
Messrs. Hiram ie tty! & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Blivs & Co., New York City. 
Geo G. Williams. ‘din of the Chemical National 





€. A. Smith. cago. 11 No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
ye i Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
e 





out this gr and countr: 
H. M.Williamed Alice Houghton Spokane Palls,Wash._ 


DULUTH KEAL ES?rATE. 
By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada. you will see that D U LUT H is the same distan e 
m Buffalo, and all 





w thasa much larger tributary country, which 
isin the infancy of development. Dee 1s increas- 
in ulation at the rate of nearly TE OU- 


C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 





Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

Tn 1878 its population oum- 
WPGE Ne desccSsc'stvscdtiavses “OOS 

In 1888 its population 
es wd arene pans ga 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE Noerywaersns INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Wa. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, i a 


15%pimeome. 15%, 


ur money on CITY 
MOR’ AGES . one years time at 10%, or on 
es eee we nee at Lig are year GOLD 


WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


lace your ponte a PERMANENT 
gun ING INVES ENTS 
write for particulars —~y references to 


THOMAS & CO., (Incorporated), ead 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
JOHN MATTLER & CO., 
DENVER COLO. 





8 ‘ved property that = 
return from 8 10 15 per cent. perannum. First m 
ow is from 6 to W per cent. Correspondence 
80) 


CHOICE LANDS 


CLOSE TO THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
The growth of Paap ts Ri last three years is un- 
equaiied in the WESTERN HEMISPHERE. It bas 
been rapid. cubstgasial and beautiful. 





Reasons: A 


e equal net he most favored districts of SOUTH- 
ERN F va NG or ITALY; vast mines of gold, silver 
and numerous other metals; and last, but not east, 
an acmirable system of IKRIGAIION, which pro- 
less of vicissitudes of 


ar ot 
your money will be safe, address 


THE PLATTE LAND CO., 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


‘OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 
_ Entrance through the Bank. 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real oy investments and 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1889. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,116,629 40 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
TANUATY, 18BV..........ccccces-sseececcceeeee 1,586,134 87 


Total Marine Premiums,..... ......... $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from ist January. 


1889, to 3ist December, 1889,..............- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same erent 
DOTION.....+..0.0-008 seseeeees+ $2,953,606 44 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $70,967 75 

The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 

United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.,..... $7,274,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Cattmated Ob. occ ccccccccecccessccoccecesece 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable is nees 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank,......sccs-ccccscssccss seccesss 271,8-1 00 


AMOUNL, .....s00000 ++ sence + $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cert‘ficates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 ~ ill 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nt 
earned premium: of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the si>.th of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMiTH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES, LOW GEORGE H. MAC 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 





WM. RGis, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD. KON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BEL 

w MH THOMAS MAITLAND, 
(kA BURSLEY. 














1AM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, EOKGE: L, NICHOLS, 
GEORGE E BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINC 
© A.HAN WILLIAM @. BOUL’ 
JOHN D LEW RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
ARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEP A, AGOSTIN 
HENRY E. b HAWLEY, GEORG! W; CAMPBE ELL. 


Corr d Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Southern Investments. 
CEORCE B. COWLAM, 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Ligon Site, Mineral & Timber Lands, 





Georgia 
built still a ers projected through them. 
now being co 


Plans are 
eted tor their development by the 
building oo Tmanstectering cities, the opening of 
mines, by extensive lumbering operations, etc. 
Southern development has only begun. but has 
— a safe, solid and well- founded sta ae 

tage of accurate knowledge of the 
w.. 4 gained frum the ground itself by years of the 
labor of many engineers, experts and prospectors, 
and the expenditure of large sums of money, | am 
able to offer, both to large and small investors, abso- 
lute security and a profit greater th n can be other- 

wise obtained—ground-fioor investments in g 
solid town site aud other properties about the devel- 
opment of which I am thoroughly informed, and in- 
vestments which will yny hundreds, and often thou- 
sands per cent. of profit on . ir cost. 
GEORGE B. COWLAM, — 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
115 Broadway, New York. 

















WESTERN 
A SPECIALTY. 

Prominently connected with conservative financial 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 

} wegen ees Minn., insures Mortgagees 
Owners against loss from Defect or¥raud in Real 
sured titles, 

own cost, 

zo. the Policy insures his fee. Capital 85 
bility of Stockholders, $1, 00 b,000. Loan 
tle. Address the Sec’y. Mentionthis Paper 
DIVIDENDS. 
ROADWA 
NEw YoRK, April 25th. 1200, f 
TA MEETING OF THE BUAKD OF DIRECT- 
half per cent. on the engines stock wes deciared, pay- 
able May ist, proxim 
6th, proximo, 
EDW. BURNS, Cashier. 
Ores OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
New York, April 26th, 1890. 
Coupons due May Ist. 189%) from the following bonds 
eston, Harrisburg and San 5 Antante (Wastere, 
Divisions Firs! Mortgage 5 per 
TiMO 


INVESTMENTS 
operations throughout the West for many years, 
ae Min- 
ita Title 
aeceseanee | 
st Co., of 
and 
Estate Titles and defends thein- 
if assailed, at its 
If insured Mortgae 
gee acquires — fee by — 
ty ‘Fund, ~y by on: Aud- 
itor, $200,000, Mortg- 
ages for ‘sale, netting 
lender 6 to 7%, with insured 
THE AMENITY) BROADWAY: NATIONAL BANK, ) 
ors, held this day, a nan of three and one- 
Transfer books will “close this day and reopen May 
No. 23 BROAD ST. (MILLS BUILDING), 
= - paid after that date at this office: 
THY HOPKINS, Treasurer, 








ELECTION. 


THe BANK OF AMERICA, ? 
Nuw YORK, 2ist April, 1890. 5 
HE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE BANK OF 











8.J,GILMOBE, Manager, Denver, Celorado, 
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Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRAD &. 


CONTINUED fine weather had a sensible 
effect on the trade throughout the past 
week, and, as anticipated in last report, 
the improvement, then mostly confined to 
retailers, has spread to other branches. 
Commission houses report an increase in 
the volume of business doing both by 
personal selection and by mail and wire 
orders and jobbers, besides continued 
activity in ‘‘drives,” have noticed a better 
regular store trade. The principal drives 
were by Teft, Weller & Co.,in ginghams, 
** Warwick” dress styles at 6$c. per yard 
by Lee, Tweedy & Co., in “‘ drap de Ven- 
ice” dress style ginghams at 8}c. per yard, 
and by Lord & Taylor in dress goods in 
which a sweeping cut was made in prices. 
A peremptory sale of white goods at auc- 
tion met with fair results. The demand 
was brisk, and prices were within 5 per 
cent. of the figures of the previous sule. 

COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cotton goods there has been a 
more regular demand and with raw cot- 
ton still advancing, prices have ruled 
firmer with numerous mill agents talking 
of higher quotations being likely in the 
near future. The only change so far is in 
Androscoggin bleached shirtings which 
are advanced to c. per yard. Print cloths 
are firmer with fair inquiries, closing at 3¢ 
c. for 64x64’s, and 3 c. per yard for 56x60's. 
Beyond a somewhat better movement 
and the drives already referred to, prints 
and ginghams have been without feature. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods 
are in improving request for fall de- 
livery, and a new line of Monantum wor- 
sted Co’s goods in 36, 40 and 46 inch 
widths has had a flattering reception at 
the hands of the trade. Men’s wear wool- 
ens are in the same dull state as nuted in 
recent reports. 

The conversion of H. B. Claflin & Co. 
into a Joint-stock Company isin progress. 
The prospectus places the capital stock at 
$9,000,000 divided into 30,000 shares of 
first preferred 5 per cent. cumulative 
stock at $100 per share; 30,000 shares of 
second preferred 6 per vent. cumulative 
stock at $100 per share, and 30,000 shares 
of common stock at $100 per share. Of 
this amount of stock, the members of the 
present firm will take $6,000,000, leaving 
10,000 shares each of the first and secund 
preferred and 10,000 shares of common 
stock to be subscribed for at par by their 
employés and the public generally. 








W. & J. SLOANE’S GREAT CARPET 
WAREHOUSE. 


edu ‘4 
SPECIAL CRETONNE DISPLAY. 


OCCASIONALLY, one or another of our great 
up-town specialty houses places a line of 
goods upon the market in a shape that ren- 
ders it not only an offering of surprising at- 
tractiveness, but a positive ‘event’ in trade 
history. Such is the notable display of cre- 
tonnes now being made by the representa- 
tive house of W. & J. Sloane, Broadway and 
19th Street. 

“Cretonne”’ is a veteran fabric, and has 
figured more or less conspicuously for the 
past hundred years in the record of walland 
furniture drapery. It is sold ia all markets 
by all well-stocked houses, and in a general 
way is as familiar tothe average house- 
keeper as the humblest essential of the 
domestic equipment. Consequently it is 
hard to realize unseen any surprising char- 
acteristics in connection with a cretonne of- 
fering. But just such characteristics are 
supplied in the display in question. The fab. 
ric itself is an old favorite, but W. & 
J. Sloane no v offer it in a wealth cf styles 
that come as a revelation even to connois- 
seurs of drapery textiles. 

The French and Eaoglish markets have been 
called upon by the managers of this display 
for every grade, quality, kind and class of 
their cretonne production, and the result is 
at once both an offering and an “ exhibit’? 
of all that European manufacturers have ac- 
complished up to date in the development 
of this fabric. The basis details of this great 
sale embrace the following facts: Over three 
hundred entirely different patterns are of- 
fered and at prices ranging from 30c, to $2 per 
yard, This is a conspicuous total of indi- 
vidual styles and a wide range of values. 
Above all else, these details emphasize the 








important fact that the offering is for ‘‘the 
people” whatever their differing tastes and 
money-spending abilities. As to the colors 
and designs lavished on this notable produc- 
tion a volume might readily be written and 
the story only half told. The limits of news- 
paper space will admit of nothing beyond 
a brief characterization ofa few salient fea- 
tures of tint and pattern that prevail with 
variations throughout the entire great dis- 
play. 
OUTLINE OF STYLES, COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


In the first place, French art, French 
ideas and French history permeates the of- 
fering through and through. The four 
Louis of France are especially honored, and 
all the designs historically indentified with 
their respective times are given a high art 
reproduction. The “heavy florals” of 
Louis XIV, the shell-like.pattern of Louis 
XV, and the bright, light and ever graceful 
buds and blossoms of Louis XVI, are 
shown side by side in faultless accuracy of 
detail and finish of production. Of the 
“Louis” styles the last named is in leading 
display and lends its brilliant colors and 
general “ breezineas’’ of pattern effect toa 
lion’s share of the entire offering. But the 
martial arms, stately urns and dignified 
object figures of Francis I are not neglected, 
and are effectively displayed in striking 
contrast to the airy beauty of the favored 
** Louis ”’ style. 

Still again there come the * Watteau”’ 
effects, modeled after the costliest tapes- 
tries, with effective bits of landscape or 
‘moonlit castle walls,” seen through riftsin 
trailing patterns of twisted vines and thick 
grown leaves. Add to these standard 
classes of design a hundred purely fancy 
patterns from the skilled pencils of the best 
of foreiga textile artists, and you have the 
Sloane exhibit as it stands to-day—the fin- 
est of its kind ever placed before the Ameri- 
can public. It meets the buyer's wants per- 
fectly. It gives the upholsterer of summer 
hotels the “‘ opportunity ’’ of market history 
up to date, and to the artistically apprecia- 
tive it isan event worthy of close atten 
tion on the score of its artistic merit alone, 
and aside from all considerations of utility. 

Tbis sale bas been in progress only a few 
days, but its success is already assured. 


Buyers and textile connoisseurs have con- 
stantly jostled each other in the struggle to 
respectively accord substantial and artistic 
appreciation to the offering. The distri- 
bution has been large, but notwithstand- 
ing this the fine dispiay remains absolutely 


intact in the full initial range of styles. 








READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


ACCURATELY kept records, extending 
over the past two years, show that from 
fifty to eighty per cent of our subscribers 
avail themseives of our club terms in re- 
newing their subscriptions. By so doing 
they secure the paper at a cost of only four 
cents a week. Put in snother way the 
individual subscriber gets for four cents 
what actually cost us a great many hundred 
doilars. No intelligent person can afford 
to do without THE INDEPENDENT and. no 
old subscriber should do other than renew. 

A very large proportion of our old sub- 
scribers take advantage of our favor- 
able club rates and renew for irom two to 
five years. Ourclub rates are, of course, 
applicable to new subscribers, and we 
invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers, are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
inste ad of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 





CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three PRs eag BC EENS 233 “ 
Four Mls i baie dae 2.12 “ 
Five or more *‘ svveos vesve BOD ™ 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
since. the cash pian of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 
ye of the ume paid for. If, however, 

is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Oar Clubbing List with other periedicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one whode- 
sires to subscribe for any othe r papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


DEVLIN & CO.’S REMOVAL. 

One of the oldest, largest and most popular cloth- 
ing houses in New York—Devlin & Co.—will remove 
this week, on Thursday (the first of May), tothe new 
and spacious “Lincoln Building” just finished, on 
the corner of Union Squareand Fourteenth Street. 
This removal tothis central location was privately 
arranged nearly a year ago, and it may very properly 
and truthfully be said that there is no better position 
in the city of New York for the business of the house 
of Devin & Co., than the one they have so saga- 
ciously and wisely chosen. While an army of busi- 
ness friends—ourselves, a private in the ranks—will 
miss the highly respected firm downa-town, hardly 
one of them will hesitate to follow and patronize 
them in their new and commodious quarters. 

Best materiais, best work and best in style has 
long been the mottoof Devlin & Co. And now, in 
their new home, if they have all the success they so 
richly deserve, they will soon have enough to call for 
a general “ Thanksgiving.” 











AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIMITED. 


THE London Railway Times says: The railw: 
ney bet ween New York and 1 usage Soe some at 18s 





with: th "iending daily pay with the Government 
e le papers, ernmen 
Weather Financial | quotations of the 
srarten ane toa in as we proceed. These are in- 
a ble to ordinary American. He does not 
to be many minutes out of the reach of the 

uring astness hours.” ion 


used for t-seeing than as -room. About 
a century hence a train de — of descri 
may be heard of on the Jape = myo the eae | 


from Paris to qo Paki. Journe; 
too short to oar cpmpanies veien apen 


the experiment Fo —Aadv. 


BIG CROPS. ONE THING WANTED. 
ENRICH YOUR GROUNDS. 


Goop crops make good times. Good times make 
the people happy. When people are happy they are 
the most useful, mest liberal, most peaceable, and 
most public-spirited. Now in view of these self- 
evi. ent facts we wish to saya few words to every 
farmer who reads THE INDEPENDENT, viz.: the way 
to make sure of big crops—to use the maxim ofa 
clear-headed, wide-awake New Yorker—is “to begin 
right, continue right, and you will be sare to come 
out right.” 

In other words, we say. enrich your grounds by a lib- 
eral use of the best fertilizers. Do that without fail 
to begin with; then plant or sow the best seed; then 
cultivate and clear out the weeds in the most 
careful manner; then feed the crop carefully, 
with a dessert in the shape of bone meal or flour, or 
other first-class fertilizer; then look out fer almost a 
“hundred-fold” result on the investment. Now 
just here we will say that if you send a request by let- 
teror postal card to the reliable firm of H.S. Miller & 
Co., Newark, N. J., for the price-list of ali their 
popular fertilizers, specially adapted to every crop, 
you will be promptly supplied. Now is the time to 
attend to this most important matter not a day 
should be lost. After the receipt of the price-list 
send an order—as we have just done—to Messrs. 
Miller & Co., as above, and you will at once have the 
attention of this well-known and responsible firm. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


HEATING AND LIGHTING. 


Tue Detroit Heating ont Li ng Company. of 
Detroit, Mich., have an vertinoment on the iast 








ENT. ita Is to ever: 
any other building occupied by  -} 
they manufacture the Bolton Hot Water ene 


by all «ho have given the matter intell oats =. 
tion. The bey F og — their Bolton system 
of hot water heat ing 1 in 
Manitoba, Quebec and other climates where the 
thermometer is often thirty or ro degreee below 

zero, rah est which it could 
have, and they have from its weep & LY warmon - 


churches, 
factories, etc.. where the use of city gas sis" not attain- 
able. There are gus machines which are absolutely 


manufactured by the roit Heating and Lighting 
Company,combines within itse'f all the desirable 
features to be asked ior in a machine of its kind, 

among others that of its being absolutely reliable. 
In addition there is Do danger connected with it,as 
no fire or heat 1s ; it is automatic; there is no un- 
pleasant odor; it 1s cheaper than city gas. 8 and in all 
respects has been prov by hun 8 sers to be 
eminently satisfactory. We take pleaeure. in callin 

the attention of our readers to the advertisement o 

the Detroit Heatin oa4 Lighting Company and ask 
them to mp bh them regarding the heating 
and lignting o' their. bean churches, stores, etc. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


AMERICAN SEAMEYS FRIEND SOCIE- 











SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 

‘THE Annual Sermon before the Society will be 
| pe this year by Rev. R. R. Meredith, D.D., in 
he Tompkins. Avenue Congregational Church 
Brooklyn. Syntey evening. May 4th, 1390, at hal if-past 
seven o’cloc 

The Sixty second Annual Meeting of the one 
will be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ Home, 1! 
Cherry Street, New York City, Monday, May 5th, 1890, 
at 3 o’clock, P.M., when the ae of the year will be 
submitted. the usual business transacted, and ad- 


resses made, 
Life Directors, Life Members and all friends of the 
Society are invited to be present. 
W. C. Stitt, Secretary. 





THE HOLDEN HOUS ng. the Er a ngs. 
will entertain ae ing tl ssbyterfan 
General Assembly at pemaess rates. H 
Broadway, one block from First Prest pyterian ocuarcn 
Accommodations for One Hundred Gu 


Sune 








Constable Ko Co 


CARPETS. 


250 PIECES BRUSSELS 
At $1.00 and $1.10. 


These goods are of the best qual- 
ity, and offered at these prices to 
close out styles of which they have 
only small quantities. 


Proadooay KH 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 











= RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, W. Y. 
Lowest Prices 


prevail for Dress Goods, Dress Silks, 
Velvets, Laces, Trimmings, Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery, Straw 
Hats and Bonnets, together with all 
other requirements for either wear or 
household. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Wraps, Jackets, Capes. 


PARIS-MADE SILK AND JET WRAPS, DEEP 
FRINGE, $7.50; COST TO IMPORT, $10.00. 

TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, IN WIDE-WALE AND 
DIAGONAL, REEFER FRONT OR TIGHT-FIT- 
TING, EXTRA GOOD QUALITY, AT $1.90 AND $6.50. 

GUIPURE LACE SHOULDER CAPES, TRIMMED 
RIBBON, AT $2.99 AND $5 50. 


MISSES’ GUTING COATS, 


DOUBLE. BREASTED, NAVY BLUE, RED OR 
TAN, AT $1.25, $1.50 and $2 00. 


MISSES’ SUITS 


IN ALL-WOOL PLAID OR PLAIN COLORS, 
FULL TRIMMED, PUFF SLEEVES, SIZE 4 TO 12 
YEARS $3.9; WORTH $6.00. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


This Splendid Double number contains 

2,000 Illustrations of the goods to be 
found in our 85 departments, with lowest 
New York prices. 


15c. Sample Copy; Subscription 
5O0c. a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard ft., N. Y. 








SEASONABLE SILKS. 


We have added to our New Depart- 
ment in the Basement several verv 
large lots of seasonable Silk Fabrics. 

Real India and China Figured Silks 
from 40 to 75 cents per yard. 

Piain India and China Silks. very 
select colors, 22-inch, 50 cents: 27- 
inch, 65 cents. 

24-inch Black Surah, 55c. yard: 

20 “ Colored “ 50c. “ 

24 “ Colored “ 65c, “ 

India Silks, Woven Figures. 60 cents 
per yard. 

Three thousand yards of Rich Nov- 
elty Silks, at $1 and $1.25, former 
prices $2.50 and $3, very desirable 
colorings. 

One hundred pieces of Black Double 
Warp Faille Francaise, at $1 per yard. 


James McCreery &C0,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








THE BEST . 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLER 


Is THE 


EMPIRE. 
Jay 0. Wemple Co., 


37 and 539 Broadway, New York, 
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O'NEILL'S | 


6TH AVE, 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL 


HOSIERY. 


To-day and for the balance 
of this week we shall place 
on sale at most attractive 
prices our own importation 
of 


SMYTH & CO.’S 
REAL IRISH 


Balbriggan Hose and 
Half Hose. 


300 pairs of LADIES’ 
FAST BLACK HOSE, 


73c. per Pair; 
regular value $1.25. 
300 pairs LADIES’ EX- 
TRA FINE BLACK HOSE, 
89c. per Pair; 
former price $1.40. 


300 pairs MEN’S EXTRA 
FINE FAST BLACK, TAN, 
SLATE, and BROWN UN- 
BLEACHED HALF HOSE, 


50c. per Pair; 


regular value 90c. per pair. 


CARPETS 


AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


prac ES ROYAL aL TONS 
CES WILTON V FELVETS. 





PIECES EXTRA SU Pre ‘TNGR AINS. 
TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY 


MATTINGS. 


rag JAPANESE AND CHINESE prepay pat. 
TINGS. LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
WHITE, RED CHECK AND FANCY PATTERNS. 
FROM 84 PER KOLL OF 40 YARDS. 


ALSO FINE SEAMLESS JAPANESE MATTINGS 
AT $8 PER ROLL. 


100 PIECES WAREHOUSE, SAMPLES, 
ST ALITY, NOT REGULARLY 
WaER Dat GREATLY REDUCED 


Upholstery Goods 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FURNITURE. 


UR OWN U 8 gd te SY AT MODERATE 
PRIC ES. AGENTS FOR HALL’S CELEBRATED 
2 ee G. 

MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Biv COMPLETE HOT Le Cc A 
COTTAGES AND SUMMER RE 


FIN 
NU 
PRIC 


FU enieH- 
SIDENCES, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th &14th Sts.. NEW YORK 


ASK FRE “GLOVE THUMB” 








“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 
THE VERY BEST MADE, Kept by all Large Dealers.| 
TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
a: VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
‘ong Slat geeees and and Cabinets, Chases, . Stands, etc. 
Bagroverd TURKEY BOX WOOD’ Machinit 


East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, N.. ¥ 








Floor 
Coverings 


ARTISTIC— DURA- 
BLE—SANITARY. 
Soft to walk on as 

/ a carpet. 

Easy to wash as a 
tiled floor. 

Warm to the feet 
in Winter. 

Cool and cleanly 


ois in Summer. 
Noiseless. 


Price moderate. 


THE MAIBN LINOLEUM 


is conceded to be the most 
perfect of all waterproof floor 
coverings now on the market, 
and made from 2 to 4 yards 
wide. 


OIL CLOTH. 


Our stock is well seasoned 
and durable, with the latest 
color decoration and, designs, in 





* 











| the usual grades of quality. 





China Matting. 


Selection from 150 varieties 
and colorings at prices unusu- 
ally moderate. 


ALSO MATTING ART SQUARES. 


W.& J. SLOANE. 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and35 East 18th St., N.Y. 





10,000 ROLLS 


New China Mattings 


ON HAND AND NOW LANDING, 
EX-SHIPS “JOSEPHUS,” “SEA WITCH,” 
** WM. H. CONNER” AND “ROBERT 
8S. BESNARD.” 

Comprising one of the most complete assortments of 
Matting to be found in the comntey, from cheap to 

the very finest quality impo: 
OVER 500 PATTERNS. 
ALSO 


1,0€¢0 ROLLS, stained by water on the voyage of 
mp station, at a great sacrifice. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CC. 


250 CAN NAI L STREET, }FW VORK. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a R sre 
card, the name and address to which be 
would like the paper eent, 








RICH MILLINERY 
GOODS. 





ROTHSCHIL 


BROOKLYN: Fulton cor. Hoyt St. 
NEW YORK: 56 & 58 W. 14th 8t. 
PARIS; 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


GRHAT SALE 


OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


UNTRIMMED 


STRAW HATS 


AND 
BONNETS 


In all the leading novel 
shapes; also a special offer- 
ing of 


Hats for Ladies 
1,000 Doz, and Misses, 
At 48c., worth $1.00. 


95c.; worth 1.75 


And higher-priced goods in 
original and novel shapes of 
every description at same 
proportionately LOW 
PRICES. 

Together with our usual 
Elegant stock of Trimmed 
Hats and Bonnets, Fancy 
Ribbons, Laces, Paris Flow- 
ers, Feathers, etc., allat the 
most popular prices. 


CANTREL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


For Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


GEO. CANTRELL. HARRISON 8, CRANE, 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excelsior Sprivugs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an uafailing remedy for 
Bricht’s disease, diabetes, all kidney and wladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de- 
bilitv and all diseases peculiar to females. 

THE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TO ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity £00 
Guests. Open oe yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed 


Within the hotel is a 
MODEL BATHING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric and hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. All charges weqecans. , Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesqu 
25 miles from Kansas City - the C.M. & St. P. R’y 
For illustrated pamphlet. a 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co.. a. o FISH, Gen’! Manager. 

















Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OJRNER 15TH STREET WEW YORK 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
. BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKELEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 
Send 4c. for Itinerary for 
imine = BGCLSID) Eastern and European 


C ‘ 
eee tours. Rev. C. F. Thomas, 
COEWAISUSUAILE 1.1. 1606 Wallace St. Phila, 


Me reveling on th Maly gent S reake Ge r orman, 
é. rave on the Continen ° 
French ae Italian. Refers to Rev @. R. Van De 


Rev a Dd AMD's St. Luke’s Church, Brook- 
lyn. ‘Address the a 

sty Land and Round the 
EUROPE, W oWorld. "ee Ta best tick- 


freee se eee 's Tourist ¢ Gasette. | NA, H.GAZE & SON, 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 



























Jusurance. 
CONTRACTING WITH EYES SHUT, 


BEFORE us isa batch of documents of 
the Western Union Mutual Life Society, 
of Detroit, Thayer & Dunning; Mana- 
gers; and altho in most respects there is 
nothing to distinguish this society from 
others of the numerous class profess- 
edly organized ‘‘ to furnish life insurance 
at actual cust,” its form of contract sug- 
gests some comment. On the first page 
we read that policies in number and ag- 
gregate, as stated, are in force on the 
lives of business and professional men in 
eight States, among which is New York; 
this is an admission that an “ under- 
ground” business is done. The Society 
claims to have ‘‘had an average of 3,127 
lives insured eight years and nine months, 
with but 169 deaths, which is an average 
of a fraction over6 deaths per annum 
out of 1,000 persons.” 





Suppose this is 
so, what of it? what does it prove? It 
proves nothing, but what it is intended to 
signify, to persons who read the circular, 
is an indirect and vague yet influential 
inference that the rate of mortality will 
be as or nearly as low for an indefinite 
number of years or permanently, and 
will keep down the assessments accord- 
ingly. A few pages further on we come 
upon the customary comparative tables 
setting forth what this brief insurancethus 
far has cost the holders, what “‘ it would 
have cost,” etc., and what the consequent 


**saving” has been. This is meant to in- 
fluence in the same direction as the other, 
and it is just as false as the other; but as 
we have pointed out so often that there 
is no relation whatever between the cost 
of insuring for one ora few years in early 
life (of an individual, or of a new organ- 
ization), and that of insuring for the 
whole term of life, we pass it by. Every 
assessment society hangs upon tbis falla- 
cious comparison, and it will continue to 
deceive until mankind grow wiser. 

This society issues policies only for $10,- 
000, or for one, two, or three quarters of 
that amount. The policy is absolute and 
definite on one side of it—-it specifically 
promises to pay $10,000, without any con- 
ditions based upon the amount which 
may be on hand, or may be obtained, as 
proceeds of assessments. Admitting— 
which is a large admission, and made 
only for the sake of confining the exami- 
nation to a single point—that the Western 
Union will be in existence and in a state 
of ability when its policy matures, in 
brief, that its simple promise to pay is as 
good as the promise of any insurance 
company—nothing more could be claimed 
by Messrs. Thayer & Dunning on that 
score. The first paragrapb of the policy 
is in the usual form of life insurance poli- 
cies, and so need not be quoted; it is per- 
fectly satisfactory as a statement of what 
the society undertakes to do, Now what 
does the other party undertake to do? 

He begins by paying $43 upon a $10,000 
policy, as stated in the paragraph just re- 
ferred to; this is definite, and1s done once 
for all. Next he is to pay, within thirty 
days after, one quarter-annual expense 
premium of $7.50 and one death premium 
of $10; this also is definite, and when 
done once is finished and put behind him. 
For future time, he is to pay $7.50 for ex- 
penses, within thirty days after the last 
week-day of March, June, September and 
December in each year; althe continuous, 
this is still definite and limited, and he 
knows exactly how much it is and what 
to provide for.” But he is also to pay ‘‘ so 
many death premiums of $10 each as may 
be called for on account of Losses and for 
the Emergency Fund.” He is to 
these, together with the fixed 
for expenses, and so is to be called 
upop for money only four times a 
year; but for how much money in all? 
How many tinies $10 will be required to 





pay, twenty years hence, fifteen years 


at (000) 
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five years, two years, or even next year? 
The contract does not say. Its only limit 
is “*so many as may be called for.” The 
policy binds the society to pay $10,000, 
clearly enough; it also binds the other 
party to pay, for the $10,000, as much 
money *‘as may be called for.” It is true 
that there are some figures purporting to 
answer the question ‘** What is a fair an- 
nual cost of a life insurance policy for 
$10,000, payable at death?” and we find 
that ‘‘ it is evident that the cost of insur- 
ance will not exceed in any quarter year” 
what is given in the figures. By these, a 
man of 40 can get ineprance for his whole 
life for $15.80 for $1,000, and as he will be 
past 103 before he has paid in $1,000, upon 
this basis, it is evident that nothing ‘short 
of magic can provide the money, unless 
the society’s members attain an average 
longevity of over 100 years. 

However, we mention this only inci- 
dentally, the present point being that 
there is absolutely no limitation whatever 
to the amount of money which ‘‘ may be 
called for.” These expressions of what is 
‘* probable” or “‘ evident,” whether verbal 
or printed, amount to nothing; they are 
not agreements in limitation. Whoever 
accepts this policy enters into contract to 
pay to Thayer & Duning, quarterly, as 
many times $10 ‘** as may be called for,” 
and Thayer & Duning do not say how 
many will ‘* be called for.” 

How many men sign checks in blank 
and hand them out to their friends (not 
to mention entire strangers) to be filled 
out and collected at leisure? How many 
hire buildings and agree to pay whatever 
the lessor calls for, from time to time? 
How many order merchandise without 
first knowing the price? How many buy 
a railroad ticket and put the change in 
their pockets without first counting it? 
How many make any kind of contract 
without knowing something of the abil- 
ity of the other party to it, and especially 
without having a definite statement of 
what they undertake to do and pay? The 
persons who do act according to these 
questions are the very. ones who might be 
expected to like and accept such blindfold 
contracts as a policy of insurance which 
utterly fails to limit the cost of it; and 
and yet a reckless buying of life insur- 
ance is not confined to persons who are 
habitually reckless. For the strange fact 
is that men who look at the merchandise 
they propose to buy, who inquire its ex- 
act price, who want to know something 
about the vendors, who do not even buya 
newspaper without noting their change, 
seem to fling away all their care when 
they come to.buy life insurance; for that 
they will deal with utter strangers, with 
both eyes shut and their pocket-books 
open in their extended hand. Tangible 
merchandise, for present delivery, they 
are careful and particular in buying; for 
intangible merchandise, such as life in- 
surance is—a financial contract to pay 
money for the protection of their families 
and not until they are dead and so unable 
to attend to the matter—they are ready to 
deal with anybody and to pay out cash in 
this long advance of delivery. And, to 
crown the matter, they will agree to pay 
any indefinite amount of cash which ‘‘may 
be called for!” 

By its terms, assessment notices under 
this policy are to be mailed, but the risk 
of non-receipt falls solely on the policy- 
holder. Ifthe society wants toshake him 
off, he has no means of proving that the 
notice was not mailed, even if it purposely 
was not or was misdirected; and if he 
fails on any one payment, whether by 
non-receipts of his notice or otherwise, 
an absolute forfeiture is provided for in 
the ‘‘conditions.” 

This is not inappropriate, but it is of 
only an incidental consequence. The 
present point is the strange fact of reck- 
lessness on the subject which, of all sub- 
jects, should receive the greatest care. 
Nor is this recklessness confined to un- 
educated and ordinarily trustful persons, 
tor ‘‘ bankers, merchants, manufacturers, 
lawyers” are guilty of it. What is the 
reason? Is it that when a provision is 
made for the family after death of the 
husband and father anything is reckoned 
goodenough? If not that, what is the 
reason } 








THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


A CHANGE in the official management 
of one of our regular life insurance com- 
panies, such as we note below, is so infre- 
quent that it demands more than a pass- 
ing reference. 

George C. Ripley, Esq., the President 
of the Home Life Tasurance Company, 
resigns his office, to take effect May 1st, 
1890. Mr. C. A. Townsend, for many 
years the Vice-President of the Company, 
has been elected President, Mr. Gaorge 
H, Ripley the present Sacretary has been 
elected Vice-President, and Mr, George E. 
Ide, Secretary. 

The Home Life Insurance Company 
commenced business thirty years ago, in 
May, 1860, and Mr. George C. Ripley was 
its first Secretary. He has thus been 
connected with the Company in one offi 
cial capacity or another for full thirty 
years, and as President since December, 
1872. Those of us who have known ard 
watched the Company from its incep- 
tion know of the earnest and conscien- 
tious attention Mr. Ripley has given to its 
affairs; and to those of our readers who 
are not personally acquainted with its 
management, the results of Mr. Ripley’s 
connection are shown in a most credit- 
able way in the annual statements of the 
Company. The officers of some institu. 
tions becomeso closely connected with 
the institution itself, and their names be- 
come so interwoven with its affairs and 
successes, that it is difficult to separate 
the one from the other. It has been so 
in the case of Mr. George C. Ripley. We 
never think of the Home Life without 
thinking of Mr. Ripley, not particularly 
as its President, but as almost the Home 
Life Insurance Company itself, Thou- 
sands of his friends and acquaintances 
everywhere will regret that he feels it 
necessary, on account of a desire for a 
well-earned rest, to sever his connection 
with the Company, but with the hope 
that in the many years to come he may 
see the Home Life as prosperous as his 
most ardent anticipations could desire. 

Mr. Townsend, the new President, bas 
been a director of the Home Life ever 
since its organization, and since 1877 its 
very able Vice-President. He is justly 
regarded as one of the ablest, wisest and 
most conservative life-underwriters in 
the city. 

The new Vice-President, Mr. George H. 
Ripley, promoted from the Secretary- 
ship, isan able life underwriter, a relia- 
ble business man, and possesses an ex- 
tended knowledge of the subject, gained 
from practical experience under wise 
educators. 

Mr. George E. Ide, the new Secretary, 
is somewhat new to hfe insurance affairs; 
but what is of very great importance in 
an institution like the Home Life, he 
brings to it a very wide and extended 
knowledge of finance gained from his 
experience in connection with some of the 
leading investment and banking houses 
with which he has been associated 
for many years — since leaving Yale 
college, from which he graduated at the 
head of his class—Mr. Ide will, we pre- 
dict, prove to be a very valuable addition 
to the official strength of the Home Life. 

Our readers know, of course, that it is 
not necessary. that a life insurance com- 


pany should be the largest company in 
point of assets to be one of the very best, 
and this applies forcibly tothe Home Life, 
as its total assets do not foot up in so 
large proportions as some of the other 
compapies, but its real, absolute finan- 
cial steength is great indeed. For in- 
stance, its total assets on the first of Jan- 
uary were $6,694,304.59, while its surplus 
on policy-nolders’ account was the very 
bandsome sum of $1,390,233.14. The Com- 
pany has ever sinceit commenced busi- 
ness in 1860, pursued the policy of fur- 
nishing pure life insurance free from spec- 

ulation or any accessories, believing that 
it could do the greatest good to the great- 
est number by following closely the line 
of selling pure life iusurance on the most 
approved plans. Its success has been per- 
fectly satisfactory to its policy-holders, 
as the net cost of its insurance to them 
bas been, and we have no doubt will con- 
tinue to be, as low as can be furnished by 
any regular life insurance company sell- 
ing pure life insurance. We beg to add 
our congratulations to the new officers and 
to wish them the success they so richly de- 
serve, 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE —e 


92,436,180 7: 73 
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New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1890. 


Amount ot Net Assets, January Ist, 1889................889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PHAM Rs cic cc ccsescscvecescocccesscesoone osdecce Srnecccccopecoccessenns so.eel $26,021,655 96 
++ 1485,734 86—$24,555,921 10 
5.028.950 38 





Less Interest accrued January st, 1889....... : cveccce soccdvesevcceces ces . 


451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 


EERIE ELLE SOLE SE RE Ee PETC PONT ny See We LOOT E $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holde@s........... .+ssececececeeccececccecaverseeeee $12,121,121 66 
TATOS GUS FO-AMAUFARGIS. 0 000ccnccccesccccccccccvoscoccccoccpocobecseccsce eeesees posses 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages, 

agency expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC........ ..seccsccsccsceccceeccccceceessecsece 4,125,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc.......... ...... 


860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 





$101,027,322 46 


ASSETS. 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . + > . ° * . $136,401,328 o2 





$10,319,174 46 


ONG i 
ete See ook $%, 8 ti sn oe eS ObS 18 
tea... .°:: —- 
Risks in force, . ‘ ‘ é - i - $565,949,933 92 


$83,824,749 56 


Policies in force, . . ‘ ‘ < . - . ‘ 182,310 
d x J - js 4 “ : e 23,941 

Policies written in 1889, ° F F . . - e . 
Increase over 1888, . ‘ ° . . . 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . - « $69,361,913 13 
Gaited Bene States Bonds and other Securities, e < $50,323,469 81 
Loans on Collateral Securities,. . aia ° $9,845,500 00 

at interest, . . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 
Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), $126,744,079 58 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 

















Year, ae, pe... Assets. Surplus. 

1884..... $34,681,420... ...$351, 789,285... ...$108,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,189,....°. 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 Wise cees 5,012,684 
1886..... 56,882,719....... 308,809,203... ... 114,181,963 24. . 5,643,568 
Te peieecce 7,628,083... ... 118,806°851 88...... 6204°442 
1888. .... 108,214,261....... 489,195,184. ..... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889. .... 151,602,483....... 565,949,984. ..... 136,401,328 02... ... 9.657.248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, “ 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 





Samuet E, Sprouts, 


Lucivs Rosinson, 


Samvuet D, Bascock, 


Ontver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Sirrn, 
RosBertT OLyPHant, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CruGER, 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON, 
GrorGce Buss, 


Jxo. W. AucHINCLoss, 
THEODORE Morrorp, 
WiiuiaM Bascock, 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and if tramSlt... ........ccececeee coe cee cence ceeceee seeee $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $t¢0,438.441 91).. 56,412,163 41 
Real Estate.......... a ac Cae ica a a a a ha a 13,242,871 $7 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

CI csc canis incann, desanesian dau abeunschasintneell cegereensdptenceled aeveeneee 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,571.513)......... 3, TU9,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNDES CO OVEF B2100,U00)....... cevcesceecceeeeee oe deevee 00 c2cccee- cocccecsececs 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiuins on existing policies, due subsequent to 

FON, MW, 1D. 5 oe scrsccccccccccsccccccccecsccocceses evccgeces cocee 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. inciuded in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)... 1,104,253 02 
AGURCY WAIAMCEB. 000.4 2 coccccccccccccccccscccccccccccccscccpocsocccs soccccccccesecscooccces 90,299 54 





Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1890 .. ... 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books . . . 


* A detailed schedwe of these items wilt accompany the usual one sapere Wea 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


441,344 64-8101.027,:22 46 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890... .. 
Sqprepuiates as follows: 


Approved losses 1M COUFSE Of PAYMOENL.......cecsceccscseecsecescesenceseseccnsreeeceses $440,517 9 
Reported losses awaiting proof, Cte.... ......ccccccccccrecccccsccscesteceeces eoncceecese 375.588 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)........ ccccccevcccee e 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)............ C000 cocceccececes cco 29,92 52 
Reserved tor re-imsurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cont. 

SETRIOEED. « <cecectacnenss enceddese. oc6ence.c0b. 280<na0d! esccerene-cnenegnseccesseeteese 88,904,186 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist, 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Keserve on existing 

POlicies Of THAT CIASB.......ccceccccseccceee seseee eocecccececesccecoces $6,423.777 18 
Addition te the Fund during I889.............ce005 secceee poenewonnedeeteecs 2,300,540 16 
DEDUCT— $8,524,317 29 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

GEER occccccocccvccvccsoscccsccecesconecesscseosecescoes § secccccsccooosce 1,019.264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 18...........0eseseeeee ocncencdedsebsebessosdeese 7,705,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1M AAVANCE.......4.seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees eccccaces goesescees 40,046 73 


$105,053,600 96 





$97,535,777 68 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ..............+++ ae etee one 


$7,517,823 28 





$105,053,600 96 


Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund)............... ....0+: 


eeeeeee 


$15,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus, as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium, 
RETURNS TO 


NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
$9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358.935,536 Jan. L. 1s88...... BBBMTY SAS = 18B7.. eee eee eee! 28,522 
- 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889 ....... 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186  1588,..... . 33,34 
12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 195,601,970 «Jan. 1, 189)...... 205,053.60 WAM... cee 39,499 





Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 


New Insurance $151,119,088., 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. Ist, 1890, 150,381. 


Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
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ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President, 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Vice-President. 
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FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty 
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Actuary 
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JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
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WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 
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WILLIAM P, 
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WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, Comptroller, 
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‘or llother claims 181, 3 
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TO 
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1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 


Life Insurance Company, DIRECTORS, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, WM. G. LOW, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDW ARD MARTIN, 
ager BUORUBAEARY. ISHAM gic AGRE 
bLISs, , A 
ee ee HENRY C. BOWEN Ate AL, RICHARD 
Rnepenes in yoy om 1 JOHN CLAFLIN JOBN L. RIKER, 
nerease tn Surplus, JOHN H. EARLE, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
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EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
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this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
=e ——— itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 

cons’ 
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Old and Young. 
PAIN. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


1 AM a Mystery that walks the earth 
Since man began to be. 

Sorrow and Sin stood sponsors at my birth, 
And Terror christened me. 





More pitiless than Death, who gathereth 
His victims day by day; 

[ doom man daily to desire death, 
And still forbear to slay. 


More merciless than Time,I leave man 
Youth 
And suck Life’s sweetness out. 
More cruel than Despair, I show man Truth, 
And leave him strength todoubt. 


I bind the freest in my subtle band, 
I blanch the boldest cheek; 

I hold the hearts of poets in my hand, 
And wring them ere they speak. 


I walk in darkness over souls that bleed, 
I shape each asI go 

To something different. I drop the seed 
Whence grapes or thistles grow. 

No two that dream me dream the self-same 

face, 

No twoname me alike. 

A Horror without form I fill all space, 
Across all time I strike. 


Man cries, and cringes to mine unseen rod ; 
Kings own my sovereignty; 
Seers may but prove me as they prove a 
God ; 
Yet none denieth me. 


MISS MORRISON’S STAGE- 
DRIVER. 


BY IDA M, LANE, 


Miss MoRRISON stood on the piazza of 
the Upper Geyser Hotel, taking a last look 
at the Old Faithful Geyser, which oblig- 
ingly went off just then for her benefit. 
She was thinking whimsically that a me- 
morial ought to be ereeted by Yellowstone 
tourists tu this geyser, the only certainty 
amid a host of uncertain neighbors, be- 
fore most of which one might camp for 
days without any assurance of not being 
finally obliged to depart unsatisfied. Her 
meditations were interrupted by the hotel 
stage, which drove up to the door, ready 
to start for Grand Cafion. She turned re- 
luctantly away from the view. Across 
the little Firehole River, in front of the 
hotel, a dozen geysers were steaming vig- 
orously. The Beehive was giving pre- 
liminary spurts. The Giantess might 
arise in her wrath at any moment. Down 
the road to the left rose the great cone of 
the Castle, a volume of water appearing 
now and then a few feet above its crest, 
deluding the uninitiated into the hope 
that it was going to spout. Miss Morri- 
scn hated to leave it all, althoshe had 
been there two whole days, and bad béen 
fortunate in seeing several of the largest 
geysers during eruption. And then, to 
tell the truth, she dreaded the forty mile 
drive alone with a strange driver, whose 
sullen black eyes were certainly not en- 
couraging to one inclined to be timid. 
Miss Morrison had noé usually that incli- 
nation, She was nearer forty than twenty 
ani nad traveled alone from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific; but the National Park is 
quite another affair, as any one who has 
been there knows. No one is allowed to 
live in itexcept those who do so for the 
accommodation of travelers, and in all 
that vast stretch of 3,575 square miles, 
there are but six places where one can 
find shelter for the night. Between 
these places one drives for hours 

without seeing any habitation, and 
might easily disappear, leaving no 
trace. For a moment Miss Morrison, who 
had been unavoidably separated from her 
friends at this point, regretted having 
eschewed the crowded, hurrying Grand 
Tour coaches; but it was too late to repent 
of that now, and she gave a last and en- 
ergetic twist to the screw of her courage, 
and stepped into the stage beside the driv- 
er. Camping parties were thick in the 
woods below the hotel, a small stream of 
cold water being the attraction, for hot 
water is more plentiful than cold in this 
remarkable region. ‘‘ Campers” is rather 
aterm of contempt in the Park, as who 
should say “‘ tramps ” elsewhere; and it is 
true that the traveling parties bear some 
resemblance to emigrants, and pay more 











attention to their comfort than their looks, 
but nevertheless, they are able to obtain 
some privileges which are unknown to 
dwellers in hotels. The Castle gave an 
unusually bigh spurt as they passed it, 
and the Grotto obligingly commenced an 
orthodox eruption. As they forded the 
Firehole River for the first time, Miss 
Morrison broke the silence which had pre- 
vailed till then, by asking the driver if he 
could show her the Mammoth Paint Pots. 
“I'll have togo the old road to do that,” 
he answered, gruffly, ‘‘ and that’s out o’ 
my way, ‘cause I'll have to go back to 
Lower Geyser to see ’f ther’s any mail. 
Dunno’s I care,” he added, scowling, ‘‘the 
manager’ll- report me, most likely; but I 
reckon ’twon’t do me much harm. I’ve 
druv this stage three years, an’ they know 
by this time whether I run it to suit ’em 
or not. ILain’t so perticler ’bout pleasin’ 
the managers.” 

Miss Morrison had been in the Park 
long enough to know that this meant the 
hotel managers, who were all Eastern 
men, and the drivers all being Western- 
ers; the difference sometimes caused fric- 
tion. 

** You drivers are not very fond of the 
managers, are you?” she said, laughing. 

** Like ’em well enough when they be- 
have like gentlemen; but it kind o’ makes 
us laugh to see ’em come out here ’thout 
a cent in their pockets, an’ turn up their 
noses at the drivers, when most o’ them’s 
worth twenty or thirty thousand dollars, 
anyhow. Smart Easterners think they’re 
goin’ to teach these wild Westerners how 
to do things! Ain’tsoawful smart, some- 
times, after all. There was one here 
awhile ago, so mean, he starved the help, 
didn’t give ’em more’n half enough tw eat. 
The drivers all got so they’d pack their 
lunch from the next hotel, an’ sit out in 
the stage an’ eat it. By ’n’ by they got 
tired o’ that, so one day a lot of ’em got 
after him with a rope, ’n’ was goin’ to 
hang him. He was the wust scared man 
ye ever see. Helocked himself up in one 
o’ the rooms, an’ didn’t come out for three 
days.” 

‘Of course they wouldn’t really have 
hurt him, tho,” commented Miss Morrison. 
The sullen black eyes grew blacker. 

** Well, I think they’d a-choked him 
pretty well,” he responded, grimly. 
‘* Western men are used to good feedin’. 
Course, they can’t get fresh stuff, but 
everythin’ in the canned line they have o’ 
the best, an’ they won’t stand short ra- 


tions. They ain’t no kind o’ fellows to 
fool with, neither. We got enough to eat 
after that.” 


‘* Were you one of the lynching party ?” 
Miss Morrison ventured. 

**1 wa’n’t there; ’f I had been”—he 
laughed a short, unpleasant laugh. 
‘‘When that fellow come to go out o’ 
the Park he put his truak on a freight 
wagon, an’ put his wife in the stage, an’ 
was goin’ to git in himself, an’ the driver 
says: ‘Ye don’t drive out on this stage; 
if ye want to git out ye kin walk out;’ an’ 
he whipped up an’ left him ther’, an’ he 
couldn’t find a driver in the Park to take 
him out; he had to walk. How fur? 
*Bout twenty miles. They packed his 
wife out all right. She was a nice woman; 
*twan’t her fault.” 

The relation of this grim tale, concern- 
ing which Miss Morrison forebore to ex- 
press any disapprobation, and also, per- 
haps, a hint of extra pay, semed to raise 
the spirits of her companion, who pro- 
ceeded to do the honors of the curiosities 
on the road in a most satisfactory way. 
He left his horses to their own devices 
while he piloted his passenger around the 
various springs and geysers; and even 
presented her to one geyser of his own 
discovery, which, however, declined to 
prove its existence at that precise period. 
As they passed the military camp below 
Lower - Geyser Miss Morrison read, 
scrawled in charcoal across one of the 
shanties: ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who en- 
ter here.” 

‘Is .that the guard-house?” she asked, 
amused, 

Fes,” 


responded her companion, 


looking as it reflectively; ‘‘that’s from 
*Dante’s Inferno,’ ain’t it?” 
‘Yes, it is,” replied Miss Morrison, 





trying not to open her eyes too wide, 


| plain it all. 


‘IT ain’t never read it,” he remarked, 
calmly; “ but 1 thought I heerd some one 
say 80.” 

At Lower Geyser they picked up a pas- 

senger for Trout Creek, an enthusiastic 
fisherman, who apparently knew little 
besides angling lore, tho convinced of his 
ability to instruct on any subject. He 
absorbed the conversation, and Miss Mor- 
rison subsided into first an amused, but 
finally a wearied listener. 
‘** This is a wonderful place, it really is,” 
he rattled off; ‘‘the geysers are queer 
things. Tbrow anything into one, any- 
where in the Park, and it'll come up in 
another one, maybe miles away. It’s a 
fact, I’ve seen it done. It’s all very in- 
teresting, and especially if you can ex- 
Now people talk and talk 
about what makes the geysers spout, but 
really it’s the simplest thing in the world. 
Don't you know what it is? Why, it’s 
the mineral properties in the earth com- 
ing chemically into contact with the wa- 
ter, and that causes the explosions! 
Didn’t you know that ?” 

** No,” drawled the driver. ‘I guess I 

ain’t been here as long as you, or I'd 
a-learned the reason of everythin’, least- 
wise ’f I knew as much!” 
‘* Yes,” returned the passenger, with a 
little flattered chuckle, ‘‘ I’ve been here a 
week, and I find it perfectly easy to ex- 
plain everything I've seen. These forest 
fires, now, they don’t seem to understand 
the reason of those. Why, it’s the sim- 
plest thing in the world. These are all 
pine or spruce trees, you know, and 
they’re full of gum, rosinous gum. Well, 
this gum gets heated by the rays of the 
sun, and takes fire, and it just burns the 
gum all out of the trees, and leaves ’em 
standing. It don’t burn the wood. You 
see that explains it perfectly. I dare say 
you didn’t know it, did you?” 

** No, I didn’t,” responded ‘he driver, 
dryly. ‘‘I kinder had an idee campers’ 
fires had somethin’ to do with it.” 

**Oh, not at all—not at all! My expla- 
nation is perfectly simple and natural, you 
see.” 

This style of discourse went on and on 
till both hearers were heartily tired of it; 
and in the midst of an eloquent argu- 
ment to prove that the Park was subject 
te the State laws of both Montana and 
Wyoming elaborately mixed together and 
flavored with U.S, law, the driver uncere- 
moniously cut the lecturer short by re- 
questing him to get out and walk up Mary’s 
Mountain, as the load was too heavy for 
the horses. As he obligingly complied, 
Miss Morrison drew a sigh of relief, and 
Mr. Higgs, as she had now learned the 
driver’s name to be, remarked with a 
twinkle of the black eyes, grown much 
less sullen, 

“I’ve often heerd that a little learnin’ 
wasa dangerous thing, an’ now I believe 
it.” 

Miss Morrison laughed, and remarked 
confidentially that she was terribly tired 
of hearing explanations, and forthwith 
gave herself up to admiring the chipmunks 
which were abundant and quite fearless. 

‘“* Tf ye like them little things,” observed 
Mr. Higgs, watching the tiny scamper- 
ers, ‘‘ ye’d ought to go into the the old log 
stable at Trout Creek. It’s jest full of ’em. 
[had a han’ful ’f oats, t’other day, an’ one 
of ’em come an’ set on my hand, an’ eat 
’em, lookin’ up at me jest as cute all the 
time. Ther’ was a boy ther’ yist’day, 
chasin’ ’em with a bag—wanted to ketch 
one. Made me kind ’o ill-humored with 
him—scarin’ the poor little things, mak- 
in’’em shy. I asked him what they had 
done to him, an’ why he couldn’t let ’em 
alone.” 

The walker approached to resume his 
seat. 

‘** Here,” said Miss Morrison, hurriedly, 
willing to help the good understanding 
which seemed to be growing between her 
and Mr. Higgs, ‘‘ let me give you a dollar 
for going oat of your way for me.” 

He tucked it into his pocket with a 
gruff ‘‘ Tbankye,” and their companion 
climbed in, puffing, and proceeded to ex- 
plain the habits of bears, and the proper 
method of alarming them when met. sud- 
denly. Miss Morrison abstracted her mind 
entirely from this conversation, and only 


= 


group of tents at the Trout Creek dinner 
station, and the Irish manager, arrayed in 
a cook’s cap and a long apron, rushed out 
to meet her. 

‘*How are ye, ma’am! Ye’re welcome 
to Trout Creek! Plaze to come in an’ 
make yersilf comfortable. Me carpets are 
not laid yit, an’ the rockin’-chairs are all 
packed away up garret in the tint; but 
come in annyhow, an’ take the best we’ve 
got, an ate geyser eggs an’ everythin’ 
that comes out of a can for dinner!” 

With this whimsical welcome, he care- 
fully lifted her down from her high seat, 
and escorted her into his parlor tent, 
empty except-for long wooden benches of 
primitive construction, and a small table 
which held the visitors’ register and a 
brush andcomb. All of these he offered 
her, but as she only used the first, he in- 
vited her at once into the dining tent, 
where, with the driver and her traveling 
companion opposite, he regaled her as he 
had promised, after which he offered her 
the freedom of his kitchen, and kept upa 
running commentary on everything she 
looked at. 

** Fire can’t burn me, missis,” he re- 
sponded to her remonstrance, as he ar- 
ranged the burning brands with his fin- 
gers. ‘‘I’m takin’ it all here. I'll take no 
more afther. When I git through here, 
Ill go straight up! Dr. Van Vliet Cran- 
age, the great praicher, was here last 
month,” he went on; ‘‘ he slept in me bed 
wan night, an’, bedad, the bed was so 
pious after that, I cudn’t slapein it. I had 
toslape undher it for a week!” 

Soon after Mr. Higgs, having attended 
to his horses, appeared, and graciously 
invited Miss Morrison to go and view the 
Boiling River. This proved to bea small 
stream, cold at its source, but so sur- 
rounded and replenished by hot springs, 
one even bubbling up in the very center 
of the brook itself, that it finally turned 
outa veritable river of boiling water. Mr. 
Higgs related with glee how he had once 
found a fisherman patiently angling in the 
stream near its outlet, and after sitting 
down and bearing him company awhile, 
he invited him to put his finger into the 
water to see how cold it was, which the 
fisherman did, the result being consider- 
able surprise and abrupt departure. 

They started presently for Grand Cafion, 
Miss Morrison, whose vague fears had 
melted away, congratulating herself on 
the loss of their explanatory companion. 

‘* Where.do you goin the winter?” she 
asked Mr. Higgs, after nodding good-by 
to the friendly Irishman;” you don’t stay 
here, do you?” 

‘‘ Wal; I have stayed here haulin’ ice to 
the hotels, but I don’t think I'll ever do it 
agin, It’s a desolate place in winter. 
I’ve got a ranch up in Oregon, an’ I most- 
ly go there. I druv from my ranch here 
with my own horses, when I come, an’ 
I'll drive back when the season closes.” 

** Why, how can you leave your ranch 
all summer ?” 

**Oh! I’ve got a pardner there. He runs 
the ranch when I’m away.” 

** Have you a family ?” 

‘No; I ain’t never been married.” 

‘* What a lonesome life!” said Miss Mor- 
rison. ‘‘ Why don’t you marry some nice 
girl, and settle down and have a comfort- 
able home?” 

He hesitated a little. 

** Wal, ye see ”—he waited a moment— 
** I’ve lived West a good many years, but I 
come from near Boston, an —I ain t sayin’ 
but Western girls is nice enough, but”— 
he waited again—‘‘’f I was marryin’, I 
think I'd like to go back East for a wife, 
an’I don’t believe any Eastern girl ’d be 
satisfied out here on a ranch.” 

‘¢ Why, I do,” said Miss Morrison, “ if 
she had a good husband who loved her, 
and took good care of her; I think it 
would make a great deal more difference 
to her what kind of a husband she had 
than what sort of place she lived in.” 

‘Do ye, now?” said Mr. Higgs, reflect- 
ively. ‘‘ Wal, I’ve always looked at it 
this way: Ther’s some people don’t mind 
*bout gittin’ along pleasant an’ peaceable 
after they’re married, tut I ain’t that 
kind. I jest as lief quar’l with men folks, 
but I don’t want no quar’lin’ with my 

wife, I’dlike a home o’ my own, an’ I'd 








aroused when they drove up to the little 





like to stay in it,too, I wouldn’t be 
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galootin’ off here,summers. But ’f I 
ean’t have a nice wife, an’ have her con- 
tented, I’d ruther git along as I am now; 
an’ I made up my mind that a girl who'd 
been used to livin’ m the East wouldn’t 
never be satisfied on an Oregon ranch, no 
matter what nice things I got for 
her.” 

* Well, [think you’re mistaken,” said 
Miss Morrison, decidedly, *‘I have a 
friend traveling in the Park now—a 
pretty, delicate little Eastern girl, used 
all her life to a large city and all sorts of 
luxury—and she has been married three 
years to a great black-bearded Califor- 
nian, and lives on a fruit ranch; and 
every time I see her I think she is happier 
than the time before.” 

‘“*Ye don’t say, now!” remarked Mr. 
Higgs, for the first time turning his gaze 
squarely upon her. He had a habit of 
looking straight ahead when he talked. 

** But then,” added Miss Morrison, with 
emphasis, ‘‘ her husband is lovely to her; 
he takes care of her in every possible 
way, and does everything for her. Com- 
ing up the Grand Cafion the other day, 
he picked her up and carried her on his 
shoulder up all the hills.” 

Mr. Higgs looked deeply interested. 

‘*Western men mostly knows how to 
take care o’ women,” he commented, 
*“°f they’ve a mind to do it. I ’xpect I 
should think my wife mighty precious 
kind o’ stuff.” 

‘* Well, when you do find a nice girl 
for a wife,” pursued his companion, 
** mind you have a good man to give her 
for a husband.” 

‘* Wal,” returned Mr. Higgs, medita- 
tively, *‘ I ain’t so good as some, nor yit 
so bad. [ ain’t never been drunk. Ther’s 
lot’s o’ men can’t say that, an’ mebbe I’d 
be jest as well off ’f I couldn’t. Don’t git 
no credit for it—jest git made fun of 
sometimes.” 

**No, you wouldn’t,” said Miss Morri- 
son, decidedly; *‘ for you wouldn’t have 
your self-respect. Nothing can make up 
for the loss of that.” 

‘* That’s how [| look at it, mostly. I 
*xpect Icould make a woman pretty com- 
fortable—I’m pretty well fixed, three 
miles from town.” 

** How long is it since you’ve been home 
for a visit?” asked Miss Morrison, sudden- 
ly. Mr. Higgs’s eyes, which had softened 
to quite a pleasant brown, began to turn 
black again. 

‘** T ain’t never been home sence I left, 
seventeen year ago,” he answered, brief- 
ly. But the lady persisted. 

** Why don’t you go? Aren’t any of 
your family living?” 

** Yes, my father’s livin’, an’ a brother 
an’ two sisters. I had another sister, I 
lotted on more’n all the rest; but she died 
a year ago. I used to write co her, but I 
don’t to any o’ the rest.” 

** T don’t think that’s a bit nice of you,” 
said Miss Morrison, frankly, ‘‘ not to write 
to your own people. I dare say they feel 
very badly about it.” : 

“Wal, I guess they do,” Mr. Higgs ad- 
mitted. ‘‘Ye see, I run away whenI was 
fourteen, an’ never wrote at all for a year. 
Then I met one e’ my old chums out here 
in a barber’s shop. ‘Why, Dick Higgs!’ 
he says, ‘ your people all think ye’re dead! 
Now ye just sit down an’ write to’em that 
yeain’t.’ So I did, an’ after that I kep’ 
a-writin’ every few months to this favorite 
sister; but sence she died I ain’t written 
any more. Ye see, ther’ was some money 
that my father always said we should 
each have our share of when we come of 
age, an’ my brother had his, an’ my sis- 
ters theirs, but when I come of age 
my father wrote me that I could have 
mine ’f I'd come back home an’ set- 
tle down. I jest wrote him that I wouldn’t, 
an’ he might keep the money; so he did, 
an’ that made me kindo’ mad. He come 
out once an’ found me, but I wouldn’t go 
back with him.” 

‘*Oh! but I wouldn’t let a little money 
stand between me and my own family!” 
expostulated his companion, warmly. 
‘* You can make more money, but you 
can’t buy father and brothers and sisters. 
I don’t think your father kept the money 
for meanness, but only in hopes it would 

bring you back tothem. Sometime, per- 
haps, you can’t see them even if you do 





go, and then you may be sorry you didn’t 
go before.” 

“*Once I did make up my mind to go,” 
admitted Mr, Higgs. ‘‘I packed my trunk 
an’ went to the depot—I was in Helena 
that winter—an’ the trains were snowed 
up, an’ none come along for three days. 
So I vowed I’d take the first train that 
come, wherever it went to. When it 
came it was a Portland train, an’ I took 
it an’ went to Portland.” 

Miss Morrison burst out laughing, and 
the driver smiled grimly. 

‘That was unworthy of a sensible 
man,” said she; ‘‘and [hope you'll never 
do such a silly thing again. I’m sure 
you'd find, if you went home, that your 
friends think more of you than you be- 
lieve.” 

‘*Mebbe,” responded her companion, 
sententiously, 

Just here a sudden dip of the front 
wheels gave the stage a tremendous 
bounce, and threw Miss Merrison so far 
out of her seat that the driver caught 
hold of her to prevent her falling. She 
came down breathless, but laughing, and 
Mr. Higgs surveyed her with admiration. 

‘*[’'m sorry I didn’t see that hole,” he 
said, ‘‘ they’re mighty deceiving, ail full 
o’ dust. I bounced jest like that goin’ up 
yis’day, an’ ther’ was a great fat fellow 
in the stage, an’ how he did blow! I mean 
to bounce him worse when he comes back. 
Ther’ ain’t many passegeers as pleasant as 
what you are. An’ ’f folks is pleasant to 
me, I kin be pleasant to them,” he 
added. 


He demonstrated this proposition most 
fully. He showed his passenger the won- 
ders of Sulphur Mountain, with its hun- 
dreds of smoking vents and most over- 
powering odor, and gut her a great sul- 
phur crystal, first looking over his 
shoulder to see if any soldiers were in 
sight, specimen gathering being a pursuit 
forbidden but almost universally indulged 
in. He brought her a drink from every 
available spring, and clusters of the beau- 
tiful wreathing moss which covers the 
trees, and finally helped her to tuck her- 
self up on the seat when they forded the 
Firehole for the fifth time, and the water 
came into the bottom of the wagon. 

‘* Have ye been to the Upper Fall?” he 
inquired, as they came in sight of the 
Grand Cafion Hotel, a large board shanty 
standing back a little from the main 
road. 

** Yes,” she answered; * put I could not 
find any path down the bank, below the 
falls. I want to gothere. Isn’t there a 
path?” 

** Yes,” he replied, slowly, ‘‘ leastwise, 
not tosay a path. Ther’s an old trail, 
but its a pretty hard climb for a lady. 
Once in a while a man or two goes ther’ 
to fish, but tain’t over easy for any one. 
I'll show it to ye, tho, after supper.” 

“T wish you would,” she answered, 
gratefully; and then they rattled up to the 
hotel, and the manager and porter came 
out to receive her, 

After supper Miss Morrison sat in the 
square hall in the center of the hotel, 
which was office, parlor and smoking- 
room, all inone, The great stove in the 
middle had a wood fire in it, for howevér 
warm it is by day in the Park, it is always 
cold at night. Around this, with their 
feet on the edge of the sand-box in which 
the stove was set, were drivers, porters 
and travelers, ladies and gentlemen in- 
discriminately. On one of the long set- 
tees sat an English lord, his wife beside 
him, in plain, sensible traveling dress, and 
on the other side a driver in corduroy coat 
and wide felt hat, smoking a pipe and 
giving the lord instructions and informa- 
tion concerning fishing. Hung around 
the walls were paintings by a local artist, 
of scenes in the Park, mostly in the Grand 
Cafion, highly colored and very unsatis- 
factory; for tho no tints can be too bright 
to represent truly the coloring of the 
Cafion, they are utterly incredible to one 
who has not been there,and wholly in- 
adequate to one who has, 

It was still quite light when Mr. Higgs 
appeared and signified his readiness to 
act as guide, and Miss Morrison arose and 
followed. They went first down to the 
very brink of the water above the fall, and 


neglected on account of the superior 

grandeur of the great Lower Fall, but 

well worth long and frequent visits. 

Mindful of the fading light, however, 

Miss Morrison soon rose, and proposed 

going down the bank, Mr. Higgs led the 
way back through the woods, and stopped 

at a place where it seemed as if the only 

way to get down would beto jump. He 
looked back at her doubtfully ; but the sight 
of her short dress and her stout boots and 
gloves, seemed to re-assure him, and he 
carefully started down the bank. He 
proved a most helpful and skillful cavalier 
holding her firmly as she slid down the 
slippery carpet of pine needles, impossi- 
ble to walk on, and lifting her down the 
sheer descents where there was nothing 
for it but to jump. 

‘*Ye’re a first-rate climber!” he re- 
marked, with open admiration. ‘‘I don’t 
know many ladies that could git down 
here at all, an’ I wouldn’t like to take the 
contract to git most o’ them up agin; but 
I guess you’ll manage it.” 

Half-way down, however, he begged 
her to etop and rest; and as she seated 
herself on a stone, gasping with the lack 
of breath so common in those high alti- 
tudes, he inquired, earnestly : 

‘*Did ye have any idee how bad this 
was?” 

**No, I hadn’t,” she confessed; ‘‘ but I 
want to go on all the same.” 

‘*All right, ye shall,” he declared; and 
on they went, clinging to trees and bush- 
es, and sliding down formidable slopes 
with a blind faith that something would 
turn up to arrest their progress before 
they reached the river. Finally they ar- 
rived safe but breathless on the edge, 
and sat down to enjoy the bard-earned 
view. It was not satisfactory, a point of 
rock being in the way; so Miss Morrison 
insisted on walking through the water to 
get on the other side, where she felt her- 
self at last repaid—tho a lady who did not 
mind wetting her feet was evidently a 
novelty in Mr. Higgs’s experience. 

The trip back necessitated frequent 
rests, but was at length successfully ac- 
complished; and they walked slowly 
through the woods, now so dark that Miss 
Morrison was obliged to trust entirely to 
her companion’s knowledge of the way. 

*“‘['m kinder sorry ye’re goin’,” re- 
marked Mr. Higgs, deliberately. ‘* Now 
we've got acquainted, I wisht I could go 
on with ye. I could show ye a good 
deal,” 

‘“‘I wish you could, too,” responded 
Miss Morrison, cordially; ‘* you’ve helped 
me to enjoy myself very much.” 

‘*Lots o’ ladies wouldn’t a-come that 
long trip with me alone,” pursued Mr, 
Higgs—and Miss Morrison felt a twinge of 
remorse for her conquered fear—*‘ maybe 
we'll never meet agin; but I’m glad we 
got acquainted, anyhow.” 

**T hope you'll go home this winter and 
make your people a long visit,” suggested 
she, and Mr. Higgs replied, meditatively, 

‘*T guess mebbe I will.” 

As they emerged into the clearing 
where the hotel stood, Miss Morrison 
slipped her hand into her pocket. 

** Now will you let me give you another 
dollar for this trip?’ she asked. ‘I really 
think I ought to.” 

‘* No, I will not,” responded Mr. Higgs, 
with determination. ‘‘I aint done this 
for pay.” 

‘** Then thank you very much, and good- 
by,” she said, holding out her hand. Mr. 
Higgs took it, and at thesame time raised 
his hat, for the first time in his intercourse 
with her. 

** Good-by,” said he, ‘I’ve spoke to the 
fellow that drives ye to-morrow, an’ he’ll 
be all right; an’ I’m glad we got ac- 
quainted,” he repeated, : 

The stage for Upper Geyser Basin started 
next morning before Miss Morrison came 
out to breakfast, and she saw her friendly 
driver no more. A week later she was 
back in her city home, and Mr. Higgs and 
the Yellowstone were things of the 
past. 

One does not easily forget such experi- 
ences, however, and one bright afternoon 
in the following spring, when word was 
brought to her that Mr. Higgs waited in 
the parlor to see her, a vision of cowhide 








gazed up at the beautiful rapids, too often 


her eyes, and she started up with alacri- 
ty. 

But the figure that rose to meet her was 
in ordinary city attire, and hardly recog- 
nizable fora moment. Then a slow smile 
dawned in the pleasant brown eyes, caus- 
ing Miss Morrison to wonder that she 
could ever have thought them sullen, and 
a familiar voice said: 

“Ye hain’t forgot me, have ye, Miss 
Morrison?” 

‘* Why no, indeed, Mr. Higgs, I haven’t; 
and I’m very glad to see you,” 

**T thought I'd like the pleasure o’ see- 
in’ ye agin; an’ then, too, I wanted to tell 
ye that I took yer advice—in more ways 
than one.” 

The smile grew broader; 
laughed. 

** Well, I’m glad to hear that,” said 

Miss Morrison, laughing; ‘‘so I suppose 

you’ve been hume. Well, didn’t‘you find 

them all glad to see you?” 

‘* Wal, yes, did. I’ve been home all 

winter, an’ I think kind o’ different now 

from what Idid. I guess I won’t be so 

long agin ’thout goin’ home, an’ I’m glad 

yetold me togo. We fixed upthe money 

business, too, so that’s all straight. Fact 

is, letters ain’t like talkin’, Come to talk 

about it, I found my father never 
meant nothin’ mean by me—jest as ye said, 

An’ then”—he hesitated, and the color 
rose a little in his weather-beaten face— 
‘* wal—ye know ye told me 1’d better git 
mea nice wife, an’—I didn’t go wife- 
huntin’, special, but ther’ wasa mighty 

nice girl lived near my father, an’ she 
an’ me got pretty well acquainted, an’ I 

kind o’ hated to go an’ leave her, so I 
told her everythin’ bad I could think of 
*bout the West an’ ’bout me—an’ I want 
to say right here, Miss Morrison, ther’ 
wa’n’t so much to tell ’s ther’ might 
a-heen ’f I hadn’t a-met you—an’ then I 
asked her ’f she thought she could stand 
’em,an’she said she didn’t care where 
she lived, an’ she thought I'd be good to 
her; an’ ye bet I will, too!” he put in en- 
ergéetically. ‘“‘So I’m goin’ back to fix 
up theranch for her, an’ next fall [’m 
comin’ to git her.” 

**T’m so glad!” said Miss Morrison, 
cordially ; ‘‘ you must be sure to send me 
cards, for I should like the pleasure of 
sending her some little gift.” 

When Mr. Higgs rose to go, he fumbled 
awkwardly in his pocket, and remarked, 
rather sheepishly: ‘+ I told her ’bout you. 
an’ what ye said ’bout havin’ a good bus- 
band for her, an’ she ‘lowed she’d like 
to send ye her picture, so we had one 
took together, an’ here ’tis. An’ ’f ever 
ye come out our way,” he added, ear- 
nestiy, ‘‘I hope ye’ll pay us a visit. We'd 
be proud an’ glad to have ye.” 

He shook hands and departed. Three 
months later Miss Morrison received the 


promised cards, and the romance of her 
stage-diiver was complete. 
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THE FIRST HARVEST. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE. 





ALL by the roadside, in the fresh spring 
weather, 
All out among the pleasant farms, 
Forth fare the children, boys and girls to- 
gether, 
With the baskets on their arms ; 
Dark-eyed children, with the tangled tresses, 
Laughing as the bird sings clear, 
Here they come for marigolds and cresses 
In the May-tide of the year. 


Now from the mountain is the last snow re- 
treating, 
All the brooks are foaming as they run; 
Rough cows are lowing, eager sheep are 
bleating, 
Young colts are frisking in the sun. 
See! the white sands sparkle through the 
eddy. 
See ! the marsh is thick with leaves, 
See! the hands are hanging full already 
With their joyful weight of sheaves. 


Iong months will pass before the fruit is 
mellow 
There on the budding orchard bough; 
Moon must follow moon ere the grain stands 
yellow 
Where the men are sowing now. 
Only to the children Earth confesses : 
Yours is neither toil nor care! 
Everywhere are marigolds and cresses— 
Boys and girls are everywhere | 





boots and brown corduroy flashed before 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE DOE. 
BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


Amone the sand-hills of Nebraska 
Nature wears an unccuth aspect. The 
country is treeless‘and in many places 
waterless, The face of the landscape is 
broken up into fantastic little hills and 
hollows, drifted deep with white sand— 
white and dry as the sands of the sea- 
shore. One could scarcely hope that any- 
thing green would be willing to flourish 
in so uncongenial a soil, yet the country 
is redeemed from absolute desert by a 
growth of sparse dry grass mingled with 
weeds. Many of the hills, too, are black 
with sand cherries, growing close to the 
ground. They look like the great, glis- 
tening ox-hearts of our childhood, and 
when they chance to be sweet are nearly 
as delicicus; but when they are bitter 
they are detestable, and one can never 
tell which it will be! The Indians account 
for this freaky berry by a quaint tradi- 
tion. They say that when you gather 
them you must face the wind; and if the 
wind happens to be at their backs they 
make a wide circuit, lest they should 
pluck bitter fruit! 

On the banks of a transparent, swift 
little stream, that steals silently through 
lush grasses over its bed of pure white 
sand, and which 1s called by the Indians 
** Eagle’s Nest ” Creek, and by the whites 
the North Loop, there might have been 
seen on a certain August day a picturesque 
little encampment—a hunting party of 
Sioux. There are yet a few deer left in 
this barren land on the fringes of civili- 
zation, thinned tho they are by the gun 
of the ragged pioneer in his sod shanty, 
and frightened from their haunts by the 
mounted cow-boy guarding his “*‘ bunch” 
of cattle. In pursuit of these scattered 
survivors of the vast herds of antelope, 
which once ranged this whole country, 
come a few degenerate sons of what was 
then a tribe of hunters—a few of those, 
whose instinct for sport is still stronger 
than their taste for pastoral occupations. 
While the ‘‘progressive” men are at home 
harvesting their wheat and making their 
hay, this unconverted remnant roam the 
sand-hills, undaunted by the knowledge 
that it is now the ‘‘ white man’s country” 
—their hearts set upon the chase, as in 
the old days. 

Five smoky-topped teepees and as many 

canvas-covered wagons ranged in an un- 
even semicircle, flanked by grazing 
horses, form the little encampment 
which sprang up this morning, and which 
will have vanished by to-morrow or the 
day after. The bunting party is forever 
on the march, breaking camp soon after 
sunrise and traveling a few hours at a 
slow walk—their sturdy ponies pulling 
heavy loads over steep, sandy trails; 
they halt by noon at some convenient 
spot. The women have pitch d the tents, 
extending their sides like an awning on 
this hot afternoon. They have curried 
water from the creek, and collected dried 
cows’ dung and the dead vines of the 
sand-cherry for fuel. They have swung 
the coffee-pot and made fresh bread, but 
without much enthusiasm; for there is no 
meat, and the men are all out on horse- 
back and foot, tracking the shy antelope. 
Just now the sound of three or four little 
hammers, striking something in quick, 
irregular succession,reverberated through 
the camp. It is the sound of pounding 
cherries, not the luscious sand-cherry, but 
small, sour ones, that hang in loaded 
clusters on a slender bush along the 
creeks. They are made into small, round 
cakes and dried in the sun for future use, 
with pounded dried venison; and as the 
pit, of course, is crushed with the berry, 
it gives a delicate, bitter almond flavor 
to this favorite dish. 

A woman is sitting under the wings of 
her teepee at this slow and arduous task. 
The hollowed stone, the stone hammer 

i n skin, the cloth in which the lit- 

le cakes are spread to dry, her dress and 

nds are all stained with fresh carmine. 
neighbor has left her own work for the 
emporary relaxation of a little gossip, 
and is sitting near by. 

‘* Where did you find so many?” she 

exolaims, ‘‘I have only a few. These 
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those on Turtle Creek. Last summer 1 
brought home a flour-sack full. They are 
larger than these, and the pit 1s very 
small.” 

** Cedar Tree brought those when she 
went to look for wood. Sh-h-h-h-good- 
for-nothing, get away!” This last to one 
of a large family of privileged and abused 
dogs, who is poking an investigating 
nose into the freshly crushed fruit. An 
indiscriminate fling of a long whip ac- 
companies the objurgation, and White 
Foot, Orphan Boy and the rest flee yelp- 
ing under the wagon, where their rival 
and deadly enemy, a tame ‘coon, greets 
them at the end of his chain with snarls 
and scratches. 

‘* We sleep at Turtle Creek to-morrow 
night, I suppose; there seem to be no an- 
telope here—there are too many white 
men!” 

** No, we shall sleep here another night; 
the Lame One will shoot two to-day.” 
Here she leaves her hammer long enough 
to pour out atin cup full of coffee from 
the blackened coffee-pot which occupies a 
place of honor in the middle of the tee- 
pee, and to set it before her guest, togeth- 
er with a round cake of bread. No mat- 
ter how recently both may have eaten, 
courtesy requires that they should give 
and partake of food. ‘‘The medicine 
man came to our tent last night after we 
wereall asleep. He said, * My son, I have 
had avision. I sawa man and a woman 
coming from the southwest. They stop- 
ped at your teepee. You will shoot two 
deer to-morrow, a male and and a female.’ 
The Lame One has eaten nothing to-day; 
he took his gun and went out at sunrise. 
He said he should not ceme back until he 
had shot the two deer—a male and a fe- 
male.” y 

** The Lame One isa skillful hunter,” 
says the second woman. ‘ Ah, cousin, 
we have no more coffee! J made the last 
yesterday. Our bacon, too, isall gone.” 
** The Lame One sold his moccasins at 
the railway station and bought coffee 
and sugar. We have flour, too; but I can 
eat bread all day and not be satisfied. I 
am hungry for fresh meat. Sh-h-b-h-get 
away—you are too bad to live!” this to 
the dogs, of course, and uttered with in- 
describable fervor of pretended wrath. 
‘*Red Eagle’s wife tried to sell her blan- 
ket for a sack of flour this morning, 
but the white man said he had no flour. 
Just hear her scolding the boy. Sheis a 
bad-tempered woman.” 

** Yes, he wants to throw her away, but 
the Little One will not let him! Shesays 
that if he does she will leave him, too.” 

** He is fond of the Little One now, but 
he could not bear the sight of her at first. 
You know he bought her elder sister, but 
her sister would not have him, so they 
gave him the Little One. He had given 
the parents a pony and a gun, and he was 
very angry. He wanted the sister, who 
was handsome—and this one was only 
twelve years old then and could not 
do anything. He did not want to take 
her, but his wife made him bring her 
home and treated her kindly. Now she is 
big and nice to look at, and knows how to 
work, he likes her very much, and wants 
to throw the other one away and keep 
her only. But she will not let him do it. 
She is a good girl.” 

At this point the sudden and unanimous 
barking of twoscore or so of dogs, of all 
sizes and shapes and colors, announces 
the approach of strangers. It is quite 
certain that no one can steal unsuspected 
upon an Indian camp—there are too many 
dogs, and they are too belligerant. The 
women make almost as much noise, call- 
ing them off with shrieks and loud impre- 
cations, and the visitors draw near with 
becoming timidity. They are the hungry- 
looking dwellers in a Nebraska sod-house 
—a blue-eyed, unshaven man in flannel 
shirt and tattered vest, and a trio of 
gaunt, hard-featured wemen, in clean 
calicoes and starched sun-bonnets, They 

stare with considerable curiosity at the 
Indians, who do not pay much attention 
to them, being familiar with the type. 
Finally they venture a little nearer, and 
the man raises his voice a good deal, as if 
that would make them understand any 





are good cherries, but they are not like 








The women signify by a comprehensive 
gesture that their hushands are all out 
hunting. A pause, and the white man 
makes another attempt. 2 

‘* Any moccasins to sell ? moccasins?” 
speaking loudly and waving his arms 
wildly about—this being apparently his 
sole idea of gesticulation. Indians are 
very clever at making themselves un- 
derstood by a visible language; but it is 
only because of previous experience that 
they bring out two or three pairs, and 
indicate the price by holding up one or 
two fingers, as the case may be. The 
pioneer and his family look as if they 
needed them, for their shoes are in a sad 
state of disrepair, and, indeed, two of the 
women are barefooted. They offer eggs, 
milk and potatoes in exchange, and 
finally “‘ make a trade.” ‘‘ No money— 
hard up!” they cry—and so indeed they 
must be, it they are forced to wring a liv- 
ing from tbis dreary waste. It were bet- 
ter to be an Indian and hunt deer! 

While this gossip and barter are going 
on in the camp, two young women are 
bathing in the clear current, which runs 
waist-deep under the overhanging bank. 
Both are a good deal under twenty, and 
both are wives—second wives at that—for 
one isthe girl called Cedar Tree, who with 
her elder sister is married to the Lame 
One, and the other is the Little One, who 
was bought and not bought by Red Eagle. 
The one is not pretty, but graceful; the 
other isclumsy of movement, altho fair of 
face. Like children, they chase and play 
with one another in the water; their wet 
gowns cling tightly to the round limbs; 
their long, black hair streams wildly over 
their shoulders; shrieks of girlish laugbter 
filltheair. At last they retreat, gasping, to 
the bank, and proceed to wring their gar- 
ments as dry as they can without remov- 
ing them, and to put on their leggings 
ard moccasins, 

‘* Did you see my little brot ner to-day ?” 
says the graceful young woman, begin- 
ning to lauga again. ‘‘He had tied on 
the rabbit’s feet for earrings, and hung 
the long ears in his hair. I thought I 
should die of laughing !” 

**No; had he?” says the Little One, 
who is not very little, but a tall, rather 
too fully formed young creature, with a 
fresh, childish face. 

“Yes. Do you know there is an old 
trail from this place to Spotted Tail Agen- 
cy—only two nights? My motherand my 
brother live there—I want to see them! 
When we come back I mean to go visit 
them.” 

‘* Your husband will not let you.” 

‘*He can’t help it! Ishould not have 
married him anyway if my father had 
not died when I was three years old. My 
mother married again, and my oldest 
brother would not let me live with them, 
because he said men were never kind to 
their step-children. So he sent me tolive 
with my sister, who was married to the 
Lame One, and when I grew up he said I 
belonged to him. He always scolds me, 
and I do not like him; I am going to run 
away some time! He will not dare to 
come after me, because the Agent said 
they were to have only one wife, and he 
lias no right to keep me !” 

She stands up and swings a heavy keg 
of water to her shoulder with ease. The 
other gives a final rinse and wring to the 
garment she has been washing, and they 
are beginning toclimb the steep slope, 
when a series of screams causes them to 
drop their burdens and fairly fly to camp. 

‘“‘Hurry, hurry Cedar!” shrieks her 
portly sister, who is standing up and 
waving her hammer about in the wildest 
excitement. ‘‘He is calling you from 
the top of that hill—over there. Go as 
fast as you can—catch the gray pony, 
quick! he may have shot himself!” 

All the other women and the children 
are standing about and getting in each oth- 
er’s way. The girl does not seem to be ex- 
cited; but she snatches a bridle, runs off 
to where the ponies are quietly feeding, 
and is on the back of the gray—which is 
her own pony and the fastest of all—in a 
twinkling. She rides astride, without 
saddle or blanket, and her trim little fig- 
ure is soon seen in the distance, on the 





better his question—‘‘ Got any ponies to 
trade?” : 


hill-slope from which the halloo is faintly 
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Nor is it long before she is back again, 
this time riding the sorrel mare on which 
her lord set out in the morning. 

“What is the matter?’ chorus the 
women; but she flings herself off the mare, 
tosses the bridle op the ground, and goes 
into the tent without answering them. 
“She is ia a rage about something,” 
says her sister. ‘‘ Cedar, what is the mat- 
ter? Speak!” 

** Nothing; he has wounded a buck in 
the hind leg and is chasing him down. 
He was signaling for the gray pony; the 
mare is not fast enough.” 

‘‘And what are you angry about ?” 
“Tam not angry. The pony stepped 
into aprairie dog’shole and threw me, 
and I could not catch him again at first— 
and then he scolded me for being so slow!” 
A smothered voice comes from under 
the blankets, where she has thrown 
herself down like a petulant child. Poor 
little girl! Nobody minds her much, for 
they are used to her tempers; and, be 
sides, they are too much interested in the 
result of the chase. 

Now comes an event of the hnnt—the 
first deer! The loaded pony appears, re- 
turning slow but triumphant, saddle and 
saddle-cloth smeared with fresh blood ; 
and behold! it is a fine buck, with ant- 
lers branched like the trees of the forest. 
‘* The doe escaped me,” is all the hunter 
says, as he gets stiffly down and limps 
into the tent. The women crowd about 
bim. One relieves him of his gun; an- 
other unloads the venison and takes care 
of the pony. They spread the dismem- 
bered deer on fresh-cut branches, and 
divide it limb by limb among the five 
teepees. Portions of it are swallowed 
raw, anil others are broiled quickly over 
the coals and devoured with eagerness. 
Coffee and meat are set before the Lame 
One; but he first calls for his pipe, and 
having lighted it, holds it up and gives 
thanks to the Great Spirit, then takes a 
few solemn whiffs and proceeds to the 
business of eating, which lasts, with short 
intermissions, for the rest of the evening. 
A great pot of meat is swung on a forked 
stick above the blaze ; and when the un- 
successful hunters return they are all in- 
vited to supper. Cedar Tree is making 
bread. That great pan of flour is their 
last, but they would scorn to spare it, 
She makes it daintily, molding it lightly 
04a large board, patting it into round 
cakes which fit into the frying-pan, and 
baking it dexterously over hot coals. 
When it is done 1t tastes like a very good 
light biscuit. It takes her a long time to 
bake enough, so that nobody notices that 
she is quite silent and eats nothing even 
when she has finished, only taking a few 
bits in her mouth and feeding her pet 
*coon, who takes the morsels from be- 
tween her teeth. 

The sun goes down and the dusk comes 
on apace as they sit in the fire-lighted cir- 
cle, the Lame One recounting the story of 
his late exploit, and the others telling old 
tales of famous hunts, over cups of fra- 
grant coffee and great basins of hot soup 
and smoking venison. Loud isthe laugh- 
ter under cover of which the Cedar Tree 
steals out into the twilight, and secretly 
conveys some bread and a blanket or two 
to a place of concealment along the creek. 
Sbe returns to the tent as it grows dark, 
and a big yellow moon begins to shed an 
uncanny light upon the sand-hills. 

‘* Water the ponies, and picket them, 
Cedar Tree! Why have you not done so 
before?” exclaims the hoarse voice of her 
master. 

She starts to obey, but first stoops 
for a minute under the wagon and 
unfastens the chain of her pet ’coon, If 
she cannot take him with her, at least 
they shall not have him! She goes down 
to the creek with the ponies, but one by 
one they return without her. The gray 
is bearing her fast and far along the old 
trail, toward Spotted Tail Agency and 

freedom, ere an event of the chase is dis- 
covered which was not foretold by the 
medicine-man—the young doe has es- 
caped. 
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Some girls are pressed for time and 
others for the fun of it. — Binghamton 
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Four nine-letter diamonds connected by 
a five-letter word-square. The middle let- 
ter of each side of the square connects with 
the diamond. 

Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
projecting part of a wheel; 3, small fishes of 
the gudgeon kind; 4, to comfort; 5, pertain- 
ing to sparrow; 6, the act of confining a 
ship to a particular place; 7, a familiar con 
trivance fur throwing stones; 8, abbrevia- 
tion of a certain country; 9, a vowel. 

Right-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
plural of the syllable representing the sec- 
ond tone of the gamut; 3, denominations; 4, 
asylum; 5, refreshes; 6, fumed; 7, surfeits; 
8, toscatter; 9, a copsonant. 

Lower diamond: 1, A consonant, 2, an 
unopened flower; 3, one who inquires nar- 
rowly; 4, quite new; 5, demolition; 6, the 
bony part of the teeth beneath the enamel; 
7, restrains; 8, misery; 9, a consonant. 

Left-hand diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, 
the cry of a cat; 3, plays with dice; 4, an 
error; 5, a variety of the peach, with a 
smooth ried; 6, having on; 7, peels; 8, one 
of a famous pair of united twins; 9. a vowel. 

Central square: 1, Hail or snow mingled 
with rain; 2, to depart: 3, impetuous; 4, 
levels; 5, concise. ** NAVAJO.” 
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Across: -1, A musical drat.a; 2, the 
whole jury; 3, finished; 4, a nautical 
term; 5; a kind of tree. A. C. K. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
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1, Acharacterin Macbeth; 2, separations 
among those of one faith; 3, a public an- 
nouncemant; 4, a laborer; 5, controver- 
sial; 6, the quality of being agreeable: 
7, ponderous. 

The third and fourth rows of letters give 
the name of an English novelist. 

A. C. K. 
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ALTHO Mr. Lincoln was methodical in 


many things he was slovenly in some of the 
details of his business. He had no particular 
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that he didn’t have the particular place. 
One smiles as he sees a yellow bit of paper, 
which was evidently a binding for a bundle 
of papers, on which were these grinning 
words: ‘“‘ When you can’t find it anywhere 
else, 160k in this.’’ ‘It’? meant something 
which Mr. Lincoln knew would be wanted 
some time, and as there was no particular 
place for “it,” “‘it’’ was liable to be slipped 
into the bundle around which was this bind- 
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“Largest Sale in the World”: 


, p Ask your Grocer for it, take noother. [62 


















Pearline. 


enough for you? 


Wal’: 


There must be 
some reason for it 


We never have compelled anyone to use 


ible. Besides, it isn’t necessary. 
use Pearline, and have tested and proved 
it. It’stoo old to be unknown, if it were 
a fraud, but where is the thing as popular 
and yet so young ? If youknow Pearline, 
you know the reason. In all washing and 
cleaning, there’s nothing that saves as 
much labor and does as much work. It 
‘hurts nothing, saves wear on everything, 
costs no more than common soap and is more economical. 
Reasons enough for most women ; think, are they not good 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ** this 


r is as good as” or * 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in nlace of Pearline. do the honest thinge—sevd it back. 176 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


We'd like to, but it isn’t feas- 
Millions 


‘*the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 








iy BLOOD 1s 
THE LIFE.” 





of Life” ‘~ 


BOVININE 





BOVININE Furnisues tothe system all the con- 
and pure blood. Use BOVININE in all conditions of Weakness, 
and especially when Dyspepsia makes life a burden. 
NINE with infants that are white and bloodless, with children that do not 
thrive and are puny and feeble, and with exhausted nursing mothers. Use 
BOVININE during convalescence from illness. 


stituents needed for making new 


Use BOVI- 


“ Nutrition is the basis 





“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE” 





MEDICINAL F OOD 


THIS ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIETETIC 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 

extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD, it would be difficult to conceive of anything 
‘ more whol and delici It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR INVALIDS AND THE AGED; 2u,tncompara®te 


wih and pretisien of aliment for the 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | ore ee an recat 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


WURSING MOTHERS & CONYALESCENTS) s,s, reuse 


remedial agent 
in all diseases of the stomach and intestines. 


John Carle & Sons, New York. 








fion by by ssndine stamp to Dr. W 
ington Ave.. cor. 39th Street. New York. 


ne WEARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
tation will receive Pianvle Nae eee 
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Beauty, -Brilliancy, 





place for anything, for the reason, maybe, 


BANNER 


Safety & Economy. 


i A Sreapy White 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is ae yy 4 ong and 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 

less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
jy StLy DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers s everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
BARRYS <™: 
a) , Mcoperous 
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Thick, Soft ifal. Inf: intble f + ri 

and Beautifu fallible for curing erup- 

tions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 

quickly healing cuts, burns, ruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 60 Cents.—All Draggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
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RICH TABLE CHINA. 


New and Charming Effects of Form and 
Ornamentation. 


{2 This stock is constantly replenished with the 
best productions as they appear, while adhering rig- 
orously to moderate prices. 


OVINGTON BROS,, 


330 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn House, 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Foreign and Domestic Cooking 

Utensils, Copper and Tin Molds, 
CUTLERY, 

(HINA, GLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 


Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 
1338 and 1340 Broadway. 
PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 














The Latest Suppevemens Sa Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either vertica \ 

or horizontally. Can be used either with Films 
ates. 
PROTECTED BY FOUR PATENTS, AND ANOTHER 
PENDIN 

Handsomely covered with Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination Instantaneous 
Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20-00: 


E. &H. T, ANTHONY, & CO,, Manufacturers, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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Saal 


desire 
LUBURG MFG. ©O., 145 N. sth &t, PP tiieda, Pe 


CROUCH 1 & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
= TRUNKS, VAUBUE. 
14 Cortlandt St., 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 











723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 42d St. 
N. B. Light Trenke, for w Stee mor andEu r 





MENEELY & COMPANY | 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc. ‘alee Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
neted for supertority over all others 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFAOTORE SUPERIOR 





ay es 


95 Murray St, 4X 


Church, Chime end School Bells, 
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Farm and Carden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 





RURAL MARKS AND REMARKS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 





BEWARE OF SEED SWINDLERS.—This is 
the season when farmers and gardeners 
who do not read, think and act for them- 
selves are very likely to be defrauded by 
dealers in so-called wonderful seeds and 
plants, and various novelties which are de 
clared indispensable to the success of soil 
cultivators. These speculators upon the 
credulity of ruralists are so child-like and 
bland, personally, that they sometimes de- 
ceive people who know better than to be 
thus “‘taken.in and done for’? by the 
smooth-tongued swindlers—while such as 
laud their prodigious productsin print do 
it so shrewdly that they catch many inno- 
cent victims. The “* Bocemian Oat’’ busi- 
ness having gone into liquidation, other 
frauds have been substituted the present 
spring, one of them being a Munuchausen- 
ishly described seedling potato, which is 
offered at the modest price of $200 per 
barrel! 

While it is well for farmers to get out of 
the old rats, and make progress by adopt- 
ing real improvements, they are advised to 
make haste slowly with things that have 
not been tested and proved satisfactory by 
some one or more whose testimony is 
trustworthy. As tothe high-priced novel- 
ties so boomingly introduced every spring, 
our ceaders are reminded of the advice here- 
tofore given in THE INDEPENDENT, that they 
be left for trial to fancy farmers and ex- 
periment stations whose business it is to 
investigate and report results to the rural 
public. 

BEsT CORN FOR THE SILO.—This is a time- 
ly and important matter. At a recent 
Farmer’s Institute in Western New York 
(at Brockport) the question ‘* What is the 
best corn for the Silo ?’’ was discussed. Mr. 
George T. Powell, of Columbia County, 
said: “ the variety that will mature in the 
locality and produce the most stalks and 
corn.” Hehad found the Leaming one of 
the best. Southern varieties are not worth 
growing here, because they will not mature 
in this region, and silage from immature 
corn is of little value. Secretary Woed- 
ward agreed with Mr. Powell. Col. F. D. 
Curtis thought it depended on the season; 
some seasons the Leaming will pot mature 
with him in Saratoga County. Dr. Foster, 
of Ontario County, cultivates a variety that 
matures in 100 days and gives a large yield. 
Professor Roberts said it was pretty cold on 
the Cornell University farm, but he had 
succeeded in maturing Sibley’s Pride of the 
North. He would amend Mr. Powell’s rule 
by saying, plant the variety that will yield 
the most corn, for one pound of corn 1s 
worth several pounds of the the butts of 
stalks. They bave planted Sibley’s Pride 
for several seasons, carefully selecting the 
best ears until they have what my be called 
au Improved Sibley’s Pride. They had last 
season eighty-five bushels of dried, shelled 
corn per acre, and their silage was most too 
rich in corn. They had bought a cheap 
horse to feed on silaye, as an experiment, 
and he was doing remarkably well and 
working right along. 

BEANS FOR FARM StTock.—In one of his 
recent essays Professor Long, of England, 
states that beans are one of the most valu- 
able crops of the stock farm. To the dairy 
farmer ten acres of beans, if the crop is a 
good one, is, when we consider the value of 
the straw, quite equal to £100 worth of lin- 
seed cake, and wonld probably produce 
more milk. But beans are useful for all 
kinds of stock supplying as they do alarger 
proportion of flesh-forming matter than al- 
most any other farm crop. The Professor 
adds that the manure which is most effec- 
tive in bean growing is potash, and he 
strongly recommends that where wood is 
plentiful and is largely consumed by burn- 
ing upon the farm, the ashes should be 
saved and drilled in or plowed in with the 
seed beans. Failing this fertilizer, which 
is recommended on account of its cheap- 
ness, kainit may be used, or, what is better 
tho more expensive, muriate of potash, 
which usually returns a sufficiently large 
yield to pay a handsome profit to the grow- 
er. Beans are usually drilled or dibbled, 


but where crows are troublesome the plan 
of plowingin may be adopted with success. 
DAIRYING IN NEW ENGLAND.—The farm- 
ers of New England, and notably those of 
Connecticut, appear to have made co opera- 
tive dairying protitable of lite years. For 

. example, itis in print that the Ellington 
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(Conn.) creamery has made over 110 tons 
of butter in the past year. There are 1,000 
cows supplying it and the amount pro- 
duced is equal to 220 Ibs. per head. The re- 
ceipts were $60,000, $60 per head, and the 
average price per lb. over twenty-three 
cents, nearly 24¢ cents less than the year 
previous. There is not a great difference 
in the amounts paid per cow to the various 
dairymen in the district, and it is believed 
to be due largely to the fact that the stock 
has been much improved during the term 
of co-operative dairying. 

In the same connection it is stated that 
Mr.. A. M. Bancroft proposes that _New 
England make a business of shipping but- 
ter South. There is little or no superior 
butter madein warm climates, and at the 
prices good butter sells, Southerners can 
well afford to pay all the expense of ship- 
ping and still make a good profit. Mr. 
Bancroft says he ships to Savannah, Ga., 
in forty-eight hours, and that the-butter 
could be sent much farther. It is packed 
in prints and iced only before starting. 

DWARF PEAR CULTURE.—Speaking on this 
subject at the last meeting of the Western 
New York Horticultural Society, Mr. W. 
C. Barry remarked that one point in con- 
nection with the cultivation of dwarf pears 
which ought to have consideration was the 
small space they occupied. They ought to 
have branches down to the ground. The 
returns from them come soon. It was sur- 
prising that growers did not raise more 
dwarfs, He considered the opinion that 
the dwarf pear was short-lived an erroneous 
one. If properly planted it was long lived. 
The Keiffer in many places was of no value, 
while in some others it did well and sold 
well on the market. Mr. Barry strongly 
recommended the Anjou, which he consid- 
ered a most valuable variety, and, when 
properly ripened, it was one of the finest 
pears. An orchard of the variety was a 
pretty sight in October, when the fruit was 
coloring and the specimens uniform in size 
and perfect in every way. Mr. Hooker said 
growers generally condemned the Anjou 
for the reason that it was subject to blight, 
and cited an ipstance where an entire 
orchard had entirely died out from the rava- 
ges of that disease. 

THE CURRANT WorRM.—During a late dis- 
cussion on small fruits, Mr. F. J. Kinney, of 
Worcester, Mass., remarked that the cur. 
rant worms are omnipresent, and they get 
there just the right time alwaye. However, 
but two applications of white hellebore will 
destroy them in the spring, and usually one 
application is enough in the fall. A person 
has got to be wide-awake and find them 
soon after they hatch, for they are voracious 
fellows, and it only takes a day or two to 
destroy a large plantation. The speaker 
used dry hellebore, putting it on with a 
sifter, such as he used to put Paris green 
on potatoes, or with the spraying nozzle on 
a force pump. Stir two or three tablespoon. 
fuls into a pail of water. The dry powder 
should be mixed into a paste with a little 
water first, and then stirred into the water 
in the pail. Some sprinkle the water on 
with a smallcorn broom, or wisp of straw. 
If dry hellebore is used put it on when the 
leaves are wet. Thesame kind of worms de- 
stroy the foliage of the gooseberry if they 
get a good chance, and they can be killed 
on them in the same way. 

APPLE CULTURE IN NEW ENGLAND.— 
Discussing this subject at a convention of 
Connecticut fruit growers, Mr. T. S. Gold, 
of West Cornwall, gave it as his opinion 
that the Baldwin is the most profitable ap- 
ple that can be raised in that State, or per- 
haps in New England. The Newtown Pip- 
pin is the most expensive apple in the mar- 
ket, but not one farmer in 100 knows any- 
thing about it. Mr. Gold added that to the 
conditions of the apple tree, soil is an im- 
portant factor. A tree will die on a hard, 
dry, drained sub-soil. The best soil for the 
Baldwin apple is a heavy, well-drained, 
mellow soil; or, in other words, good corn 
land. The soil in the orchard should be 
cultivated till the trees get to the bearing 
age. Too much plowingis bad, and it never 
pays to try and get another crop, for in- 
stance, rye, in the orchard. For family use 
Mr. Gold recommended the planting of 
many varieties, from the early summer ap- 
ple to the Northern Spy for winter. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS GALORE.—The craze 
for chrysanthemums has had a tendency to 
greatly increase the number and varieties 
produced both in this country and Europe. 
As evidence of this it is stated that in 1865 
only a little over 600 varities were cultivated 
in Europe; but in 1882, Dr. H. P. Walcott, 
of Boston, Mass., had himself grown about 
600 sorts—and now the number of varieties 
cultivated has reached into the thousands 
and is advancing by hundreds every year. 
Even so short time ago as ten years it was 
seldom that a chrysanthemum received a 














first-class certificate in London, but in 1887 | corn and hogs. Neighbors catch the spirit and 


twenty-one new varieties received first-class 
certificates,in 1888 thirty-eight were awarded 
a similar honor, and in 1889 it was bestowed 
upon twenty more. And these do not in- 
clude ten per cent. of the new sorts raised 
every year. If the chrysanthemum boom 
contiuues our people will soon excel the 
Japanese in the production of this fashion- 
able flower. 

ASHES FOR VINEYARDS.—No less an au- 
thority than President Phillips, of the 
West Michigan Horticultural Society, says 
that for vineyards, all things cousidered, 
he regards unleached ashes the best fertil- 
izer knowr. A ton of bard-wood ashes con- 
tains 320 pounds of potash, worth $16, and 
125 pounds of phosphoric acid (insoluble), 
worth $5.25. Omitting all the other ash 
constituents, which have some value of 
themselves, the potash and phosphoric acid 
of aton of such ashes are worth $21.25, or 
several times as much as a ton of tresh 
horse manure. Grape-growers may profit 
by heeding this statement. 

IRON SULPHATE FoR FuNeus.—Dr. A. B, 
Griffiths is said to have demonstrated that | 
iron sulphate, or copperas, acts upon the 
cellulose of the microscopic fungi which 
prey upon plants, but does not affect that 
of the higher plants themselves. It is there- 
fore a remedy for the most virulent ‘epi- 
demics which attack field and garden crops, 
and destroys such parasitic germs and fun- 
gi as the potato disease, wheat mildew, etc. 
In one English district the previous sea- 
son’s crop of winter beans failed on ac- 
count of a growth of fungus on the roots of 
the plants—a disease which the timely ap- 
plication of iron sulphate would have 
cured. 

ELECTRICITY AND RooT GROWTH.—It is 
announced that Professor Hodifiess, of Ger- 
many, has made some interesting experi- 
ments, showing the influence of electricity 
on the growth of roots. Plates of copper 
were thrust upright into the earth, and 
connected by wire with similarly placed 
zinc plates, about one hundred feet distant, 
an electric battery being thus formed with 
the earth between such copper and zinc in 
the circuit. Both potatoes and beets, 
planted between such plates, gave an in- 
creasing yield—beets fifteen per cent.—as 
compared with other parts of the same 
field. 

CoLork OF DRAIN TILE.—In alluding-to 
this matter an authority states that a well- 
burned tile will not dissolve when once 
safely underground, whatever its color. 
Nor is it any better for being burned until 
it is black. Red color in tile or brick is 
evidence of iron in the clay from which 
they are made. The City of Milwaukee is 
built of cream-colored brick. The clay 
near that city does not contain iron, but the 
brick is just as durable under extreme cold 
as any other. All tiles are more or less 
porous, and if filled with water will crum- 
ble and break, if frozen in that condition. 
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BEAUTIFYING FARMS. 


BY E. 








P, POWELL. - 





I po not believe I can do the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT any better service than 
to transcribe a section from one of the let- 
ters I have received in response to articles 
furnished these columns. It is a model let- 
ter, as showing how farm life can be made 
not only tolerable but delightful. If its 
spirit is caught, we shall hear less about 
deserted farms in New England and mort- 
gaged farms in the West. There are just 
two ways of farming successfully: one is by 
living like hogs, saving every picayune, 
eating cheaply and grossly, dressing in 
sackcloth and coming out at the end a less 
improved breed than your cattle and hens; 
and the other is to beautify and improve, to 
make the end of life taste, comfort and cul- 
ture. There is no middle ground. The 
successful farmer cannot drive spanking 
coach-horses and smoke Havanas, and he 
cannot put his improvement money into 
speculation. 

But the letter—it is from a young woman 
in Karsas: 

*“ Your remarks on Western mortgages would 
lead one to think you had lived in the West, so 
weil do you understand the real causes of 
farmers’ reverses. Since we have owned this 
place, nearly twenty-five years, there has been 
no mortgage on it, nor shall there be. With my 
own hands I have planted scores of fruit and 
shadetrees. Last season we had budded peaches 
from trees of our own growing. For the ani- 
mals we added a roomier barn. Forthe family 
a modest front was built on. But the greatest 
charm is out-of-doors. Berries fresh from the 
bushes; singing birds eating with us of our 
fruits; blooming flowers; delightful landscapes 
—all these we own and appreciate. But there is 
another side to this improvement business. It 


_ fufnishes other themes for conversation than 





begin their own improvements.” 


That is the gist of it, and it goes 
to the point. No one gets rich by slov- 
enliness, Ornamentation pays. A farm 
should first catch the eye. Beauty and 
goodness go together in land as in char- 
acter. Putting on style is quite another 
thing. When farmers take to horses and 
farmers’ wives to personal display, the 
mortgage follows. I sincerely believe there 
is an easy and natural escape from “ de- 
pressed times.’”’ Go where you will and 
there are successful farmers—successful in 
spite of the times. These men rise above 
circumstances by the force of character. 
There is no place where strong character is 
more needed than on the farm. I do not 
mean that there are not cases of accident, 
sickness, etc., that will overwhelm the most 
industrious and tactful. But the prosper- 
ous farmer proves the possibility of success. 
The successful farmer is the ope we bow 
need to study. Farmers’ Clubs should in- 
vestigate him. Tocry out against middle- 
men and a dozen other causes, probable or 
improbable, is largely a waste oftime. We 
have got by the era of big farming. What 
we need issmall farms well tilled and made 
homeful. The writer of the letter I have 
quoted plants her own trees when it is nec- 
essary. She will have a beautiful home 
first of all. I think she is right. Neatness, 
variety of crops, berries, fruits of all sorts, 
careful tillage, flowers and trees pay. In- 
variably the prosperous farmer is the care- 
ful and progressive farmer. He puts in 
improvements each year. He counts the 
loss of waste fence corners, where a plum 
tree might grow. He considers that a bed 
of flowers is cheaper than a patch of weeds. 
Character-making turns about invariably 
to be pecuniarily advantageous. To have 
inteliigent topics of conversation leads on 
to cash returns. 

The effort to beautify a farm involves 
small expense. America at almost any 
spot affords native trees and shrubs,and flow 
ers enough for ouruse. A small hot-bed any 
man can build for himself, or any woman, 
such as the writer of my Kansas letter. 
Buy nothing of an agent, under any per- 
suasion whatever. Raise your apple trees 
from seed, and graft them yourself. Begin 
slowly. Adda little each year. Enjoy it 
as you go. Don’t hurry to berich. Plant 
a very small berry garden at first. Ten 
grape-vines will be enough till you know 
how to manage them. Cheap flowers are 
the handsomest. There are no vines hand- 
somer than morniug glories. Our wild 
shrubs are superb. They should like all 
other things be plauted to be studied. Our 
farmers have been scrabbling to get rich. 
We must now try to enjoy ourselves. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





PRACTICAL FARM TOPICS. 


BY AGRICOLA. 








INSECTS AND INSECTICIDES. 


“In time of peace prepare for war,” is a 
saying that holds goud in the agricultural 
sense as well as in the military. The bugs 
aud beetles are coming and the hosts of 
other insects will soon make life wretched 
for the farmer and the gardener. They 
must resolve to wage eternal war with them, 
for there can be “‘ peace’’ in no other way. 
The grub and the cut worm have grown thin 
and very hungry during the long winter, 
and they, with a hundred other sorts of in- 
sect enemies, will open the fight as soon as 
the seeds are in the ground. You plant a 
potato and with it you very likely cover up 
the insects that are to destroy it. Along- 
side the kernel of corn, you will often dis- 
cover the white grub that is only waiting 
for its opportunity. 

But numerous insect enemies have caused 
man to be on the lookout for numerous in- 
secticides, and the progress that has been 
made is a compliment to science; for as soon 
as any new “‘ bug”’ appears an application 
ofsome kind is ready for him. In Paris 
green, London purple, pyrethrum, helle- 
bore, coal-tar, gas lime, kerosene, etc., we 
have remedies for most of theinsectills The 
first two mentioned can be applied either in 
dustor in solution. They are best adapted 
to the destruction of the potato beetle and 
orchard insects. Particularly should the 
farmer and fruit grower make use of them in 
spraying the orchard trees. Procure a fo)ce- 
pump with spray nozzle and place it in a 
large tubor barrel containing a solution of 
Paris green; then with this on the wagon or 
sled let one man drive about among the 
trees while another works thepump. Thus 
carefully spray the trees and there will be 
no trouble from the canker worm. 

Hellebore is the destroyer of the currant 
worm, and the rapidity with which Nema- 
tus ventricosus succumbs to Veratrum 
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album is a marked credit to the latter. 
Hellebore may be appliedin solution (three 
tablespoonfulsto’a pail of water) or by mix- 
ing a little flour with it it can be applied 
to the bushes when the dew is on or just af- 
ter a shower, with good effect. Kerorene 
meets with considerable favor, and the more 
used the better is it understood. Its injudi- 
cious application has been one objection to 
it. Butif an emulsion is made by adding a 
little sour milk to the kerosene and after 
“churning” it a little, adding some water, 
it can be easily applied. 


THE GRASS CROP. 


The grass crop is the “‘ staff of life” to 
the farmer. It is the most valuable in that 
it contributes most to the sustenance of 
mankind and his comfort. It is important, 
then, that much care should be given to its 
culture. For seeding to grass the soil 
should be well prepared by thorough plow- 
ing and harrowing. Because this is not al- 
ways done, will partially account for the 
difficulty which many farmers meet in get- 
ing a good ‘‘catch’’ of seed. We should 
hardly expect a good grass crop when the 
grass seed is compelled to take its chances 
with other grains on soil only half prepared. 
‘Phere is probably no one better grass for per- 
manent meadows than the Orchard grass and 
it also makes a most excellent pasture 
grass. It has great lasting powers, and its 
prompt renewal after cutting commends it 
to the farmer. 

For pastures a variety is desirable, so that 
there may be continuous growth. Grasses 
should be selected that are adapted to the 
soil on which they are to grow. Timothy, 
while it isan excellent meadow grass, is 
not 2 good pasture grass. It is a poor sheep 
grass. Orchard grass, already mentioned, 
is good for vastures, as it is lasting and in 
earliness it is surpassed only by the com- 
mon blue grass (Poa pratensis). Red top 
(Agrostis vulgaris) is another good variety 
which will furnish quick pasturage. For 
temporary meadows a mixture of timothy 
and clover are as good as any that can be 
named. 

Seed should be but lightly covered when 
sown, and better results will follow if the 

seed is sown half each way. Eveuness is 
thus secured, altho it requires more 
labor. Most farmers sow their grass seed 
with rye or wheat in the fall or on the rye 
ground inthe spring while the snow is on 
the ground; yet many are of the opinion 
that grass should be treated as a crop by it- 
self. All things considered, we believe the 
best results will follow the latter course. As 
every farmer knows, the young seedling is 
at the mercy of the scorching sun after the 

grain crop is taken off, and if there comes a 
croath (as there often does) at that time 
the seeding is almost sure to succumb. This 
is particularly true when it is sown on dry 
upland. 

ROOT CROPS. 


It is not necessary to argue as to the 
value of root crops to the farmer or the 
dairyman. Stock as well as man relish 
succulent foods, and must have them to 
keep the animal system in healthful condi- 
tion. Roots help out wonderfully with 
stock when pastures become short and dry; 
and in the winter this nutritious food is 
always desirable. There is also a second- 
ary advantage attached to the growing of 
such crops, viz., clearing the land of weeds 
by the thorough cultivation required, and 
in tbeir manurial value when fed to stock. 

While root crops do well on most soils, 
yet they are partial to rich loams, and it is 
advisable to give them such soils if possi- 
ble. Being sensitive to lack or to excess in 
moisture, the ground should be well under- 
drained if notalready so. The soil requires 
the most thorough preparation. 

As to the kinds of root crops to grow, 
mangels are probably most in favor. Pars- 
nips, carrots, turnips, etc., are grown, 
but all these have a more or less deleterious 
effect on the milk of dairy cows and, there- 
fore, are less often grown for this purpose. 
Mangels can be planted early, and the prin- 
cipal part of the cultivation accomplished 
before the busy days of the grain harvest. 
Mangels will yield heavily on rich soil, as 
many as 1,200 to 1,400 bushels having been 
grown on an acre. The yellow globe, or 
ovoid, is the best. 


THE KUMQUATS. 


BY GEO. E. WALSH. 





THE kumquat (Citrus japonica) is prob- 
ably one of the most delicious of fruits that 
can be found in a tropical climate. The 
fruit is about an ioch in diameter, of deep 
orange color, and very handsome. Therind 
is sweet and the juice acid, delicious and 
refreshing. It is neither sweet por sour, 
but it has such a delightful combination of 
sugar, acid, and a pungent flavor, that one 
cannot fail to like 1t at first. An acquired 
taste is not demanded for these fruits; they 
are liked from the first by every one. 

In our Northern margets the kumquats 
are strange and little known fruits. A few 
years ago they were displayed for the first 
time; but they were then cultivated on such 
asmall scale that their introduction could 
not be pushed with much success. The 
true way to prepare the kumquats for mar- 
ket, and to secure for them a favorable re- 
ception, is to pick only the ripe and hand- 
some fruits, and ship them North in straw- 
berry baskets. They may be wrapped in 
issue-paper for fancy fruit, or simply 








packed carefully without any covering on 
them. Several fruit growers have made 
quite a success in shipping their kumquats 
to Northern markets in this way, and so far 
they have received good prices for all of 
their fruit. 

The fruits are natives of Japan, and are 
also cultivated extensively in China. Euro- 
peans and Americans in those countries lay 
considerable stress on the value of the kum- 


quats, sneaking of them as fruits unknown 
to the Western continent. This is due 
largely to the ignorance of most people con- 
cerning the tropical fruits of our Soutbern 
climes, and to the very restri parts of 
the United States in which the shrubs can 
be grown. Very little information can he 
obtained from books concerning the kum- 
nats, and the number of those outside of 
<i. who have eaten them is exceedingly 
sma 

Cultivation of the shrubs in the South is 
_— in its infancy, and there are many im- 

rted things about theirculture and habits 
that are to be learned.. The shruhs are 
worked the most: successfully on. ordinary 
orauge stock, where they produce fine 
fruits in a very short time from grafting. 
In the old countries they are grown as 
shrubs, and are not allowed to exceed the 
bight of a gooseberry bush. The bushes 
are very hardy for a : raven of the Citrus 
family, and the small leaves greatly resem- 
ble those of the mandarin orange. When 
cultivated as shrubs they can be grown as 
close together as ten feet, or even closer if 
garden crops are not grown between the 
rows. Rich sandy soilis the best for the 
shrubs, altho they do wellon high ham- 
mock. Artificialirrigation would do much 
in improving the fruits, and in increasing 
their productiveness. 

Muck is Florida’s great fertilizer, and it 
will be found in great abundance in nearly 
every section of the State. Every hum- 
mock has a muck pond. and along the river 
courses great beds of this valuable earthy 
material will be found. The ideal soil for 
the tropical fruits is the high sandy dirt, 
mixed thoroughly with a libezal quanity of 
much. The phosphates—beds of which are 
found in several sections of the State—will] 
sometimes be necessary to some soils which 
are deficient in the mineral substances 
this natural fertilizer supplies. But in her 
beds of much and natural phosphate beds 
Florida supplies the best fertilizer + ~ can 
be manufactured for her sofl and fruits. 
The kumquat shrubs can be greatly im- 
— and aided 1n their growth by apply- 

ng either one or both of these substances. 
Horticulturists should pot depend too much 
uron the natural strength of the soil, for 
Florida soil becomes weak from successive 
cultivation of fruits and crops as well as 
our Eastern and Western soils. 

Grafting kumquats on orange stock is he- 
coming quite a successful industry in the 
State, and nearly all of the large groves 
have a few of these grafts. The wild orange 
stock answers all of the purposes, and a 
tree of any size should not be allowed to go 
to waste, producing nothing but wild, 
wortbless fruits. The value of a tree pro- 
ducing kumquats cannot be estimated, for 
the fruits have not been grown long enough 
to form any steady demand for them. 
Prices are, hpwever, very high for them, 
while the treesand shrubs are both prolific 
bearers. The fruits cannot fail to find a 
good market if — are properly ivtro- 
duced in the large Northern cities, where 
variety in fruits in the cold months is an 
essential feature of entertainments, dinners 
and receptions. 


NEw York Ciry. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











fhe Ao Fy ready 
for use best in the 
word, yh --3 qualed for 
Beauty , Durapllity and 
Economy. It is guaran- 
teed. Dens fail to try it. If not for sale in your eacigh- 
send for sample card and guarantee to 


BRECE Yt BROTHE*S, 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups. Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11)b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig 4 
and bears his signa- 

ture 1n blue, thus: 















CATARRH 
oe Po Wisaltne, Warren, Po 


When You Know 


That scores of people 

have been cured 

Boils, Carbuncles, ‘ant 
Serofulous Sores by the 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


— not it your- 
1 As ood-puri- 
fier, this aiabes has 
no equal. Listen to 
ood advice: Take 
yer’s Sarsaparilla, 






“JT had numbers of 
carbuncles on my neck 
and back, with swellings in my armpits, 
and was tormented with pain almost rife 
endurance. All means of relief to which I 
resorted failed until I began to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. One bottle of this remedy re- 
stored me to health.”—S, Carter, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six, $5. Worth 85 a bottle. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. 
FERINITE Can be applied by any one. 

- Two coats on wi d a beautiful 
finish; more attractive than natural wood. Dur- 
able, economical. Send for circular and sample 

. of wood finished with Ferinite. 
) E LLU Cl DITE The only durable coating 
for Hard-wood Finish, 
‘ Wloors, Grained Work, etc., or for any work wipes 
S varnish is used. uperior to varnish. 








ARAL 


‘ a beautiful juster, gre is paasanters. Send 4 
‘ circular and sample b 


( SEELEY BROS... 32 Burling Slip, N.Y. 




















ARMERS 


the best. Our Standard Ferti liners 
0 


for our valuable Agricultural 
Hand Book and Rural Kecord (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 





THOMPSON'S EYE WATER is a carefully 
prepared Ly ig Ss prescription. If the directions 
¥ followed it wi ail. 

L. Thomp sos Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Betablished i) 


A NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 





— ve LE TusuLAR EAI EAR 
ispers 
emedies FAIL. Ills. book & 
863 Broadway, New York 


C 
age ya all 
proofs free, Address F. HISCOX, 





CROSSE & BLACKWELL $ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


(607) 81 


RisinGSuUN 


STOVE POLISH 
eee 














fp and Uncapenes Usemeatins. 
moss Propri sisters. es.tinea Mase 








Are Sold by all Grocers 


H. S. — & GCo,’s 





These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


J 
PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 
GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.”” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


A-CORN SALVE so°rcisox 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 





“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 
they have been for a year 
MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Pome: TH. 
®OLD BY. DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL C@., Pittedelphia, Pe 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 














One Month, $0,30| One Year, $3.Uv 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by meaus of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Rroandway. New Vork City 













The Public Wan 


Would they not be most likely to obtain = 


Their seed fresh 
and true. 


seed at hal 


rectly from the grower? | can 


che it costs me to raise it, but could A oo sound 


ld I warrant seed of this class. 


ason) and the really new vegetables 
romise. You should be able t to at trem me, 
seed of Miller Melon 


—~ ian and 








AU BON MARCHE 















7 Packets of F Flow 








from this advertise 
WE GRO GROW 450 VA VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTE HEMUMS, 


Grow Chrysanthemums,” 40 

st Elegant nt Oheysenthonuame:. Se 

9 Chrysanthemums (including one 
Alpheus He “ath Sone eal 


oUuR bey OFFERS for new a order= 


Gorgeeus Seedling Ciadich, 


20 Plants, all choice, ~- 
OLLECTIONS $3.50. ss 
V. H. HALLOCK & SON, QUEENS, 









ment on) 


SS gee 



























="THE INDEPENDENT. 
SHOES 


[May 1, 1890. 


BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 
EC Is it not worth while to exert one’s 
self to get away from.city noises, 
smells, crowds and high rents, and 
secure -an inexpensive home with 
abundance of air, picturesque sur- 
roundings and desirable neighbors 
in a perfectly developed suburb, ap- 
proached by a trip exhilirating in- 
stead of fatiguing? - 
Under such circumstances can 4 

man not get better work out of bhim- 











PERFECT 
FITTING 















BEST REC. 


BOLTON 





Warms Dwellings, H 0 ic W AT F| B self? = 
Greenhouses, etc. Is he not worth more to himself 
x and his family? And will his family “a 





HEATER 


not be benefited in every way ? 


Benso ba pete ee gg a is pamioctin dor eloped 
andc sretully reatricted. wers, water, @ 


Absolutely Pure. 














A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest VERTICALCERC ULATION utes from Brooklyo Briage vi via Sth avenes ~ ff Lo re 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government ee ee and B. eA , ine agen’ re: @ property. or 
Report, August 17th, 1889. — ae to ie COMBI ATION g At ¥ TCHINE ¢ B i RANDOLPR, 26 t. (Garfie "Bailding) # 
Pernt an meat ee Stores, cong le, ama 


w/t Verage cont ef Gas, 4gc. per hour per burner. 
<0 years in use and never an accident. 


ETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 
SS Lake &t., CHICAGO. 401 Wight St., DETROIT. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 
GAS COOKING AND HEATING APPARATUS. 


HERRING’S 


SAFES ae Meo BROOK'S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


TEEL P Leading Noe.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
ale by al E Stationers. is aslieee ae John Street, NewYork 


De, daag’s Sanitary Woalen Sytem Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 











B. 
= 
D 





Proved by Repeated Trials. | Fs 





MILL FIRE. 


MANAYUNK, PA., Apr. 16.— 
Although subjected to intense heat 
we found books, papers, etc., in per- 
fect condition. 

E. L. SCHELLENBERGER & CO, 


Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 











T “lousoN co: 
Glove-Fitting Corsets. 
Ladies will be 


noes 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


TOBACCO FACTORY BURNED. 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 22.— 
One of your safes was subjected to a 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


Washi St 
aha RerengIN A Walder te Tone. 





pleased to know 
that, of the Fifteen 
grades of Tbom- 


All-Wool GAUZE 


Underwear for the hot, summer season. 


a — We Sound camtente tn x New York. red 8 Fy ta gry | Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
perfect order. 170 State Street, Chicago. rse' wo grades 
_ ALEX. CAMERON & CO. Ps are made expressly Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 
for the warm Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Cae oe to the months. Mail orders promptly attended to. 





MATTING WORKS DESTROYED. 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 5.—We have 
























“Ventilating” — | De, daager's Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


“amor i | 827 and 829 Broad New York 
Summer,” an roadway, New York. 





Plumbing and water Heating. Latest Im- 
rovements in Sanitary Are 








just removed from your Ouomeiee | Loaneae idogaiion ot Dm des Sok RENE: wniee Whé’ h BRANCH HOUSES: 
: rom your Champion eos odition of Dwe ngs ose who have 
Safe. The building was full of mat- Street, N ork. 119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court Building 5 


puis 


rHOoMS ° 
ove FITTING WOrn these corsets 
SUMMER: (and there are in- 
deed thousands) speak of them as being 
COOL and DELIGHTFUL and indispen- 
sable for hot weather. 
Why not try a pair of 


ne m4 } 5 R = part of the country, 


BRADLEY "es 


504 FULTON ST., next toY.M.C.A, Bidg.; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STEAM ENGINES 


ting and material. 
JOS. WILD & CO. 
















WAREHOUSE IN RUINS. THOMSON’S ore piationary 
HODGES, TEX., Apr. 2.—Our cords, Phaste hitons, "Gantlolcts, Two Wheelers “VENTILATING” or “SUMMER” Corsets? Portable and Semi-Portable 


Carts,etc. 82- and circular "ow 
Srom the SyRACUSE, * FREE. 


BRADLEY & CO, sfisassesase 
W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
ranch Warehouses 
gi John St.. New York, and 
97 Lake St., Chicago 
 MABUFADTURERS OF 


eemers, 
Hydraulic Rams, aones 
Eagines, Pump Chain ar 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
-- reas Street Washers 


Works Foundedin 1 

est medal award 
weet ty the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, France. i 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 1872 
_ Centennial Exhibition 


For Sale Everywhere. 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., N.Y., Sole Man’rs. 


may ET 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 

Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRIN OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty &t.. New Vor™ _ 


safe passed through the fire—con- 
tents in good order. 
SIMMONS BROs. 











' A BLOCK OF BUILDINGS. 


PATERSON, N. J., Feb. 8.— 

Three Chawpion Safes saved books 

and papers of following owners: 

No. 1, CHAS. D. McGEORGE, 

No. 2. DAVID BOYLE, 

No. 3. R. C. HILL. 

HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889. 





THROUGH pa CARS 


7I1THOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 





HOLIDAY GIFTS 














mi ih STaeia:|Pimands and Watches) Se, heer 
A SPECIALTY. Portland, 82 hours. 

Se fete ct |, mmrma am xaronormns | See oi tours 

ors —, opens. eee, Rich Minneapolis, {4 hours. 

ins fee fomcoaes Rat Fat sl | elry x Duluth, ' 16% hours. 

tien lars address. THE GREAT AMERICAN TE T Mi E BE NE Di CT” Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 





SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CH CARS 
Colonist Sieepers, ae mn and 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhib 


PATENT. 


Only perfect cuff, —- and collar Beton made, 
All aczos the buvion-holt os in like a wedge and flies around Ps pal Drawing Room Sleeping 


a ble and’ can be adjusted with perfect Cars and 
This patent back cau be put ob aniy sleeve button. SUPERB DINING CARS. 


Alle sell tick: i 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. | *: 


E.WEWMAN, J.M. WHITMAN, 5. P. WILSON, 
34 Vice-Prest.. Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Ag'. 
Benedict Building, 
71 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
ae NEW YORE. * 


CHICAGO, TLL. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


A SURE CURE_ ee 
ibition, also Grand Gold 


Soop) by Jes Be the Society of Arts for ae RS en, 


Pianos and-several meritorious ’ CNT ‘A RR KR L i 
and aseful Inventions.” : 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 




















VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire field. They 
look better, run easier. and 












t Ptbe di- ee 
i justrated catalogue free 
.¥ _ a 7 Trey, N, YY. bas 


— 





Overman Wheel Co,, 


MAKER on 











